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Chapter 1 A) 
Introduction Geek for 


Joan DeJaeghere and Erin Murphy-Graham 


Abstract This chapter provides an overview of how life skills are conceptualized and 
taken up in curriculum, teaching, and measurement in different educational settings 
around the world, as discussed in the chapters in this book. We focus on life skills 
programming in low- and middle-income countries because bilateral and multilateral 
aid organizations have significantly shaped discourse and programming in life skills 
education. We intentionally included studies utilizing a variety of research methodolo- 
gies, which allow for a deep understanding of both the micro level (curriculum, peda- 
gogy, and youth engagement and outcomes) and macro level (organizational processes 
and assumptions) in life skills programming and policy. Chapters in the book high- 
light a disconnect between the dominant individualistic behavioral approach used by 
many organizations and programs and the life skills that youth and local communities 
emphasize as important to change social and economic problems. To respond to this 
disconnect, this chapter provides an overview of a capabilities approach to life skills, 
with the purpose of focusing on wellbeing. We suggest that life skills education should 
develop the capabilities that societies and individuals have reason to value. 


Keywords Life skills - Low and middle-income countries - Capabilities approach 
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Rahul, a youth from India, learned that gender roles were not fixed—and that he 
wanted “an environment at home where no one is getting oppressed, or beaten and 
abused, everyone is equal and happy.” Ramona, a young woman from Honduras, 
learned “how to work in a disciplined way with respect, responsibility and to be more 
responsible and work as a team.” A youth named Hamadou, a member of the Afar 
nomadic population of Ethiopia, described the importance of the cultural practice of 
sharing: “if someone has extra money or resources like food, you share it with your 
neighbors." These three youth from different geographic regions of the world have 
the common experience of participating in educational processes that were intended 
to build “life skills,” but their disparate commentaries illustrate that “life skills" can 
encompass diverse values, cultural practices, habits and behaviors, attitudes, and 
aspirations. Life skills education stems from the idea that youth need more than tra- 
ditional academic skills to thrive; they need skills to be able to live life well. 

While life skills education has a global reach, there is much conceptual confu- 
sion about these categories in the field of education. What life skills are important 
to teach? And to whom? And why? In the United States, where life skills education 
took root decades ago, the media has picked up on this confusion and has tried to 
help clarify. National Public Radio covered the issue in 2017: “more and more peo- 
ple in education agree on the importance of learning stuff other than academics. But 
no one agrees what to call that ‘stuff’" (Kamenetz, 2015). Seven categories of 
"stuff" were identified, including character, noncognitive traits and habits, soft 
skills, grit, social and emotional skills, growth mindset, and twenty-first Century 
skills. The confusion that the media was responding to is not new, and it is not lim- 
ited to the United States. For example, in Australia, public and academic debate 
focused on youth and skills for the labor market throughout the 1990s (Taylor, 
2005). There have been efforts to halt this semantic debate by introducing phrases 
such as "skills for success" which is meant to encompass the habits, mindsets, and 
non-technical skills that are integral to academic, personal and professional success 
(Tooley & Bornfreund, 2014). Even so, "skills" has become a catch-all phrase, lack- 
ing precision and conceptual clarity. 

Perhaps because of or in spite of this lack of clarity, life skills education has 
gained considerable attention in the past decade among education policymakers, 
researchers, and educators around the globe as being the sine qua non for later 
achievements in life. It is easy to refer to life skills as important, but there is greater 
disagreement around which ones are important and why. Global and national educa- 
tion policies, including the Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs), and interna- 
tional development education initiatives, such as USAID's workforce development 
programs, emphasize the teaching of life skills as essential for a diverse set of pur- 
poses: reducing poverty, achieving gender equality, promoting employment and eco- 
nomic growth, addressing climate change, fostering peace and global citizenship, 
and creating sustainable and healthy communities. Teaching academic knowledge as 
well as life skills to support these goals is a broad and hefty task for educators. Yet, 
many education systems and non-formal programs are engaged in this work. 

The aim of the book and each chapter is to examine how life skills have been 
conceptualized and implemented, particularly in contexts where youth are 
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marginalized—out-of-school, not employed, living in low-income or violent set- 
tings, and/or experiencing multiple forms of inequality (e.g., gender, caste, racial, 
socio-economic). While we assume that life skills are important for all children and 
youth to learn, youth in these contexts and conditions have been particularly tar- 
geted by life skills education initiatives. Yet, teaching marginalized youth in these 
different contexts requires an examination of some of the core assumptions of life 
skills education: How can these skills enhance their employability, health outcomes, 
and social outcomes, and how should educators teach them to achieve such 
outcomes? 

This book arose out of a workshop hosted at the University of California, 
Berkeley in May 2018, where a group of experts gathered to examine how research 
on life skills reveals some of the assumptions of programs and to consider how to 
refocus educational efforts for greater effectiveness—that is, in helping youth to do 
life well. The workshop emerged from the recognition that youth organizations 
working in low-income countries increasingly see that youth need more than just 
traditional academic skills to succeed in school and beyond, and therefore they sup- 
port life skills development. For some of these organizations, the term refers to 
building resilience, shaping aspirations, increasing self-confidence, and developing 
critical thinking skills. For others, it means teaching specific content such as finan- 
cial literacy and/or sexual and reproductive health. During the workshop, we con- 
sidered the contributions of scholars and practitioners in the fields of psychology, 
cognitive science, economics, and education, among others, who have collectively 
built a body of knowledge that defines the skills and mindsets that support youth 
wellbeing. Several early versions of chapters in this volume were part of our work- 
shop deliberations. 

The authors in this volume critically review a diverse body of scholarship and 
practice that informs the conceptualization, curriculum, teaching, and measurement 
of life skills in education settings around the world. We selected chapters from a 
wide range of geographic locations to capture how life skills programming has been 
implemented in different contexts. The following questions guided authors’ analy- 
sis of life skills education and the organization of chapters in the volume: 


What are life skills? How is the teaching of life skills enacted by various actors in 
the fields of international development and education? 

Which life skills are most important, who needs to learn them, and how should they 
be measured in each context? 

What are the synergies and differences between life skills education and initiatives 
to promote social and emotional learning, vocational/employment education, 
health and sexuality education and other related skills? How might learning be 
shared across these different types of initiatives and fields? 

How might life skills be better incorporated into basic and secondary education, as 
part of the formal curriculum, given that many life skills interventions are taught 
through non-formal programs (and by NGOs)? 

How do or can life skills education, both conceptually and pedagogically, address 
structures and relations of power to help youth achieve desired future outcomes, 
and the goals set out in the SDGs? 
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How do life skills connect with the sustainable development goals and notions of 
quality education advanced in international policy agendas? 

How can these bodies of practice and research evidence among thought leaders and 
donors converge to inform and reshape life skills programming? 


Life Skills in Low- and Middle-Income Countries 


We focus on life skills programming in low- and middle-income countries because 
bilateral and multilateral aid organizations, such as USAID and UNICEF, have sig- 
nificantly shaped discourse and programming in life skills education. Several chap- 
ters in this volume, including those by Honeyman et al. and Murphy-Graham, are 
based on research and programming funded by USAID. Other chapters present 
research that stems from private or family philanthropic funding, as well as corpo- 
rate foundations (Pacheco & Murphy-Graham, Chap. 10, this volume; Sahni, Chap. 
9, this volume). The scale of donor funding and involvement in this field is related 
to the growing recognition that national education systems are not adequately pre- 
paring youth with quality education that will improve their lives, particularly at the 
secondary level. 

Over the last several decades, low- and middle-income countries made consider- 
able progress in ensuring that all children have access to primary education (typi- 
cally ending at grade 6). More recently, priorities have expanded to include universal 
access through 9th grade (see SDG 4). The expansion of schooling opportunities for 
youth is a step in the right direction. But secondary education traditionally served an 
elite, university-bound segment of the population and the curriculum is often geared 
towards preparation for tertiary (university) entrance. Many youth still drop out of 
secondary school due to high fees, the disconnect between the curriculum and their 
lives, and the need to work to support their families. So one aim of life skills pro- 
grams, both those created by international organizations and governments, has been 
to provide skills that these youth need to be successful in life beyond those needed 
and learned in the formal education system. This includes life skills programs ori- 
ented toward preparing youth for different work options. In this area, USAID has a 
particularly strong presence in shaping life skills for employability (see Honeyman 
et al., Chap. 6, this volume). 

International organizations and governments also target youth in low- and 
middle-income countries who are out-of-school and not employed in the formal 
sector because they need life skills to be healthy and safe in their communities. 
These programs address concerns around engaging in risky behaviors that lead to 
unhealthy lives, including sexually transmitted diseases, early pregnancies, and 
drugs or other illicit activities. Life skills play a critical role in preparing youth to 
live life well within these challenging contexts of poor or inaccessible education, 
limited formal employment opportunities, and social challenges. The program in 
the Philippines for trafficked youth in Honeyman et al.’s chapter and the sports pro- 
grams reviewed by Kwauk are examples of life skills programs oriented toward 
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these aims. In analyzing these life skills programs, we reveal their implicit assump- 
tions about youth's lives and how they can live life well, as well as the ways that 
these programs are recontextualized to address the skills that matter for youth in 
these contexts. 

We critically analyze life skills programs by elevating the voices of participants 
through the use of qualitative and participatory research. We intentionally included 
studies utilizing a variety of research methodologies including design-based 
research, action research, case study, systematic reviews, and mixed methods. The 
methodological diversity allows for a deep understanding of both the micro level 
(curriculum, pedagogy, and youth engagement and outcomes) and macro level 
(organizational processes and assumptions) in life skills programming and policy. 
Through such analyses, chapters highlight a disconnect between the dominant indi- 
vidualistic behavioral approach used by many organizations and programs that 
teaches young people to manage their lives within social and economic constraints 
(as discussed by DeJaeghere, Chap. 4, this volume) and the life skills that youth and 
local community emphasize as important to change social and economic problems 
(see Arur & Sharma, Chap. 8, this volume; Yitbarek et al., Chap. 11, this volume). 
Collectively, the chapters of this volume clarify that assumptions about life skills 
have to be adapted to address local cultural values, needs and contexts. 


The Purpose of Life Skills: To Live Life Well 


The book makes critical contributions to the current debates about the purposes and 
practices of education more broadly, and considers how life skills education con- 
tributes to these issues: How can education foster sustainable economies and com- 
munities? What and how do we effectively teach children during a pandemic and 
during other crises, when learning inequalities are being further exacerbated, and 
which can have longer term effects on children's wellbeing? How can education 
address growing inequalities? Life skills education is not a panacea for addressing 
inequalities and future wellbeing outcomes, but life skills, when effectively contex- 
tualized and oriented toward valued outcomes, are critical to learning and living life 
well, particularly in precarious times. 

We consider life skills, broadly defined, as the ability to live life well (see 
Murphy-Graham & Cohen, Chap. 2, this volume). This implies the need for a clear 
conception of well-being, and theory of the role of education in fostering such well- 
being. The capability approach is one theoretical framework that we find particu- 
larly useful in conceptualizing well-being. It attends to the freedoms, or real 
opportunities, to achieve well-being, and the public values about what constitutes 
well-being for individuals within societies (Robeyns, 2017). The capability approach 
does not measure economic wealth as a sole indicator of well-being, but rather it 
focuses on multiple dimensions of well-being: of what people are able to be and do. 
While it focuses on the assessment of individual level freedoms and achievements, 
it also demands an understanding of the social and institutional arrangements, 
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including past injustices and current policies, that affect one's freedoms to achieve 
wellbeing (Robeyns, 2017). 

The capability approach has been used extensively in educational research to 
examine how different forms and processes of education support the expansion of 
freedoms-or real opportunities-so that inequalities can be redressed and well-being 
achieved (DeJaeghere & Walker, 2021). Writing from this perspective, Tikly and 
Barrett (2011) define good quality education as: 


Education that provides all learners with the capabilities they require to become economi- 
cally productive, develop sustainable livelihoods, contribute to peaceful and democratic 
societies and enhance individual well-being. The learning outcomes that are required vary 
according to context but at the end of the basic education cycle must include at least thresh- 
old levels of literacy and numeracy as well as life skills... (p. 9, emphasis ours). 


Beyond the threshold of skills, they argue that quality education that fosters wellbe- 
ing must also be relevant, inclusive, and support economic productivity, democratic 
participation, and sustainability. 

From a capability approach, the purpose of education is to enhance well-being in 
many domains of life which include physical, mental, and emotional health, eco- 
nomic productivity, democratic participation, and having close relationships and 
social ties. This framing of the purpose of education allows for a more comprehen- 
sive and multi-faceted concept of what life skills are and why they matter. As dis- 
cussed in Chap. 2, two discourse communities that have a longer history of working 
with life skills education (life skills for labor market outcomes and life skills for 
prevention) have a narrower focus on specific domains of well-being (e.g., employ- 
ment and prevention of disease/harmful behavior, respectively). In education, life 
skills capture a broader purpose of promoting various dimensions of well-being, 
including social and emotional outcomes and civic participation. 

One distinguishing feature of the capability approach that may prove useful to 
the thinking about life skills education is the recognition of the ultimate worth of 
education in its own right (Nussbaum, 2000; Tikly & Barrett, 2011). The literature 
on life skills often conceptualizes them as a means to other ends, including improv- 
ing employment, reducing pregnancy and marriage, and even keeping youth 
engaged in school. While there is indeed emerging evidence to support the fostering 
of life skills as a means to these outcomes, life skills may have “ultimate value" in 
learning and doing them even if they do not have strong causal linkages with 
typically-measured development outcomes, such as delayed fertility, earnings, or 
total years of schooling (Robeyns, 2017, p. 54). 

From a capability perspective, life skills education should develop the capabili- 
ties that societies and individuals have reason to value, as well as examine whether 
or not an individual is “being put in the conditions in which she can pursue her 
ultimate ends" (Robeyns, 2017, p. 49). While not all chapters in this book utilize a 
capability approach to analyzing life skills education, it does offer a broader frame- 
work for the book in thinking about what it means to live life well, and to education 
for the real opportunities to achieve well-being in different contexts. 


1 Introduction 7 
Contributions of the Volume and Chapter Summaries 


The chapters in this volume make two critical contributions to our understanding of 
life skills education. First, authors pay particular attention to defining the specific 
life skills within the particular programs and contexts they analyze. They do not 
assume that life skills programs, which are designed for some particular set of 
desired outcomes, contexts, and youth, are relevant in other settings. They address 
how life skills are linked with the particular economic, political, and social aims of 
that program or context. Some chapters illustrate how international and national 
goals for such education may be in conflict with local community values and par- 
ticipants’ experiences. These analyses suggest that in order for life skills education 
to contribute to addressing inequalities, creating more sustainable futures, and 
achieving well-being, they must identify both the valued outcomes and the con- 
straints to achieving these outcomes. 

Second, authors reflect on ways that specific life skills and programs can be 
reframed and adapted so that they not only focus on cultivating individually pos- 
sessed behaviors and attitudes in young people, but they also address contextual 
constraints that inhibit young people from using their skills. In this way, the analy- 
ses presented in this volume do not offer a simple set of technical guides to develop- 
ing a life skills education curriculum, nor how these programs can be adapted and 
expanded to improve outcomes for more youth. Rather, they assert that life skills 
education can and needs to transform certain values and practices that currently 
curtail young people's ability to live life well. Authors call for careful consideration 
of the values, knowledge, and behaviors that are important for young people to 
achieve well-being in these challenging contexts, so that policymakers and educa- 
tors can more effectively design, implement, and evaluate life skills education pro- 
grams according to valued outcomes. 

To set up the book and the analyses in subsequent chapters, Murphy-Graham and 
Cohen undertake a review of theoretical, programmatic, and empirical research on 
life skills from different disciplinary perspectives. This chapter first broadly identi- 
fies life skills as those skills necessary to do life well. This is a broader conceptual- 
ization than the outcomes desired in the three discourse communities they identify: 
prevention and protection, labor market outcomes, and quality education. Through 
a thorough analysis of theoretical and empirical literature, they identify core life 
skills that overlap among these discourse communities: critical ways of thinking, 
development of social and emotional competencies, and mastery of certain tasks 
and information. These skills are a “least common denominator" of what is neces- 
sary to teach young people in order to live life well. They call for the need to con- 
textualize these life skills within programs to examine what living well or wellbeing 
means for youth in across different contexts. 

Social and emotional learning (SEL), a key component of most life skills pro- 
grams, is examined in-depth in Chap. 3 by Brush et al. The authors explain that SEL 
is referred to by many names, often overlapping with life skills education and other 
initiatives to improve learning, health, and developmental outcomes for children and 
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youth. The chapter provides an overview of SEL and its relationship to life skills edu- 
cation, and identify where clarity and cohesion do or do not exist within the field of 
SEL by exploring how it is conceptualized, measured, and promoted in different set- 
tings around the world. The authors present work from the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education's Taxonomy Project, drawing on data collected over a series of research 
projects. By applying a common coding system to SEL frameworks, programs, and 
measurement/assessment tools, the authors identify areas of overlap and divergence 
between them. The chapter summarizes key findings from these projects while high- 
lighting the need for both deeper contextualization and localized research and devel- 
opment, and concludes by discussing implications for research and practice. 

In Chap. 4, DeJaeghere examines how life skills education programs often empha- 
size teaching behaviors to young people to overcome their problems, such as youth 
unemployment and teen pregnancy. Her analysis, which is informed by two studies con- 
ducted on life skills—one as part of a youth livelihood program in East Africa, and the 
other a life skills program for lower caste and lower class girls in India— suggests that 
programs have an underlying individualist, psycho-social, and behavioralist approach. 
She points out that teen pregnancy and youth unemployment, among other issues, are 
social problems that an individualistic approach will not be able to fully address: “such 
an approach does little to address the systemic social and economic conditions that cre- 
ate injustices and inequalities" (p. 77). To think differently about how to use life skills to 
foster a “good life" that is just, equitable, and sustainable, the chapter offers a transfor- 
mative framing based on a critical and relational approach that includes values and per- 
spectives that youth desire and need within their challenging contexts. So, for example, 
rather than focus on “responsibility,” life skills could be framed as emphasizing “reci- 
procity.” Positive attitude can be reframed as “hope” and “empathy” reframed as “soli- 
darity.” In specifying how to reconceptualize life skills, the chapter offers an alternative 
for how we can teach young people to live in changing social, economic, and environ- 
mental contexts that are marked by greater precarity and inequality. 

A transformative approach to life skills education programs is also the focus of 
Kwauk's chapter, which analyzes sports programs designed to empower girls. 
Through an analysis of 10 life skills approaches guiding sport for development 
(SFD) programs, Kwauk examines how organizations often take an “unintentional 
and uncritical approach to education through sport—or in this case a normative 
approach to life skills education— ... to teach skills like teamwork, communica- 
tion, and goal orientation" (p. 95). In contrast, she asks if they can “take a more 
transformative approach aimed at altering the conditions of inequality that have 
marginalized populations in the first place" (p. 95). She identifies the life skills and 
desired outcomes of each of these programs, which often place a heavy emphasis on 
pro-social and interpersonal skills. In order to be more transformative, she suggests 
that programs should pay more attention to the intrapersonal skills of values, iden- 
tity, and perspectives, so as to change the way that young people think about their 
world and interact in it. She calls for re-thinking skills, such as teaching how to 
engage differences, to foster reciprocity and solidarity, and to develop partnerships 
and coalitions such that the onus for changes toward greater empowerment is not 
solely on the girl. 
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Honeyman et al.’s chapter illustrates how different organizations, working within 
a framework set out by USAID’s life skills programs, engaged in a community of 
practice to learn from each other to develop and adapt their institutional approach. 
Their collective work in three different countries, Rwanda, Algeria, and the 
Philippines, highlights the importance of contextualizing programs, determining 
and training effective pedagogical approaches, and sustaining and scaling up these 
initiatives. Each institutional program engaged with different participants, including 
connecting out-of-school youth with vocational/entrepreneurial opportunities 
(Rwanda), working to integrate school completers into formal employment 
(Algeria), and reintegrating survivors of human trafficking into a safe workforce 
(Philippines). Each program adapted life skills frameworks from USAID within 
their organizations to navigate the diverse set of power relations among actors in 
order to implement a locally relevant program. They also illustrate the challenges 
that funded programs have in developing relevant curricula and pedagogy, including 
a lack of support for the training of educators/facilitators in teaching life skills, 
which is different from teaching content knowledge. Finally, they argue life skills 
programs could be more fully integrated into educational systems as a cross-cutting 
focus of instruction, or even through a wholehearted overhaul of general teacher 
pedagogy, in order to sustain and scale such programs. 

In another example of programs aimed at employment, Murphy-Graham's chap- 
ter about a sports-based, life skills job-training program in Honduras and Guatemala 
shows the value of learning life skills as conditions for other capabilities, and as an 
outcome itself. Using a capability approach to analyze pre-conditions, capabilities, 
and wellbeing outcomes, she shows how certain life skills foster particular values 
that serve as pre-conditions for youth to act on their capabilities, or sets of opportu- 
nities that arise from the program. These include beliefs and attitudes about them- 
selves, such as no longer feeling stuck, having self-confidence, and developing a 
sense of discipline and work ethic. Furthermore, she illustrates how certain life 
skills serve as both means and ends, particularly those that build relationships and 
social ties. Developing relationships with their peers and learning teamwork were 
critical to fostering a sense of affiliation, something most the program participants 
did not have because they were out-of-school, not employed, and disconnected from 
positive social networks. These life skills further enabled them to make new friends, 
a desirable outcome itself. This analysis points out that according to many of the 
participating youth, these kinds of life skills—as values that serve as pre-conditions 
to other capabilities, and as means and ends in themselves—were as important as 
getting a job, which was a desired outcome of the program, but which was further 
constrained by the socio-economic environment in which they lived. Murphy- 
Graham calls for life skills education programs to take into consideration the values 
that are desired for youth's wellbeing as well as the conditions in their environment 
that might constrain them from realizing what they value from these programs. 

Arur and Sharma's chapter examines a different set of life skills—informational 
literacies—that are critical for preparing young Indian boys for future employment in 
precarious conditions. While informational literacy may be regarded as a set of techni- 
cal, or cognitive, skills, Arur and Sharma use a sociocultural and transformational 
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approach to show how it is also imbued with social and political values about who one 
can become through their future work. In this way, literacy skills are connected with 
the identity domain discussed in Chap. 3 by Brush et al., in terms of understanding 
one's goals and preferences within a specific social-cultural context. By placing career 
information and skills within a framework of education for sustainable development, 
Arur and Sharma also show that such life skills for young boys go beyond gaining 
knowledge and information about getting employed, and toward skills for assessing/ 
identifying more equitable and sustainable livelihoods. These "skills" include under- 
standing the gendered and casted nature of the labor market; identifying alternative, 
local and “green” employability options; and identifying one’s emotional responses 
and needs in relation to work, and the uncertainties of it. Finally, like Pacheco- 
Montoya and Murphy-Graham, the authors also illustrate the pedagogical tools they 
used to enhance these skills, including videos taken by boys of relevant social issues 
in their community in which they want to engage. 

Sahni's chapter examines how the Prerna School in Uttar Pradesh, India focuses 
not on life skills as such, but on a broader concept of “life knowledge"—in other 
words, the type of knowledge and education that allow youth to navigate the diffi- 
cult terrain of their lives. Sahni, an Indian feminist whose work on at the Prerna 
School for girls is renowned around the world and is recounted in her book, Reaching 
for the Sky (Sahni, 2017), describes the action research project she is currently 
engaged in with young men in the recently created Prerna Boys School. Realizing 
that “if we want a better world for our girls, then their fathers, brothers, and future 
husbands need to be part of the solution" (p. 200), the chapter explains the rationale 
and process through which the school was created. A key life skill that the school 
focuses on is developing a feminist consciousness in boys, utilizing critical dia- 
logues on a wide range of topics including masculinity, violence against women at 
home and on the street, gender, and marriage. The chapter includes several excerpts 
of critical dialogues with male youth that illustrate, for example, how boys are able 
to discuss what they have learned about the differential treatment of boys and girls 
and whether they think it is fair. The chapter argues that life skills should not be 
considered an “add on" in an afterschool or extracurricular program, but rather fully 
integrated into the official curriculum, thereby “redefining the scope of education, 
deepening and widening it to make it more relevant in the lives of its students and 
the societies that they live in and can change in the future" (p. 214). 

In another examination of how to shift gender inequalities through life skills 
education, Pacheco-Montoya and Murphy-Graham's chapter delves deeply into 
critical thinking, an oft-included but not well understood life skill. Their study illus- 
trates how critical thinking is taught and used by young women and men in Honduras 
in an effort to prevent early marriage, and to alter gendered attitudes and relations 
more broadly. As a design-based study, they walk the reader through the develop- 
ment of a specific set of curricular and pedagogical tools, including using peer edu- 
cators that acted as critical mirrors in examining gendered assumptions, and 
scenarios based on real experiences of youth that provoked discussions of alterna- 
tives to hegemonic gender beliefs. Through the use of these tools, they show how 
youth grappled with the cognitive dissonance that is produced between commonly 
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held beliefs and alternative perspectives. Finally, they illustrate how these new per- 
spectives and knowledge informed young people’s decisions in their daily lives. 
This chapter provides educators and development practitioners helpful examples of 
curricula and pedagogy that can foster these important life skills for transforming 
gender inequalities in this specific context. 

In an examination of how education can support economically and socially sustainable 
pastoral communities, Yitbarek et al.’s chapter offers another contextually grounded and 
rich case study of the life skills that are valued by pastoralist communities in Ethiopia, and 
analyze whether and how they are taught in their school curricula. Through data gathered 
from a range of pastoralist community members, they show that the forms of education 
and life skills they value should be connected to their livelihoods in agriculture, while also 
preparing young people for a changing socio-economic future caused by economic chal- 
lenges and climate change. Learning about livestock husbandry as well as construction of 
homes are central to pastoralists’ ways of life, but they are not well integrated into the 
formal or non-formal education systems. In particular, they draw attention to the indige- 
nous forms of knowledge that need to be taught and learned, which are also relevant for 
their specific environmental and social conditions. Community members also stressed the 
importance of learning about their culturally specific forms of community governance, 
conflict resolution, and values of sharing and reciprocity. Through an analysis of the cur- 
rent, official curriculum, they show that these forms of knowledge and skills are insuffi- 
ciently included in the curriculum, which focuses more broadly on national values and 
skills to live together. They also call for specific pedagogical approaches used within pas- 
toralist communities for effectively teaching such life skills, including experiential learn- 
ing, mentorship and apprenticeship, and observation and listening—pedagogical practices 
that are also mentioned as relevant for young people's life skills for employment by 
Honeyman et al. 

Our concluding chapter, authored by Dana Schmidt, identifies some of the cross- 
cutting themes of this book. She poignantly argues that: 


Youth of today are part of a generation that will grapple with rising levels of inequality, the 
economic and health fall out of a global pandemic, the near and present danger of climate 
change, and more challenges which we cannot yet imagine. They need and deserve these 
skills to have a fighting chance of living life well. We owe it to them to continue working to 
define and teach these skills, and to do it at scale (p. 277). 


Schmidt identifies three important contributions of the volume regarding how to 
engage life skills education from a critical perspective. First, life skills are espe- 
cially important for marginalized adolescents, but should not be used as an excuse 
to put the onus of creating a life well lived entirely upon the individual, particularly 
not on an individual already marginalized within his or her socioeconomic context. 
Second, there are some common denominators with respect to which skills are 
important: clusters of social and emotional skills and cognitive abilities, such as 
critical thinking stand out. Critical thinking skills related to who holds power in 
society, and why, emerges as a key requirement to sparking social change. Finally, 
how life skills are taught may be as important, if not more important, than prescrib- 
ing a very specific set of skills to teach. Given this, the ways in which teachers are 
prepared to teach life skills and the skills they themselves embody is crucial. 
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Conclusions 


This book brings together a rich body of literature on life skills education that, we 
hope going forward, can help policymakers, educators, and practitioners in formal 
and non-formal education spaces. The analyses in this volume highlight ways to 
frame, contextualize, and teach life skills for purposes of ensuring that youth can 
live life better in conditions of precarity, inequality, and injustice. Drawing on criti- 
cal perspectives and analysis, the authors in this book illustrate that life skills educa- 
tion is shaped by divergent purposes and contexts, not always aligned with what 
youth and their communities need nor value. By aligning life skills education, its 
content, and its pedagogies with what is valued for living life well, such education 
can go a long way toward achieving the goals that the SDGs, governments, organi- 
zations, and young people aspire to achieve. 
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Chapter 2 A 
Life Skills Education for Youth gese 
in Developing Countries: What Are They 

and Why Do They Matter? 


Erin Murphy-Graham and Alison K. Cohen 


Abstract Drawing from a review of theoretical, methodological, and empirical lit- 
erature on life skills from the fields of education, public health, psychology, eco- 
nomics, and international development, this paper attempts to clarify basic 
definitional and conceptual issues that relate to life skills education. It addresses the 
questions: (1) What are life skills, and how has the term emerged in academic and 
donor agency literature? And (2) What bodies of practice and research evidence 
converge in the rise of ‘life skills’ programming and increased interest in ‘life skills’ 
among thought leaders and donors in the field of international education? The paper 
identifies implications from this analysis to be considered in research and interven- 
tions that focus on life skills for adolescents, particularly in light of global efforts to 
improve the quality of education. 


Keywords Life skills - Adolescents - International education - Quality education - 
Low-income countries 


Introduction: Clarifying the Muddy Waters of Life 
Skills Education 


‘Life skills’ is a popular concept in the field of education. One review of the litera- 
ture on ‘life skills’ education found that there were as many definitions of life skills 
as there were global education actors and thought leaders (Dupuy & Halvorsen, 
2016). Non-governmental organizations and international aid agencies such as the 
UK Department for International Development (DFID), the United States Agency 
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for International Development (USAID), the World Bank, and UNICEF embrace 
the idea that education should prepare individuals both academically and with 
‘skills,’ also referred to as ‘life skills, *non-cognitive skills, “character skills’ and/ 
or ‘socio-emotional skills.’! Acquiring ‘skills’ is commonly mentioned as a charac- 
teristic of quality education (e.g., Sayed & Ahmed, 2015; Sustainable Development 
Goal Target 4.4; Tikly & Barrett, 2011). The meanings and terminologies associated 
with the concept of life skills vary, and methods for systematically measuring and 
tracking changes in life skills are not well defined. While life skills might be a 
catchy phrase, specification of the cognitive, socio-emotional and behavioral learn- 
ing outcomes is needed, particularly for researchers interested in examining how 
and if interventions can lead to improvements in people’s lives. 

Drawing from a review of theoretical, methodological, and empirical literature 
on life skills from the fields of education, public health, psychology, economics, and 
international development, this chapter attempts to clarify basic definitional and 
conceptual issues that relate to life skills education. It addresses the questions: 


* What are life skills, and how has the term emerged and changed over time in 
academic and donor agency literature? 

* What bodies of practice and research evidence converge in the rise of life skills 
programming and increased interest in life skills education for youth? 


Based on our review of existing research and program/institutional documents, 
we identify distinct but overlapping discourse communities that use the term ‘life 
skills’ that have converged in the field of education. A discourse community is a 
group of people who share a set of basic values, assumptions, and goals, and use 
communication to achieve these goals (Swales, 1990).! While there is some overlap 
in how these discourse communities conceptualize life skills, the goals of each of 
these are somewhat distinct, and therefore the ways in which they invoke ‘life skills’ 
varies. These discourse communities include the education community in which we 
situate ourselves and our concern with the quality of education, particularly in 
developing country contexts. Two more longstanding discourse communities, which 
indeed spill into the quality education community, include: (a) scholars and practi- 
tioners of public health and social work who are concerned with skills for *preven- 
tion and protection; and (b) economists, who have focused on ‘labor market 
outcomes' and draw upon work in the field of psychology. We describe each of 
these discourse communities in greater detail, as well as the areas of overlap in how 
they use the term ‘life skills’ in their interventions and publications. After discuss- 
ing the findings from our examination of ‘life skills’ in the academic and donor 
agency literature, we conclude by explaining how the capabilities approach to edu- 
cation, which explicitly links education with a social justice perspective and 
provides a wider set of outcomes from life skills education than offered by any 


! We use the term “discourse community" rather than “field” or “discipline” because it also allows 
to capture the various actors working in educational settings, including non-governmental organi- 
zations, local education stakeholders, and the youth, facilitators, and community members that are 
engaged in life skills education programming around the world. 
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single discourse community, can help inform future work on education and life 
skills for youth (Robeyns, 2017; Tikly & Barrett, 2011; Walker, 2012). 


Skill as the Ability to Do Something Well 


Before proceeding, we explain what we mean by ‘skill’ and ‘life skills,’ although 
there is a great deal of variability in how these concepts are defined in the studies we 
review below. The terms ‘skill’ and ‘competency’ are commonly collapsed, but in 
the past the word ‘skill’ referred to the ability to undertake a task in the context of 
work and the skilled worker was trained (Taylor, 2005, pp. 201-18). Skill often 
focused on manual skills that involved both physical psychomotor abilities and 
mental cognitive abilities (Winterton et al., 2006). Very briefly defined, 'skill refers 
to the ability, coming from one's knowledge, practice, and aptitude, to do some- 
thing well. 

The term ‘cognitive skills’ has traditionally been used to refer to processes that 
occur in the brain to learn to do something well. Cognitive skills are associated with 
activities such as problem solving, reasoning, thinking, assessing, concluding and 
include the mental processes of analysis, synthesis and evaluation (Westera, 2011, 
p. 77). More recent research has introduced the idea of “embodied cognition’ - that 
the brain is actually part of a broader system that involves perception and action as 
well (Shapiro, 2007). Performing tasks therefore requires a complex synergy 
between cognitive and bodily functions. Driving is an example that helps explain 
this synergy: 

In skills training, substantial repetition, which allows learners to gradually improve their 

performance levels in terms of speed, precision and fluency, is usually involved. As a con- 

sequence, skills performance becomes more and more automated: experienced drivers, for 
example, are hardly aware of the complex cognitive tasks they perform, while their inexpe- 


rienced counterparts must consciously think about almost any operation they carry out 
(Westera, 2011, p. 77). 


Skills are connected with the accomplishment of specific tasks (driving, solving 
problems) and repetition is often required to improve performance. A combination 
of perceptual, cognitive and motor skills is involved in the demonstration of skilled 
performance. Training programs can provide opportunities to gain the knowledge 
and practice in specific domains that lead to skill mastery. 

If we take the idea that a skill is the ability to do something well, then *life skills,' 
in its broadest and most simplistic definition is fo be able to do life well. But more 
commonly, it refers to skills that help a person through everyday tasks and to be 
active and engaged members of a community. 
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Review and Analysis of Life Skills Education 


To better understand how various actors in the field of international development 
education are engaging with the term ‘life skills, in other words to clarify the 
"muddy waters,” we conducted a review to become acquainted with the organiza- 
tions and scholars that are doing work related to life skills education. The process 
used for this analysis included the following core elements. 

First, we engaged in a search and analysis of actors and stakeholders working in 
the field of international development education that are engaged in life skills edu- 
cation. This involved: 


* Systematic online searches using key words (life skills, non-cognitive skills, 
skills, adolescent girls) to identify key stakeholders and initiatives in the field at 
global, regional, and national levels; 

* A detailed desk review of key global initiatives using websites and other avail- 
able resources, particularly policy or project documents; 

* [nterviews with key actors in life skills education including researchers, donors, 
and multi-lateral agencies who convened for a workshop on Life Skills education 
held at UC Berkeley in May, 2018. Additionally, we have attended panel sessions 
at international conferences to gain insights into work that has not yet been pub- 
lished or posted on agency websites. 

* A comprehensive review of published studies to examine the evidence base 
regarding the impact of life skills education (Murphy-Graham & Cohen, 2019, 
included in Table 2.4). 


This analysis of actors and stakeholders, as well as the empirical literature, allowed 
us to identify emerging categories that we subsequently labelled "discourse 
communities." 


Findings: What Are Skills and Why Do They Matter 
for Education? 


Our review and analysis suggest three converging bodies of research and practice 
that have resulted in the rise of life skills education programming. The first includes 
work among scholars and practitioners in the field of prevention science, which 
broadly sees life skills as important for preventing drug and alcohol use, as well as 
preventing sexually transmitted diseases (particularly HIV), early pregnancy, and 
other risky behaviors. The second is the discourse community that has been influ- 
enced by the work of Nobel-prize winning economist James Heckman, who with 
co-authors, has argued that the predictive power of skills rivals that of cognitive 
skills, and so interventions should focus on fostering such skills. Life skills are 
instrumental to *promoting lifetime success' particularly in the labor market (Kautz 
et al., 2014). Heckman and co-authors have drawn upon the Big Five Personality 
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theory in the field of Psychology, a framework for understanding personality traits 
with five factors: openness, contentiousness, extraversion, agreeableness, and neu- 
roticism. Finally, a third community focuses on life skills because they see getting 
youth into school as an insufficient step in transforming lives and communities. 
Rather, they focus on broadening what is taught in school to ensure education can 
be useful for life broadly (not just for health or work). Table 2.1 below summarizes 
these three discourse communities, and each are described in greater detail in the 
sections that follow. 


Table 2.1 Summary of three discourse communities that emphasize life skills 


Discourse 
community & 
related 
disciplines 


Prevention and 
protection 
(Public Health/ 
Social Work) 


Goals 


Life skills for healthy 
choices 

Protection from risky 
behavior (e.g. drug use, 
unprotected sex, gang 
involvement) 


Life skills emphasized 
as... 

Decision-making 
Communication 

Resist peer pressure 
Self-knowledge and care 


Examples of 
organizations/ 
interventions aligned 
with this discourse 
community 


Life Skills Training 
program 

10 programs reviewed 
in 'Sexuality 
Education: a ten 
country review of 
school curricula in East 
and Southern Africa' 


(Population Council, 
2012) 


l Labor market 


Life skills for labor 


‘Big five’ personality 


A Ganar Program 


outcomes market outcomes domains (Sports-based life skills 
(Economics) including employment, | (conscientiousness, training program for 
productivity, job quality, | openness, extraversion, youth in 21 countries) 
entrepreneurship, agreeableness, Juventud y Empleo 
earnings. neuroticism/emotional (Youth and 
stability) Employment program 
Teamwork in the Dominican 
Communication Republic) 
Problem-solving Programs reviewed in 
‘Skills Training 
Programs’ (J-PAL, 
2017) 
Quality Life skills for range of | Leadership CAMFED (Campaign 
education well-being outcomes & | Communication for Female Education 
(Education) meeting day to day Critical thinking for girls in five African 
challenges and making | Social and emotional countries) 
informed decisions competencies Room to Read 


Twenty-first century skills 


Brookings Institution 
(see Kwauk & Braga, 
2017; Winthrop & 
McGivney, 2016) 
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Table 2.2. Core ideas and areas of overlap in the three discourse communities 


Areas of Prevention and 
overlap: protection Labor market outcomes Quality education 
Mastery of HIV/STD prevention | Specific information or Range of academic 
certain tasks/ knowledge and proper | performance tasks related to | subjects 
knowledge/ use of birth control jobs or entrepreneurship (e.g., | Identification of life 
information methods carpentry, computer goals 
Drug/alcohol harm technician, social outreach, Ability to identify 
reduction and sales and marketing) power structures in 
knowledge society 
Legal information Familiarity with the 
(e.g., legal drinking concepts of gender 
age) norms, equality vs. 
equity 
Social and Self-control Regulating emotions Negotiation 
emotional Communication Communication Self-confidence 
competencies Assertiveness/refusal | Teamwork Relationships 
Empathy Perseverance/grit (mentors) 
Negotiation Personal awareness & Perseverance 
Self-Confidence/ management Empathy 
esteem Self-reliance 
Communication 
(facilitation, 
presentation skills, 
‘voice’ ) 
Critical thinking/ | Critical examination | Problem solving Critical thinking and 
ways of thinking | of power structures in | Decision making problem solving 
society related to Critical creative thinking Need to analyze 
gender and social class context and power 
Goal-orientation 
Decision making 


The three discourse communities have different areas of emphasis for their work 
in life skills, though there is some overlap. While these three discourse communities 
conceptualize and have different outcome targets, there is also convergence around 
the idea that adolescents need to: (1) master certain tasks, knowledge and/or 
information, (2) develop a group of social and emotional competencies that will 
lead to valuable behaviors, and; (3) have ways of thinking that we consider to 
fall within the category of critical thinking. Table 2.2 summarizes these areas of 
convergence, and each of these discourse communities is described in greater detail 
in the sections that follow. 

At a general level, this common ground across the three discourse communities 
(mastery of certain tasks/knowledge/information; group of social and emotional 
competencies; critical thinking/ways of thinking), might help to create a better start- 
ing place for identifying common programmatic pedagogies, goals, and assess- 
ments. Furthermore, a brief understanding of the historical development and 
evolution of these discourse communities helps clarify why there is so much 
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variability in the outcomes programs currently emphasize. Understanding this his- 
tory is a critical step towards improving future work in life skills education. 


Life Skills for Prevention 


In ‘prevention’ education programs (drugs, tobacco, alcohol, violence, teenage sex, 
pregnancy, other risky behavior), life skills have a long history of prominent place- 
ment. One of the leading life skills programs in this field, called Life Skills Training 
(LST), began in the 1970s under the leadership of Dr. Gilbert Botvin. Botvin was 
trained as a clinical and developmental psychologist at Columbia University, and 
his first job was with the American Health Foundation, which was at the cutting 
edge of the field that eventually became known as preventative medicine. He became 
interested in risk reduction and behavioral interventions that might modify or enrich 
the development or risk factors. Convinced that major social and psychological fac- 
tors promote the initiation of substance use and other risky behaviors, he developed 
a program he eventually called ‘life skills’ that had to do with promoting overall 
competency and more effective adolescent development, a more comprehensive 
approach targeting individual risk factors. LST is perhaps the best-known drug pre- 
vention program, and has been used with youth in all 50 states and all the territories 
of the USA, and it has been used in 39 countries across all six habited continents. 
LST has also demonstrated beneficial outcomes in over 35 rigorous evaluation stud- 
ies (see Botvin LifeSkills Training, n.d.). 

The LST program consists of three major components that “cover the critical 
domains found to promote drug use... Research has shown that students who 
develop skills in these three domains are far less likely to engage in a wide range of 
high-risk behaviors" (See: https://www.lifeskillstraining.com/Ist-overview/). The 
three components are drug resistance skills, personal self-management skills, and 
general social skills. Given the goals of this program, the empirical work on LST 
emphasizes outcomes of drinking, cigarette, and drug use, rather than measuring 
life skills as outcome variables. Different variations of the curriculum have been 
tested (the standard curriculum lasts 15 weeks and is implemented in schools). 

Prevention programs that targeted the HIV/AIDS epidemic followed this model, 
often linking life skills training with content knowledge about how to prevent dis- 
ease transmission (similar to linking content knowledge about tobacco, alcohol, and 
drugs in LST). As Boler and Aggleton (2005) explain, in the early 1990s, “when it 
became apparent that many young people (and adults) were not going to change 
their sexual behavior merely because they were told that they should, the interna- 
tional development community — particularly UNICEF— rallied around the idea of 
teaching life skills as part of HIV/AIDS education” (p. 1). The idea had its roots in 
the same body of scholarship from North America and European psychology, but 
not necessarily referencing prevention. Rather, it focused on the qualities of suc- 
cessful leadership. Over time, and in an attempt to make the skills more appealing 
to governments and communities, the term ‘life skills’ began to encompass an 
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ever-increasing level of generic skills, including communicating, listening care- 
fully, empathy-building, and income-generation. In 2005, Boler and Aggleton 
argued that claims regarding the role of these life skills in preventing HIV were 
made largely with no evidence (particularly with regards to sexual behavior). 

A review of the effects and effectiveness of Life Skills Education for HIV pre- 
vention in young people (Yankah & Aggleton, 2008) found that most interventions 
to prevent HIV included a life skills component, and that programs worked best to 
positively influence knowledge, attitudes, intentions, skills, and abilities. However, 
life skills programs rarely produced consistent effects on sexual behavior or biologi- 
cal outcomes (the contraction of STDs). (This finding appears to remain true for 
more recent studies, such as Dunbar et al., 2010.) Similar to the LST studies, these 
evaluations focus on behavioral outcomes and so we can learn little about the ways 
in which the programs impact life skills (as outcomes in and of themselves) and if 
changes in life skills are associated with any beneficial long-term outcomes (such as 
egalitarian intimate relationships) over time. 

Despite a lack of documented impact of life skills training programs to prevent 
HIV, a "regional curriculum scan" conducted in 2011 (commissioned by UNESCO 
and UNFPA and authored by the Population Council, 2012) found that some form 
of "skills" was included in the HIV/prevention curricula of 10 African countries. 
However, the content was often deemed *weak', particularly in terms of fostering 
critical thinking skills and advocacy skills. A subsequent review (Haberland, 2015) 
of rigorous evaluations of sexuality and HIV education programs found that most of 
the programs that met the review criteria had “skills” (not precisely defined) as a 
component of their curricula. However, what the review found was that the pro- 
grams that addressed gender and power were five times more likely to be effective 
than those that did not. This points to the idea that the skill of ‘critical thinking about 
gender and power’ might be among the most important life skills for the prevention 
of HIV and changing sexual behavior. 

We identified 43 empirical studies focusing on life skills for youth in developing 
country contexts published after 2005 — of these, we classified 35 in the prevention 
discourse community. As detailed in Table 2.4, many of these studies are from India 
(N = 21). Other countries include Iran, Nigeria, Kenya, South Africa, Indonesia, 
Mexico, Pakistan, Thailand, Zambia and Zimbabwe. Many outcome variables are 
studied: health risk behavior; condom use; HIV knowledge; smoking; and a range 
of psychosocial outcomes (“positive emotions," resisting peer pressure, self- 
knowledge). The rigor of these studies is quite variable, and the totality of evidence 
is not compelling due in part to the time frame (with research conducted immedi- 
ately upon program completion) and the lack of specificity regarding measures used 
and research procedures (see Table 2.4). 
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Skills for Labor Market Productivity 


In a recently published paper “Does Education Strengthen the Life Skills of 
Adolescents?" the “elevator pitch" is that “life skills, sometimes referred to as non- 
cognitive skills or personality traits (e.g., conscientiousness or locus of control — the 
belief to influence events and their outcomes), affect labor market productivity" 
(Schurer, 2017, p. 1). This paper is consistent with the discourse community of 
economists, who, drawing upon the work of personality psychologists, explore the 
relationship between "skills" and later life outcomes (including health and labor 
market). They also seek to understand which traits are malleable through educa- 
tional interventions. 

The work of James Heckman, Nobel Laureate in economics and Professor at the 
University of Chicago, and his co-authors on skills has allowed the concept to gain 
heft but unfortunately has not helped provide conceptual clarity. This is in part 
because Heckman’s own use of the term has evolved over time. In earlier publica- 
tions, Heckman referred to “non-cognitive” skills (Heckman et al., 2006, 
pp. 411-82). In a much-cited paper published by the National Bureau of Economics 
Research, Heckman and his co-author Tim Kautz use the term “character skills” 
(2013). In an OECD report that draws upon this 2013 paper, the authors revert to the 
term “non-cognitive” (Kautz et al., 2014). In his 2016 paper published in the journal 
Human Development and Capabilities, Heckman and his co-author Chase Corbin 
use the term “skills” without a modifier (Heckman & Corbin, 2016). While the spe- 
cific wording of his argument has evolved, the crux of Heckman’s message is that 
the notion of “skill” is a useful one because "skill suggests that these attributes can 
be learned...all attributes can be shaped" (Heckman & Kautz, 2013, p. 10; empha- 
sis added). Heckman has also been consistent in his message regarding the inade- 
quacy of outdated modes of measuring what might predict long-term life outcomes, 
namely IQ and other achievement tests.? Interventions must also target “character 
skills" valued in the labor market, in school, and other domains (Heckman & 
Kautz, 2013). 

Given the widespread popularity and diffusion of these ideas, a closer examina- 
tion of how Heckman and his co-authors conceptualize "skills" is warranted. 
Table 2.3 below lists ways in which Heckman and co-authors have explained and 
written about skills. 

Heckman and his co-authors use the term “skill” as the broadest possible cate- 
gory — essentially to capture anything important for personal and social well-being 
(even referring to "health" as a skill). In Heckman and Kautz (2013), greater atten- 
tion is given to the field of psychology and its "relatively well-accepted" taxonomy 
of descriptors or temperament attributes of personality. These are the “Big Five" 
domains, including conscientiousness, openness to new experience, extraversion, 
agreeableness, and neuroticism/emotional stability.! From these traits, Heckman 
and Kautz (drawing upon a table adapted from psychologists John and Srivastava) 
list a number of facets, related skills, and “analogous childhood temperament skills” 
(2013, p. 12). However, they are careful not to use the label “traits” as they believe 
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Table 2.3 Heckman and co-authors’ conceptualizations of skills 
Skills are: 

Heckman and | Character skills are universally valued across all cultures and societies (p. 4) 
Kautz (2013) |Skills enable people. They are capacities to function. Greater levels of skill 
foster social inclusion and create social well-being. Skills give agency to people 
to shape their lives in the present and to create future skills (p. 5). 
| Character skills include perseverance (“grit”), self-control, trust, attentiveness, 
| self-esteem and self-efficacy, resilience to adversity, openness to new 
experience, empathy, humility, tolerance of diverse opinions and the ability to 
engage productively in society (p. 6). 
Heckman and | Skills — broadly defined — are major sources of well-being and flourishing in 
Corbin (2016) | society (p. 344). 
The current literature on the economics of human development recognizes the 
multiplicity of skills that characterize human diversity and contribute to creating 
flourishing lives (p. 343). 
Personality skills — that is, “soft skills" such as trust, altruism, reciprocity, 
perseverance, attention, motivation, self-confidence, and personal health — are 
also important (p. 345). 

Health and mental health are essential skills (p. 345). 


that this term signifies a sense of permanence and possibly also of heritability" 
(Heckman & Kautz, 2013, p. 10). 

Heckman and Kautz explain that they use the term skills rather than traits because 
"skills suggests that these attributes can be learned, both cognitive and character 
skills can change and be changed over the course of the lifecycle" (2013, p. 10; 
emphasis added). While research in psychology does indicate that personality traits 
change throughout the lifecycle? the claim Heckman and Kautz make regarding 
how traits can “be changed" (through interventions) is debatable. How and why 
personality traits change and the degree to which they can change through interven- 
tions over time is an active research area in the field of psychology. 

Heckman's work is cited by a number of donor agencies that work in the life 
skills area — including the World Bank, who published the brief “Life Skills: What 
Are They, Why do They Matter, and How Are They Taught?' in 2013. In this brief, 
they draw heavily from Heckman's work as well as other economists who write 
from a human capital perspective. In short, in this perspective, life skills matter 
because they have positive implications for health, education, and labor market 
outcomes. 

The empirical evidence base regarding the effectiveness of labor market training 
programs that focus on life skills suggests mixed results, with some studies showing 
that training has little effect and others finding a positive long run effect (J-PAL, 
2017). Some of this research has focused on the pedagogy and educational strate- 
gies used to deliver training programs, and some encouraging results from random- 
ized evaluations of programs that combine an emphasis on "cognitive" and 
"noncognitive" skills training improve educational trajectories and graduation rates, 
and they have positive effects on labor market outcomes (J-PAL, 2017). One exam- 
ple of this is the randomized evaluation of the A Ganar program, a sports-based job 
training program that emphasizes technical skills as well as “life and employability” 
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skills featured in Murphy-Graham (Chap. 7, this volume). While the program did 
not have any significant effect on the employment rate, or number of jobs or hours 
worked by participating youth, there was a positive impact on job “quality” as mea- 
sured by wages, benefits, and job satisfaction (Duthie et al., 2018). 

A recent review of interventions to strengthen the life skills of adolescents found 
that there is a small evidence base regarding labor market outcomes, and so general 
conclusions are not possible. Measurement of life skills has also proven very diffi- 
cult, which raises concerns regarding the validity of the findings (Schurer, 2017). 
Despite these findings, there is some consensus that adolescence offers a window of 
opportunity to teach life skills through training programs. However, compared with 
early-childhood programs, the evidence on adolescent programs is less abundant 
(Heckman & Kautz, 2013). Furthermore, “there remains a feeling that [skills] train- 
ing must be a key component of labor market integration given the large gap between 
the very low skill level of young people and the needs of firms, especially in devel- 
oping countries" (J-PAL, 2017, p. 1). Table 2.4 includes two additional studies that 
focus on labor market outcomes, both of which had mixed results. 


Life Skills for Quality Education 


*A poor quality education is almost like no education. Great progress has been 
achieved in enrolling children in school around the world. But it is not enough to get 
children in school. We also need to ensure they learn to read, count and acquire the 
necessary life skills." This message, which appears on the front page of the Global 
Partnership for Education website,? exemplifies how life skills are a key component 
of the "bottom line" message about educational quality that currently circulates 
among key policy actors in the field of international development education. In 
addition to basic literacy and numeracy, life skills are a key component of education 
quality. In short, there is consensus that improving the quality of education is a key 
international goal, but there are many different notions of what constitutes quality 
education. Among these different conceptualizations of quality education, there is 
consensus that students should develop life skills (Barrett et al., 2006; DeJaeghere 
et al., 2016; Nikel & Lowe, 2010; Tikly & Barrett, 2011; UNICEF, 2010; World 
Bank, 2018). 

This third discourse community, which we call “quality education,’ has empha- 
sized life skills education in part due to growing recognition that children and ado- 
lescents in developing countries do not always benefit from extended years of 
schooling in terms of what they are learning. Referred to as the "learning crisis", the 
critique is that the curriculum is highly academic and that it is disconnected from 
what adolescents need to learn to do everyday tasks and engage in community life. 
Furthermore, what the curriculum does emphasize, namely basic literacy and 
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numeracy, also has abysmal outcomes. This recognition and its perceived impor- 
tance spurred the publication of the World Bank World Development Report 
"Learning to Realize Education's Promise", which begins with an overview of the 
dimensions of the learning crisis (World Bank, 2018). 

Policy statements and documents from the World Bank, blogs by Washington 
think tanks such as the Brookings Institution, and commissioned research programs 
such as DFID's EdQual or the Raising Learning Outcomes in Education Systems 
(RLO) attempt to grapple with how to improve teaching and learning in formal 
schools. Against this backdrop, international education actors including philan- 
thropic foundations, bilateral and multilateral donors, and local and international 
non-governmental organizations have launched what is likely to be thousands of 
non-formal education programs that focus on life skills (a review of programs in just 
three countries identified 103 programs for adolescent girls) (Dupuy et al., 2018). 
These programs are intended to fill the void that is left by poor quality schools by 
serving children and adolescents who are enrolled in school with afterschool or 
summer programs. Additionally, they serve children and adolescents who never 
attended or have dropped out of school (potentially, at least in part, due to low 
quality). 

Life skills education for adolescent girls has particularly gained prominence in 
the last decade. Advocates for girls' education have increasingly come to realize 
that the "get them into school and all will be well" was a faulty assumption (Sahni, 
2017, and also in her discussion of the Prerna school, this volume). For many years, 
scholars and international organizations such as CARE and Plan International 
focused not on “life skills" per se, but rather on girls’ and women's empowerment 
through education. Getting girls into school, through expanded access that often 
involved scholarships and cash transfers was just the first step of the empowerment 
process. The hope was, and continues to be, that education can be a site to challenge 
the gender norms that have caused under-representation of girls in the system. 
However, empowering educational experiences for girls within the formal system 
are rare (see Murphy-Graham & Lloyd, 2016 for a review of empowering education 
for adolescent girls). 

Some organizations that emphasize life skills education for girls often simultane- 
ously emphasize girls’ empowerment. However, a discursive shift seems to have 
taken place whereby life skills has recently become the focal point for organizations 
working with girls. These include organizations such as Advancing Girls’ Education, 
BRAC, CAMFED, CARE, Plan International, Room to Read, and Save the Children. 
It is possible that “life skills” is a more palatable term for interventions because they 
do not explicitly include the word “power” and may therefore seem less radical or 
politically motivated. Engaging the term “life skills” may allow these organizations 
to more effectively engage ministries of education, who may be familiar and sup- 
portive of life skills programming because it is already a part of their HIV/AIDS 
prevention or technical and vocational training curriculum (mentioned in our dis- 
cussion of the first and second discourse communities). Likewise, using the term 
“life skills” for girls rather than empowerment may enable NGOs to better forge 
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allegiances with stakeholders familiar with labor market training programs (such as 
the business community). 

An earlier review of programs to empower adolescent girls identified four com- 
petencies for empowerment that appeared across interventions. These included 
developing critical ways of thinking and learning, personal competencies, social 
competencies, and productive competencies (Murphy-Graham & Lloyd, 2016). 
These same categories are often included in conceptualizations of life skills for 
adolescent girls. In addition to our Table 2.1 above, Kwauk and Braga (2017) and 
Dupuy et al. (2018) list organizations and their life skills definitions - common are 
an emphasis on critical thinking (sometimes called cognitive skills), personal skills, 
and interpersonal skills (including community living). However, as Kwauk and 
Braga (2017) point out, at the level of life skills education programming for girls, 
practitioners have often limited their scope to quite specific outcomes, such as sex- 
ual and reproductive health, gender-based violence, or labor market outcomes (and 
our identification of these as distinct discourse communities clarifies why this is the 
case). As such, life skills programming and its focus on communication, negotia- 
tion, self-efficacy, and self-esteem focuses on imparting technical knowledge and 
does not enable girls to act differently in her everyday life in her home and com- 
munity (Kwauk & Braga, 2017): 


A narrow focus on skills, together with conflating knowledge as skills, can lead to problems 
in program, curriculum, and policy design, implementation, and assessment. In particular: 
misaligned interventions and outcomes; misidentified target skills; overlooked building 
blocks and/or strategic knowledge; ineffective pedagogy or program delivery; problems 
with measurement; and overstated claims about an intervention or the importance of spe- 
cific skills (p. 6). 


Kwauk and Braga further point out that life skills programs focus on impacts includ- 
ing risk for substance abuse, reduced risky sexual behavior, and mindset change, 
there is too little attention to whether or not life skills education leads to “transfor- 
mative change between the individual girl and her social, political, and economic 
environment. It also does not address whether or how such change for a girl might 
combine into broader collective action that transforms existing social norms, behav- 
iors, and power relations that have systematically placed girls and women at a dis- 
advantage" (Kwauk & Braga, 2017, p. 7). They propose a reconceptualization of 
life skills as competencies that are a mix of interpersonal, intrapersonal, and cogni- 
tive skills. Coupled with knowledge, and attitudes, these constitute a set of compe- 
tencies (life skills) that enable youth to function, thrive, and adapt in their everyday 
lives (Kwauk & Braga, 2017, p. 5). Their proposal is to more explicitly link or to 
"translate" girls' life skills education to social change. This feature — linking life 
skills competencies to social change — is not commonly present in most work on life 
skills, particularly from the other two discourse communities. An explicit focus on 
social change — and the life skills needed to foster change processes — is a more 
recent feature of scholarship that is consistent with earlier work on education for 
youth empowerment (see DeJaeghere et al., 2016; Murphy-Graham, 2012). 

In part due to the recency of work in this discourse community, there is quite a 
slim evidence base regarding the effectiveness of interventions that attempt to 
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improve the quality of education for youth (see Table 2.4). We found that, overall, 
there is little evidence to date that interventions have positive effects on life skills 
conceptualized as a combination of interpersonal, intrapersonal and cognitive skills. 
An earlier review of life skills education programs found that, while there are a very 
small number of rigorous evaluations of life skills programs benefitting adolescents, 
they "generally positively influence psycho-social and attitudinal outcomes, health 
and relationships. They can help to prevent early marriage and they help to develop 
important economic and cognitive skills" (Dupuy et al., 2018). 

A narrative systematic review of life skills education (Nasheeda et al., 2018) 
reviews twenty-five studies (that met their inclusion criteria) in both developed and 
developing countries. This review concludes that the totality of quantitative evi- 
dence for the studies reviewed delivers encouraging prospects for improving life 
skills education programs. At the same time, their conclusions also echo Kwauk and 
Braga's (2017) finding that studies tend to focus on “life skills components" as 
opposed to “understanding what knowledge, skills and attitudes adolescents require 
in order for positive behavior change to occur" (Nasheeda et al., 2018, p. 13). There 
are two additional impact evaluations of life skills programming in progress: The 
Adolescent Girls Empowerment Program (Hewett et al., 2017) evaluation includes 
a number of validated scales/measures of self-efficacy, gender-normative beliefs, 
financial literacy, knowledge of sexual and reproductive health, as well as other 
outcomes of interest (including behavioral and biological outcomes). In addition to 
this study, the findings from a randomized control trial of the girls' education and 
life skills program implemented by Room to Read in India includes a life skills 
assessment tool that includes self-reported scales and activity-based tasks. While 
these two studies are informed by a notion of life skills that is broader in nature — 
consistent with the educationist discourse community studies —they will, unfortu- 
nately, still not be able to capture the extent to which life skills programming can 
foster “transformative change between girls and her social, political and economic 
environment" (Kwauk & Braga, 2017, p. 7). 


Conclusion 


The aim of this chapter has been to gain a clearer understanding of how life skills 
education has been conceptualized, given its popularity in the field of education. We 
identified three distinct discourse communities that are concerned with life skills 
education. To recap, these are: (1) *prevention and protection' which includes prac- 
titioners and scholars in public health and social work, (2) ‘labor market outcomes’ 
which draws from the work of economists, and (3) “quality education’ which draws 
on the work of educationists. We identify three areas of synergy among these dis- 
tinct communities which include mastering specific tasks/information and knowl- 
edge; development of a set of social and emotional competencies; and fostering 
critical ways of thinking. 
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The identification of these synergies should not be considered a new framework 
or conceptualization of life skills — it is really intended to provide a least common 
denominator of sorts across these discourse communities. Focusing only on what is 
common across these discourse communities may be overly reductive. At the same 
time, a common framework or shared way of thinking about life skills that is multi- 
dimensional will be necessary to advance research and practice in the field. The 
identification of these three distinct discourse communities explains why actors in 
the field focus on differential program goals. Highlighting the core life skills ele- 
ments across the discourse communities — critical ways of thinking, development of 
social and emotional competencies, and mastery of certain tasks and information — 
allows for a common set of broadly shared goals for life skills programming. 

This chapter, explaining how three discourse communities conceptualize life 
skills, and the areas of overlap between them, can help provide conceptual clarity 
and will hopefully advance research and knowledge in developing, implementing, 
and evaluating high-quality interventions that are adapted to local contexts to best 
support youth to live life well. 
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Abstract Social and emotional learning (SEL) is an effective way to promote posi- 
tive learning, health, and wellbeing outcomes among children and youth, but the 
field lacks consensus about which skills and competencies are most important, what 
they should be called, and how they should be promoted and measured across 
diverse global contexts. SEL is also referred to by many names, often overlapping 
with life skills education (LSE) and other initiatives to improve learning, health, and 
developmental outcomes for children and youth. This chapter begins by describing 
SEL and its relationship to LSE and the United Nation's Sustainable Development 
Goals. It then showcases where clarity and cohesion do or do not exist within the 
field of SEL by exploring how SEL is conceptualized, measured, and promoted in 
different settings around the world. We draw on data collected over a series of 
research projects in which we applied a common coding system to SEL frame- 
works, programs, and measurement/assessment tools in order to identify areas of 
overlap and divergence between them. The chapter summarizes key findings from 
these projects while highlighting the need for deeper contextualization and local- 
ized research and development and concludes by discussing implications for 
research and practice. 
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Acronyms 

CASEL Collaborative for Academic, Social, and Emotional 
Learning 

EU NESET European Union's Network of Experts working on the 
Social dimension of Education and Training 

IRC International Rescue Committee 

LSE Life skills education 

MELQO MODEL Measurement of Early Learning Quality and Outcomes 
Measurement of Development and Early Learning 

MESH Mindsets, Essential Skills, and Habits 

NGO Non-governmental organization 

OECD Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development 

SEL Social and emotional learning 


United Nations SDGs 
UNESCO 


Sustainable Development Goals 
United Nations Educational, 
Organization 


Scientific and Cultural 


UNICEF United Nations Children's Fund 
USAID United States Agency for International Development 
Introduction 


Children and youth require more than just academic and vocational skills to succeed 
in school, work, and life. Numerous studies have shown that social, emotional, 
behavioral, and character skills, knowledge, attitudes, and competencies — often 
collectively referred to as nonacademic skills and competencies — matter for many 
areas of development, including learning, health, and general wellbeing (e.g., Jones 
et al., 2015; Jones & Kahn, 2017; Merrell & Gueldner, 2010; Moffit et al., 2011). 
Moreover, these skills and competencies are essential to achieving international 
education and development goals, including developing responsible citizens, 
addressing poverty and conflict, ensuring quality and equitable education, and 
achieving global sustainability. However, while there is agreement about the impor- 
tance of nonacademic skills, there remains a lack of consensus about which skills 
are most important, what they should be called, and how they should be promoted 
and measured — which has led many in the field to express concern about the lack of 
precision with which we discuss and measure them (Care et al., 2017; Engber, 2016; 
Gehlbach, 2015; Reeves & Venator, 2014; Sánchez Puerta et al., 2016; Whitehurst, 
2016; Zernike, 2016). 

It is within this broad and somewhat contentious nonacademic domain that the 
fields of life skills education (LSE) and social and emotional learning (SEL) are situ- 
ated. LSE has long been a common approach to promoting and reinforcing nonaca- 
demic skills and competencies in the international education and development sector. 
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More recently, there has also been growing international interest in the separate but 
related field of SEL, with many governmental bodies, multilateral organizations, and 
international non-governmental organizations (NGOS) beginning to incorporate 
SEL concepts and programming into their work, either in coordination with or in 
parallel to LSE efforts. Reflecting the broader nonacademic field, SEL lacks clarity 
around how skills and competencies are conceptualized, defined, taught, and mea- 
sured across diverse approaches. SEL is often treated as monolithic, but the frame- 
works used to guide SEL policy and practice, as well as the programs and measurement 
tools designed to promote and measure SEL skills, do not all include or target the 
same set of skills, nor do they use the same language to describe them, making it dif- 
ficult to ensure alignment between SEL research, programming, and assessment. 

This chapter addresses three major topics: (a) describing SEL and distinguishing 
it from LSE, (b) showcasing where clarity and cohesion do or do not exist within the 
field of SEL, and (c) discussing the implications for research and practice. To do so, 
the chapter first defines SEL, highlights its relevance to the field of international 
education and development and its role in supporting the United Nation's Sustainable 
Development Goals (SDGs), and distinguishes it conceptually from the field of 
LSE. Second, it lays out a major challenge facing SEL, describing how a lack of 
clarity and transparency in the field makes it difficult to accurately translate research 
into practice. This section introduces a coding system designed to respond to this 
challenge by acting as a "Rosetta Stone" for the field, identifying points of align- 
ment and divergence across distinct yet related SEL frameworks, programs, and 
measures. It also explores issues related to the relevance and fit of SEL in settings 
outside of the United States. Finally, the third section of the chapter analyzes data 
from three projects that applied the coding system to SEL frameworks, programs, 
and measurement/assessment tools in order to better understand where alignment 
does or does not exist between the theoretical conceptualization and practical appli- 
cation of SEL. The chapter concludes by sharing the implications of these chal- 
lenges for research and practice. 


What Is Social and Emotional Learning? 


Broadly speaking, social and emotional learning, or SEL, refers to the process 
through which individuals learn and apply a set of social, emotional, and related 
nonacademic skills, attitudes, behaviors, and values that help direct their thoughts, 
feelings, and actions in ways that enable them to succeed in school, work, and life 
(Jones et al., 2017). As we describe in this chapter, there are many ways of thinking 
about and categorizing specific SEL skills and competencies,' but in general SEL 


! There are many different terms used to describe the different constructs and components that fall 
under SEL, LSE, and other related fields (e.g., skills, competencies, behaviors, attitudes, beliefs, 
values, knowledge, etc.). For the purposes of this chapter, we use the two terms "skills and compe- 
tencies.” Both a skill and a competency refer to what one is able to do: Skills are abilities acquired 
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tends to encompass some combination of cognitive, social, and emotional skills and 
competencies (Aspen Commission, 2019). For example, cognitive skills and com- 
petencies enable children to manage their thoughts, feelings, and behavior toward 
the attainment of a goal; emotional skills and competencies enable children to iden- 
tify, understand, and manage their own feelings as well as relate to the emotions of 
others through empathy and perspective-taking; and social skills and competencies 
enable children to build and maintain healthy relationships, resolve conflicts, and 
work and play well with others (Jones & Bouffard, 2012). Importantly, but often- 
times overlooked in the field of SEL, these skills and competencies are also accom- 
panied by a belief ecology: a set of beliefs, values, and attitudes — ways of viewing 
and understanding ourselves and the world around us — that are based on our unique 
combination of knowledge, skills, and dispositions and which serve as an internal 
guide for driving and directing our behavior (Aspen Commission, 2019). This belief 
ecology not only influences the development of the skills and competencies included 
in the cognitive, social, and emotional domains, but also the ultimate purpose and 
end to which one puts those skills to use (e.g., whether we use strong perspective- 
taking skills to empathize vs. harm). 

Research demonstrates that social and emotional skills and competencies are 
malleable and teachable (Jones & Kahn, 2017) and can be successfully developed 
and promoted through high-quality SEL programming (Durlak et al., 2011; Sklad 
et al., 2012; Taylor et al., 2017; Wiglesworth et al., 2016), particularly in educa- 
tional settings, both formal and informal. Research also suggests that SEL may be 
particularly relevant for children and youth who face poverty, violence, and dis- 
crimination around the world (Inter-Agency Network for Education in Emergencies 
(INEE), 2016; Alexander et al., 2010), as children's social-emotional development 
is particularly sensitive to the negative effects of stress and trauma (Evans & Kim, 
2013; Noble et al., 2005; Raver et al., 2013). Importantly, SEL programs also tend 
to have the greatest impact on students who face the greatest number of risks, 
including those with lower socio-economic status and those who enter school 
behind their peers either academically or behaviorally (Bailey et al., 2019; Jones 
et al., 2011). 

But it is important to highlight that high-quality SEL programming and assess- 
ment is about more than just targeting, teaching, and measuring skills and compe- 
tencies. Social-emotional development does not occur in a vacuum; instead, it is 
deeply influenced by a variety of developmental and contextual factors including 
experiences, environments, and relationships, as well as the sociocultural norms and 
the political and economic realities of the settings in which people learn, play, and 
grow (Jones et al., 2017). The most effective SEL efforts are therefore sensitive to 
how skills and competencies are being developed and deployed across home, school, 
and community settings, and seek to provide safe and supportive learning 


through training and practice and competencies are the application of those skills to specific tasks 
in ways informed by one's knowledge, beliefs, and values. For example, perspective-taking is a 
skill and the ability to use perspective-taking to navigate social situations effectively is a 
competency. 
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environments, build teacher skills and capacity, and involve families and communi- 
ties in decision-making and learning (Jones et al., 2018). 


Relevance of Social and Emotional Learning to International 
Education and Development Goals 


In the international education and development sector, social and emotional skills 
and competencies are important for both individual and national self-reliance, pros- 
perity, and harmony (United States Agency for International Development (USAID), 
2019). First, skills like responsible decision-making, problem-solving, goal-setting, 
peaceful conflict resolution, and empathy enable individuals to make the most of the 
resources and opportunities available to them, advocate for positive social and polit- 
ical change, and decrease prejudice and conflict. Second, SEL has an important role 
to play in achieving the United Nation's SDGs, particularly SDG 4: "ensure inclu- 
sive and equitable education and promote lifelong learning opportunities for all,” by 
providing students with the skills, competencies, and learning environments they 
need to be effective and engaged learners. Decades of research in human develop- 
ment suggest that social, emotional, and cognitive development are integral to mas- 
tering academic content and developing learning behaviors that support students to 
reach academic benchmarks (Jones & Zigler, 2002; Immordino-Yang & Damasio, 
2007; Immordino-Yang, 2011). SEL efforts have also been linked to safer, better- 
functioning schools and classrooms characterized by positive relationships and a 
supportive culture and climate (Jones & Bouffard, 2012; Merritt et al., 2012; 
Okonofua et al., 2016a, b; Schonert-Reichl, 2017). 

As highlighted in a recent policy brief by USAID (2019), SEL and other “soft 
skills" efforts can support educational access and quality in international settings by 
improving academic outcomes, promoting safety and inclusivity, mitigating the 
negative impact of trauma on learning and development, and building teachers' 
capacity to effectively support all students — including even the most marginalized 
learners, such as girls, children with disabilities, and children from racial/ethnic 
minority groups. For example, a recent impact evaluation in the Democratic 
Republic of Congo found that teacher professional development paired with an SEL 
curriculum improved student perceptions of their school as safe and supportive and 
led to improvements in their literacy and numeracy skills (Torrente et al., 2019). The 
same USAID brief also suggests that education programs that intentionally incorpo- 
rate SEL may have the potential to help foster inclusivity at school by removing 
institutional barriers like inequitable discipline, school management, and instruc- 
tional practices that prevent marginalized learners from accessing or participating 
fully in learning opportunities. 
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Distinguishing Social and Emotional Learning from Life 
Skills Education 


SEL and LSE are at times conflated or used interchangeably as umbrella terms that 
refer to the same broad and general set of nonacademic skills and competencies, 
erasing important differences in how they are conceptualized and operationalized 
across the two fields. Other terms and disciplines often blended or conflated with 
SEL and LSE include twenty-first century learning, character and citizenship edu- 
cation, psychosocial supports, conflict resolution and peace education, employabil- 
ity skills, and youth development, to name just a few. In other instances, SEL is seen 
as a sub-group of LSE. This is a tempting assessment to make, as LSE does incor- 
porate a focus on social and emotional skills and competencies; however, SEL as a 
field is its own entity, with its own research tradition, focus, goals, terminology, and 
desired outcomes that do not necessarily always align with those of LSE. 

We conceptualize the relationship between LSE and SEL in the following way: 
The nonacademic domain represents a broad area of research and practice that 
encompasses an array of separate but related fields, including SEL and LSE, among 
many others. Importantly, LSE and SEL are rooted in different disciplines — or sets 
of knowledge and research traditions — that influence which skills and competencies 
they deem important and for whom, how they think about and organize those skills 
and competencies, and even what they call them. The field of SEL, for example, is 
grounded in developmental psychology and prevention science and traditionally 
focuses on elementary and primary school-age children, primarily in schools or 
other educational settings, although its use in secondary school and out-of-school- 
time settings is growing. Accordingly, SEL efforts typically seek to target some 
combination of social, emotional, and self-regulation skills and competencies 
shown to impact school readiness, academic achievement, and classroom culture/ 
climate in ways that predict a variety of longer-term positive outcomes related to 
school, employment, health, and wellbeing. And importantly, most of the literature 
on which SEL is based comes from the United States, with only small — albeit grow- 
ing — number of rigorous SEL studies conducted outside of Western contexts. 

LSE, on the other hand, is in some ways a conglomeration of multiple disciplines 
and research traditions. While LSE has its origins in health-related prevention and 
education contexts with a focus on providing adolescents and young adults with the 
knowledge and skills required to make healthy choices related to drugs and alcohol, 
violence, and sexual/reproductive health, over the years that focus has expanded to 
incorporate additional concentration on the technical and vocational skills required 
for employment, as well as the empowerment of women and girls. Consequently, 
LSE tends to target skills/competencies and use terminology more appropriate for 
adolescent development, and frequently builds social and emotional skills and com- 
petencies alongside or in the context of health, parenting, vocational, and other 
related programming. Therefore, while the fields of SEL and LSE target similar 
nonacademic skills and competencies and overlap in many ways, they are not the 
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same, and caution should be exercised when using the terms interchangeably or try- 
ing to fit one field under the other. 

While the fields are conceptually separate, there remain many opportunities to 
learn and share best practices across them. Many organizations currently focus on 
either SEL or LSE, or silo their efforts in each area with separate initiatives for each, 
but it is true that both fields have a strong focus on social-emotional development 
and outcomes and there may be value in intentionally coordinated or combined 
approaches to SEL and LSE that are mutually reinforcing rather than separate or 
redundant. For example, coordinated SEL and LSE efforts can provide opportuni- 
ties for social-emotional development across the age span, beginning with SEL in 
the early years and transitioning or broadening to LSE as students age. Just as SEL 
programs looking to expand into secondary school could learn from LSE, organiza- 
tions engaged in life skills programming could benefit from a solid foundation in 
SEL, which would enable them to build foundational social and emotional skills 
and competencies with younger children, setting them up for later success as pro- 
gramming expands into other areas of LSE that are more developmentally appropri- 
ate for older youth, such as labor market skills and more complex nonacademic 
skills and competencies related to identity, agency, and empowerment. 


Complexity in the Field of Social and Emotional Learning 


A Lack of Consensus, Clarity, and Precision 


Despite the growing popularity and promise of SEL, there remains a lack of consen- 
sus about which social, emotional, and related skills and competencies are most 
important, what they should be called, and whether and how they relate to each 
other. Underlying this challenge, and in some ways compounding it, is the fact that 
major SEL stakeholders have put forth competing frameworks. Frameworks are 
designed to describe and organize skills/competencies in order to guide research, 
policy, and practice, but often differ from one another in a number of key ways. For 
example, they might (a) prioritize different skills, (b) organize them into different 
groups and hierarchies, or (c) use different or even conflicting terminology to 
describe similar sets of skills (Jones et al., 2019a). This diversity of focus and 
approach is not inherently a problem; frameworks are highly aligned with their 
specific purposes and objectives, making for a rich and vibrant field that offers a 
variety of options and approaches from which to choose based on the unique needs 
of a population or setting. However, when this type of complexity results in differ- 
ing or conflicting terminology as it has for SEL, LSE, and related fields, it becomes 
difficult to communicate clearly about what is important and make decisions about 
the right strategies and approaches to use in practice. 

In order to effectively translate research for practice, there must be a clear link 
between what research says about how the outcome of interest is related to a 
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particular skill (the evidence, often distilled into frameworks), how that skill can be 
developed in children and youth (the program/strategy), and how to measure it to 
determine if the program or intervention efforts were successful (the evaluation). 
When there is terminological messiness, it can be difficult to see at face-value where 
SEL frameworks, values, programs and practices, and measures align. For example, 
SEL currently suffers from a problem known as the “jingle and jangle” effect: 
frameworks, programs, and measures often refer to the same skill or competency by 
different names, or alternatively, use the same name to refer to two conceptually 
distinct skills (Jones et al., 2016b; Reeves & Venator, 2014), making it difficult to 
identify whether frameworks and terms are referring to similar or distinct concepts. 

When working in diverse global contexts, it is also important to consider how 
various SEL skills and competencies are understood and valued among different 
cultures and communities. The way in which SEL skills and competencies are con- 
ceptualized, prioritized, defined, and displayed are highly tied to culture, or the 
shared norms, beliefs, customs, values, and behavioral standards of a society that 
shape the way people understand, interpret, and make meaning of their experiences 
(Gay, 2018). Culture plays an integral role in defining and guiding beliefs about 
which social and emotional skills and competencies are considered important or 
deemed acceptable, and for which individuals or groups. Moreover, behavioral 
expression of those skills and competencies — for instance, outward expressions of 
emotion and empathy — may also differ across contexts. 

In general, there is limited research on SEL in diverse global contexts (Castro- 
Olivo & Merrell, 2012; Garner et al., 2014). Much of the research comes out of the 
United States or other high-income, Western countries, and as a result, many frame- 
works — even those developed for use outside of the U.S. — are based on literature 
from Western contexts and therefore reflect Western, Eurocentric values, beliefs, 
and terminology (Jones et al., 2019d; Jukes et al., 2018). The SEL concepts and 
terms used in Western frameworks and literature do not always align with the values 
and interests of different contexts and cultures (Jukes et al., 2018) and sometimes do 
not translate easily — or even exist at all — in other languages (Jones et al., 2019d). 
This has important implications for both programming and assessment in that not 
only must frameworks, interventions, and assessment tools be aligned to each other 
but they must also reflect culturally relevant competencies and be designed to 
describe, teach, and measure those competencies in ways that are appropriate and 
accurate for the context (Jones et al., 2020). 

Without greater clarity and a mechanism for making connections between diverse 
perspectives and terminology, stakeholders may end up cherry-picking programs or 
measures that may or may not be aligned with each other, with the outcomes being 
targeted, or with the cultural context — and therefore risk missing, misunderstand- 
ing, or simply not achieving the intended effects. Jones et al. (2019c) have sug- 
gested that this type of misalignment may help explain some of the mixed findings 
that have plagued SEL program evaluations over the years. They point, for example, 
to a large-scale study conducted by the Social and Character Development (SACD) 
Research Consortium (2010) that revealed no overall differences in social-emotional 
outcomes for schools randomized to a variety of social and character development 
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interventions versus those in the no-intervention condition. The study, however, 
used a general measurement battery to look at a mix of different program approaches 
rather than using measures aligned to the specific skills being targeted by each pro- 
gram. Several of the individual randomized control trials included in the broader 
SACD study did find positive outcomes, which Jones and colleagues suggest may 
be the result of using measurement tools more closely tied to those programs' theo- 
ries of change. 


Responding to the Challenge: Explore SEL Website 
and Coding System 


Over the past 5 years, we have developed a coding system and set of online tools 
(Explore SEL) that serve as a “Rosetta Stone" for the broad nonacademic domain 
(Jones et al., 2019a). Much like how the Rosetta Stone enabled historians to dis- 
cover connections between ancient alphabets, Explore SEL is designed to enable 
users to make sense of and navigate between different frameworks, programs, and 
measures in the nonacademic domain, regardless of differences in terminology. The 
basis of Explore SEL is a coding system that, when applied to frameworks, pro- 
grams, and measures, can be used to identify related areas of focus across them, thus 
enabling comparisons based on how the terms, strategies, and items are defined and 
described, rather than what they are called or labeled. The coding system captures 
whether/when the various competencies described within each framework, pro- 
gram, and measurement tool align with 550-- common nonacademic skills and com- 
petencies (e.g., “identifies emotions in others") across 6 broad domains and 23 
sub-domains, as presented in Table 3.1.? Each domain represents a conceptual cat- 
egory of focus in the broader nonacademic domain and they are representative of 
the kinds of skill/competency areas seen across many different fields. Within each 
domain is a set of more specific sub-domains, and within those sub-domains are a 
list of yet more specific skills, competencies, behaviors, and beliefs related to that 
conceptual category of focus. It is important to note that this coding system is not 
intended to serve as its own framework or to fit all nonacademic fields into its struc- 
ture; it is merely meant to serve as method of cutting through surface-level 
terminological differences to see where frameworks, programs, and measures in the 
nonacademic domain are focusing on similar skills and competencies. 


?The coding system used for Explore SEL was derived from a comprehensive review of the litera- 
ture on social, emotional, and related nonacademic skills and competencies that are linked to an 
array of positive outcomes. It has been updated and refined over the course of multiple projects to 
incorporate skills and competencies from across the broad nonacademic domain, including the 
fields of SEL, LSE, positive youth development, character education, virtues/values, twenty-first 
century skills, employability skills, citizenship education, personality, and more. The complete 
coding system can be found online at https://exploresel.gse.harvard.edu 
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Table 3.1 Six broad domains of SEL 
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Related 
Domain Description sub-domains 
Cognitive Skills required to successfully and efficiently direct behavior | Attention Control, 
toward the attainment of a goal. Skills in this domain are Working Memory 
involved in tasks that require you to concentrate and focus, — | and Planning 
remember instructions, prioritize tasks, control impulses, set | Skills, 
and achieve goals, interpret and use information to make Inhibitory Control, 
decisions, and more. Cognitive 
Flexibility, 
Critical Thinking 
Emotion Skills that help you recognize, express, and control your Emotional 
emotions as well as understand and empathize with others. knowledge and 
Skills in this domain are important not only for managing expression, 
your own feelings and behavior, but also for interacting with | Emotional and 
and responding to others in prosocial ways. behavioral 
regulation 
Empathy/ 
perspective-taking 
Social Skills that help you accurately interpret other people's Understanding 
behavior, effectively navigate social situations, and interact Social Cues, 
positively with others. Skills in this domain are required to | Conflict 
work collaboratively, solve social problems, build positive Resolution/Social 
relationships, and coexist peacefully with others. Problem Solving, 
Prosocial/ 
Cooperative 
Behavior 
Values Skills, character traits/virtues, and habits that support you to | Ethical Values, 
be a prosocial and productive member of a particular Performance 
community. This includes values like understanding, caring | Values, 
about, and acting upon core ethical values; the desire to Civic Values, 
perform to one's highest potential; an eager and thoughtful | Intellectual Values 
approach to knowledge and learning; and the habits required 
to live and work together with others as a friend, family 
member, and citizen. 
Perspectives | A person's perspective is how they view and approach the Gratitude, 
world. It impacts how they see themselves, others, and their | Optimism, 
own circumstances and influences how they interpret and Openness, 
approach challenges in their daily life. A positive perspective | Enthusiasm/zest 
can help children and youth protect against and manage 
negative feelings to successfully accomplish tasks and get 
along with others. 
Identity Identity encompasses how people understand and perceive Self-Knowledge, 
themselves and their abilities. It includes knowledge and Purpose, 
beliefs about themselves, including their ability to learn and | Self-Efficacy/ 
grow. When a person feels good about themselves; sure of Growth Mindset, 
their place in the world; and confident in their ability to Self-Esteem 


learn, grow, and overcome obstacles, it becomes easier to 
cope with challenges and build positive relationships. 
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Since the start of our work developing Explore SEL, we have applied the coding 
system to 40 frameworks, 25 programs, and 34 measures.? The resulting database of 
coded frameworks, programs, and measurement/assessment tools can be used to 
make comparisons within and across these areas of SEL and related fields, high- 
lighting areas of alignment or divergence. For example, some programs or measure- 
ment tools focus exclusively on conflict resolution, while others focus on empathy, 
mindfulness or executive function, and still others focus on character values like 
integrity or honesty. By identifying the focus or composition of specific programs, 
measurement tools, and frameworks, stakeholders can better understand the skills 
being targeted in each effort, can select appropriate measures for evaluation or mon- 
itoring, and can understand and contribute to the growing body of research in accu- 
rate ways. In this chapter, we use the data generated from these projects to explore 
how SEL is conceptualized in frameworks and operationalized in practice through 
programs and measurement/assessment tools. 


Comparing Frameworks, Programs, and Measures for Social 
and Emotional Learning 


One way to learn more about how skills and competencies are conceptualized and 
defined across the field of SEL is to look carefully at the frameworks that different 
organizations, programs, and funders use to guide policy and practice in these areas. 
Frameworks carry a great deal of weight and influence because they are used to 
distill ways of thinking and prioritizing in order to tell stakeholders what to aim for, 
or in other words, what outcomes we can or should expect from any program, strat- 
egy, or practice. In the case of SEL, this means the kinds of knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes we should look for in children and youth, and when we should expect to 
see them across development (Jones et al., 20192). As one of the most common 
ways of communicating about and organizing SEL skills, frameworks are frequently 
used to guide an organization, program, or funder's approach to the domain. 
Consequently, they often drive which skills and outcomes are prioritized, addressed, 
and measured. 

But how do frameworks actually get translated into practice across the field? An 
analysis of frameworks illustrates how social, emotional, and related nonacademic 
skills and competencies are defined and conceptualized in the field of SEL. Yet 
frameworks are aspirational — they merely represent a blueprint for the skills we can 
or should target in order to move the needle on desired outcomes. One way to better 
understand how SEL skills and competencies are operationalized in the field is to 
look more closely at SEL programs and measurement tools. Programs, curricula, 


>The coding occurred as part of three separately funded research projects: The Explore SEL web- 
site (http://exploresel.gse.harvard.edu; Jones et al., 2020), the Navigating SEL Guide (Jones et al., 
2017), and the Interagency Network for Education in Emergencies Quality and Equitable Learning 
Outcomes SEL Mapping Project (Jones et al., 2020) 
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and measurement/assessment tools dictate which nonacademic skill/competency 
areas, or domains, are emphasized in practice, and whether they align with those 
outlined by guiding frameworks. 

It is important to clearly understand the skill/competency areas, or domains, on 
which frameworks, programs, and measures focus, and to understand which pro- 
grams and measures align best with specific frameworks — because as NGOs, 
schools, governments, and intergovernmental organizations around the world 
increasingly seek to integrate SEL into the fabric of learning environments, stake- 
holders need to know what has been shown to be effective in addressing important 
outcomes. Since SEL is often treated as an all-encompassing umbrella term, it is 
possible to assume that all SEL programs will target every skill outlined in SEL 
frameworks, that those skills will be the same across all frameworks and programs, 
and that all SEL measurement tools will be able to capture the impact and effective- 
ness of any SEL program. In reality, however, SEL programs and measures target a 
wide gamut of skills and competencies and vary in scope from a narrow or specific 
focus on one or a few domains to a broad emphasis on many different ones. 

The ability to select programs and measures that align to specific needs or out- 
comes is critical for the field of SEL to be successful over time. By applying the 
Explore SEL coding system to SEL frameworks, programs, and measurement/ 
assessment tools, it is possible to identify which skill areas are typically targeted or 
emphasized in practice and identify the existing links or gaps between frameworks, 
programs, and measures. 


A Closer Look at SEL Frameworks 


Out of the current Explore SEL database of 40 coded frameworks, 10 have been 
designed specifically for the field of SEL and/or have a strong foundation in SEL 
research and intentionally incorporate skills and competencies identified in the lit- 
erature on SEL, and it is these we have included in our analysis below. It should be 
noted that this is a relatively small sample of frameworks and therefore should not 
be considered a definitive representation of the SEL field, particularly given the 
growing number and variety of organizations that study and implement SEL pro- 
gramming around the world. However, this sample includes frameworks that repre- 
sent the perspectives of many important and influential actors in the fields of SEL 
and international education and development, including the Collaborative for 
Academic, Social, and Emotional Learning (CASEL); the Organisation for 
Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD); the European Union (EU); 
International Rescue Committee (IRC); as well as the United Nations Children's 
Fund (UNICEF); the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO), the World Bank, and the Center for Universal of Education 
at Brookings Institution (as part of the Measuring Early Learning Quality and 
Outcomes, or MELQO, initiative). 
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Of the 10 frameworks included in the sample, four were developed for use across 
multiple countries: OECD’s social and emotional learning competencies, IRC's 
social and emotional competencies, the MELQO Measure of Development and 
Early Learning (MODEL) framework, and the EU's Network of Experts working on 
the Social dimension of Education and Training (NESET) framework. And while 
designed primarily with U.S. contexts in mind, the CASEL framework is also fre- 
quently cited as an influential guide and resource by organizations that develop 
social, emotional, and related nonacademic skills and competencies in countries 
around the world (Jones et al., 2019d). Another five frameworks were designed for 
use in specific country or local contexts: The Anchorage and Connecticut standards; 
Mindsets, Essential Skills, and Habits (MESH) framework; and the Transforming 
Education framework were developed for use in U.S. contexts and the Vision of the 
Haitian Child framework was designed to guide SEL work in Haiti. More informa- 
tion about each of these frameworks can be found online at the Explore SEL website 
(http://www.exploresel.gse.harvard.edu), which houses more detailed framework 
profiles and a set of visual tools for making direct comparisons between all 40 
frameworks in the database. 


On Which Skills Do SEL Frameworks Focus? 


Table 3.2 shows each framework's general focus by making it clear which domains 
receive the most attention in that framework. The percentages in the table indicate 
how much emphasis each framework places on the six domains of our coding sys- 
tem based on how many codes from each (i.e., cognitive, emotion, social, values, 
perspectives, and identity; see Table 3.1 for detailed descriptions) were applied to 
the terms included in that framework. Please see the Explore SEL website for a 
more detailed description of how frameworks were coded. 


Table 3.2 Percent breakdown of domain focus across SEL frameworks 


Framework Cognitive | Emotion | Social | Values | Persp. | Identity 
Anchorage K-12 SEL Standards 896 2596 31% |22% |4% 10% 
CASEL Framework for Systemic SEL 20% 23% 28% |20% |3% 8% 
Connecticut K-3 SEL Standards 33% 21% 28% |10% |4% 496 
EU NESET Framework for Social and 2496 1396 20% |28% |2% 13% 
Emotional Education 

IRC Social and Emotional Learning 28% 39% 17% |11% |6% 096 
Competencies 

MELQO MODEL Module 3896 3196 27% |4% 0% 0% 
MESH 28% 6% 6% 39% |0% 22% 
OECD SEL Framework 21% 14% 21% |33% |7% 2% 
Preparing Youth to Thrive 20% 27% 71% 47% |0% 0% 
Vision of the Haitian Child in Society: 17% 17% 21% |25% | 6% 15% 
SEL Framework 

Average across all frameworks 24% 22% 21% |24% |3% 1% 
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As indicated by Table 3.2, there is considerable variability in the relative empha- 
sis SEL frameworks place on each skill domain; however, all SEL frameworks 
include at least some focus on the cognitive, social, emotion, and values domains. 
When averaging across the entire sample, there tends to be a relatively balanced 
focus on the cognitive, social, emotion, and values domains (2446, 2196, 2296, and 
24% respectively). This emphasis on the cognitive, social, and emotional domains 
aligns well with the literature on SEL, which tends to focus on the skills young 
children require to achieve academic success and function successfully in class- 
room and school environments: the need to be able to pay attention to the teacher 
and remember important instructions and rules, to regulate their emotions and 
behaviors, and to work and get along well with others. Interestingly, the MESH 
framework stands out as an outlier for including little focus on both the social and 
emotion domains (both 696), perhaps because it places a greater emphasis on intra- 
personal competencies related to motivation, such as self-control and believing in 
one's ability to improve and succeed. 

Interestingly, while values are often less explicitly discussed as being part of 
SEL work, some SEL frameworks get coded as having a strong emphasis on values. 
This may be because, to a certain extent, what is deemed a useful skill or appropri- 
ate behavior is tied to the social norms and values of a community. It may be diffi- 
cult to define and describe their purpose without alluding to values in some way. For 
example, CASEU' definition of “social awareness" acknowledges the importance 
of understanding social and ethical norms for behavior and the OECD's framework 
includes a willingness to forgive as an important part of the "trust" required to col- 
laborate or work well with others. However, SEL frameworks also show consider- 
able variation in how much emphasis they place on the values domain (SD = 13.53). 
The MELQO MODEL framework, for example, includes very little focus on values, 
perhaps because it is designed to guide measurement and therefore describes skills 
in ways that more closely resemble their empirical definitions without much addi- 
tional elaboration. 

SEL frameworks also rarely focus on the identity and perspectives domains. One 
reason for a general lack of focus on identity may be that skills and competencies 
that fall under the identity domain like self-efficacy, confidence, purpose, and 
agency are often areas that receive more attention in work with older children and 
youth as they explore who they are and what they want to do in the world. This may 
in fact be more the within the purview of the life skills field, which is often targeted 
more toward adolescents and young adults in health and vocational training pro- 
grams, for whom these areas may be more developmentally and contextually appro- 
priate. And even more so than identity, SEL frameworks include little to no emphasis 
on the perspectives domain: of the seven SEL frameworks in which it appears, it 
never makes up more than 7% of the codes applied. Attitudes and perspectives like 
gratitude, optimism, openness, and enthusiasm/zest rarely appear in the literature on 
SEL; those seeking to study, develop, and measure those particular constructs might 
see more emphasis on them in other corners of the nonacademic domain, in frame- 
works and literature that focus on personality traits, character education, virtues and 
values, mental health/psychosocial supports, or even mindfulness, which often 
incorporates aspects associated with openness into mindfulness practice (e.g., 
remaining open and receptive to the present moment). 
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Recent meta-analyses have demonstrated that high-quality, evidence-based SEL 
programs produce positive outcomes for students, including improved behavior, 
attitudes, and academic performance (Durlak et al., 2011). There are many types of 
SEL programming available, including school-based prevention and intervention 
programs, schoolwide behavior management systems, and teacher-focused instruc- 
tional and pedagogical practices. The most common approach involves comprehen- 
sive, scripted curricula that provide explicit SEL skill instruction through sequenced 
lessons (Jones et al., 2019b). But as mentioned earlier in this chapter, high-quality 
SEL is about more than just building skills; children's social-emotional develop- 
ment is highly influenced by their surroundings, from the immediate environments 
of their classrooms, homes, and communities to the larger socio-political forces 
operating around them. SEL programming is therefore most successful when it cre- 
ates safe and supportive learning environments, supports the social-emotional com- 
petence of adults, engages caregivers and builds strong family-school-community 
partnerships, and provides opportunities to practice and apply SEL skills outside of 
regular classroom and school settings such as on the playground and at home (Jones 
et al., 2017). When implemented with fidelity, high-quality SEL programming has 
been shown to produce benefits for all children and youth, regardless of geographi- 
cal setting (e.g., urban, suburban, rural) or socio-demographic background 
(Bridgeland et al., 2013; DePaoli et al., 2015; Durlak et al., 2011; Taylor et al., 2017). 

At the same time, we know very little about what is “inside” SEL programs - the 
specific skills, strategies, and programmatic features that drive these positive out- 
comes. There are a great number of SEL programs available for schools and other 
educational organizations to choose from, and those programs vary widely in skill 
focus, teaching strategies, implementation supports, and general approach toward 
SEL. Some SEL programs primarily target emotion regulation and prosocial behav- 
ior, while others focus on executive function, growth mindset, character traits, or 
other skills. Some programs rely heavily on discussion as the primary teaching 
strategy, while others incorporate other instructional methods such as read-alouds, 
games, roleplays, music, and more. Programs also vary substantially in regard to 
their emphasis and material support for adult skill-building, community engage- 
ment, and other components beyond child-focused activities or curriculum. 


Which Skills and Competencies Do SEL Programs Build? 


This section focuses on a set of 15 coded programs.^ All self-identify as SEL 
programs and are designed to target a range of social, emotional, and nonaca- 
demic skills. Most of these programs are designed for use in formal elementary 


“These 15 programs were selected for this analysis from the 25 nonacademic programs included in 
the Explore SEL database because they met the following criteria: (a) a self-reported focus on SEL 
(versus, for example, other fields like character education or positive youth development), and (b) 
at least one RCT showing positive impacts on social-emotional outcomes for students. 
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school settings (approximately grades K-5 or ages 5-11) in the United States, 
but many have also been used in or provide adaptations for informal and out-of- 
school-time settings such as afterschool programs, summer camps, mentoring 
organizations, sports programs, and more. As previously mentioned, while there 
are emerging efforts to develop and design SEL programs for other countries, 
cultures, and contexts around the world, most of these SEL programs originate 
from U.S. contexts, and in many cases SEL efforts abroad consist of adapting 
programs developed in the U.S. for use in other countries and settings (Jones 
et al., 20194). 

Table 3.3 displays the percentage of activities within a given program that tar- 
get each domain in the Explore SEL coding system. Because a single program 
activity may target more than one domain, percentages across a single program 
may total more than 100%. There is quite a bit of variation in the skills that SEL 
programs build. For example, RULER and Conscious Discipline have a strong 
focus on the emotion domain, while the Good Behavior Game does not include 
any activities that build emotion skills. Often when you examine programs more 
closely, reasons for these distinctions become clear. For example, RULER's main 
objective is to promote emotional literacy; Conscious Discipline's Feeling 
Buddies curriculum is focused on emotion regulation and teaching children to 
recognize, label, accept, and manage emotions; and the Good Behavior Game is 
designed to teach children to choose positive over disruptive classroom behaviors 
and therefore does not ever specifically delve into emotion-related skills or com- 
petencies. Yet, despite these clear differences, there is a tendency to think of all 
SEL programs as the same. 

Similar to SEL frameworks, almost all programs include at least some activi- 
ties that target the cognitive, emotion, social, and values domains while perspec- 
tives/identity are not included at all in many programs. On average, SEL programs 
focus most on the emotion and social domains, followed by the cognitive domain. 
Interestingly, while SEL frameworks tend to place a strong emphasis on the val- 
ues domain, all but three SEL programs include fewer than 15% of activities that 
focus on values-related content. The three programs (Lions Quest, Too Good for 
Violence, and Positive Action) include character and/or health education compo- 
nents that are not as present in other SEL programs, which may in part account for 
their higher focus on skills and competencies in the values domain, like respon- 
sible and ethical decision-making. The overall greater emphasis on emotion and 
social skills within SEL programs may suggest that these skills are easier to 
Observe, target, and promote in concrete ways, in contrast to values and perspec- 
tives, which tend to be slightly more ambiguous, personal, and perhaps in some 
cases even personality- or trait-based, which brings into question their malleabil- 
ity and responsiveness to intervention, as well as what it means to value certain 
ways of being over others. 
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Table 3.3 Percentage of program activities that target each domain 


Program Cognitive | Emotion | Social | Values | Persp./Identity 
The 4Rs Program 1296 27% 43% |14% |0% 
Caring School Community 8% 33% 718% |13% |0% 
Conscious Discipline 14% 7596 5496 |4% 1% 
Competent Kids, Caring 30% 28% 23% |10% |23% 
Communities 

Good Behavior Game 33% 0% 100% | 096 096 
I Can Problem Solve 65% 65% 55% |3% 0% 
Lions Quest 18% 23% 60% |19% |7% 
MindUP 44% 28% 18% |4% 19% 
PATHS 30% 7596 59% |12% |2% 
Positive Action 10% 57% 33% |32% |43% 
Responsive Classroom 34% 2% 26% |1% 0% 
RULER 10% 94% 51% |3% 0% 
Second Step 40% 52% 49% 796 1% 
Too Good for Violence 12% 53% 67% |42% |5% 
WINGS 16% 41% 36% |9% 3% 
Average across all programs 25% 4496 50% |12% |7% 


Note. Programs were coded before frameworks and measures using an earlier version of the coding 
system, which included only five domains instead of the current six: Cognitive, Emotion, Social, 
Character/Values, and Mindset. The Mindset domain in the original coding system roughly corre- 
sponds to a combination of the Perspectives and Identity domains in the current coding system, and 
it is therefore described that way in Table 3.3 for ease of comparison with the framework and 
measure data 


A Closer Look at Measures of Social-Emotional Development 


Measurement is currently one of the most challenging and contentious topics in the 
field of SEL (Duckworth & Yeager, 2015). Being able to effectively measure SEL 
skills and evaluate SEL and LSE efforts is important for a variety of reasons, includ- 
ing progress tracking, course correction, and effective program evaluation that ulti- 
mately provides the field with valuable information about what is or is not working 
(Jones & Barnes, 2018). But as with SEL programs, there are a wide variety of 
measurement/assessment tools available to choose from that target a range of differ- 
ent skills. For example, some tools have a narrow focus on a very specific skill or set 
of skills such as emotion knowledge, while others cast a wider or more general net 
across a variety of different skills. Due to the terminological complexity in the field, 
it is not always easy to determine where these differences exist in order to select a 
tool or combination of tools that target the skills one cares about (Jones et al., 
2016a, b; Sánchez Puerta et al., 2016). These challenges are also of relevance to 
those working in the field of LSE; life skills programs with a strong emphasis on 
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social-emotional outcomes seeking to identify appropriate measurement tools that 
target their desired outcomes can benefit from greater clarity and transparency. The 
goal is to find measures of social-emotional skills and competencies that are well- 
aligned with the skills and competencies targeted in program activities and articu- 
lated in their theory of change or guiding framework. 

Moreover, SEL measures need to capture more than just individual skills and 
competencies. There is a tendency among existing measurement efforts to focus on 
assessing individual achievement; however, a relational approach to measurement — 
one that takes into account the dynamic interaction between individuals and their 
environments — may be a better approach. To begin with, focusing solely on chil- 
dren's skills and competencies incorrectly implies that the goal of SEL is to 
“improve” or “fix” children (Jones & Barnes, 2018). Secondly, decades of research 
make clear the important role environment and context play in children's social- 
emotional development (e.g., Bronfenbrenner & Morris, 1998; Jones & Molano, 
2016; Milkie & Warner, 2011; Osher et al., 2018; Sameroff, 2000). Without examin- 
ing features of the setting that may be contributing to or hindering children's social- 
emotional development, we risk merely capturing children's responses to 
characteristics of the environment rather than anything meaningful about their over- 
all social-emotional development. For example, students might display certain 
social-emotional skills in one setting but not in another because of differences in the 
resources — either emotional, relational, or material — available to them in any given 
moment. Considering context and features of the environment in assessment efforts 
is important for ensuring a more accurate picture of a child's functioning and devel- 
opment rather than just a snapshot of their response to the other children they are 
with, their relationship with their teacher, or the resources and materials available to 
them (Jones & Barnes, 2018; Jones et al., 2016b). 


Which Skills and Competencies Do Measures of Social-Emotional 
Development Assess? 


The sample used in our analysis includes 35 measures selected in part for their focus 
on nonacademic constructs, appropriateness for children ages 0-18, and use in 
diverse international contexts, including Africa, South Asia, Latin America, the 
Pacific Islands, Eastern Europe, Central Asia, and the Middle East. While not all of 
the 35 measures are designed specifically for use in the field of SEL, all assess 
social-emotional development in some capacity and were cited by stakeholders 
from around the world as tools commonly used to measure social and emotional 
skills and evaluate SEL programming. (Please see Jones et al., 2020 for more 
detailed selection criteria and additional background information for each measure- 
ment tool.) 

As with SEL frameworks and programs, there is a great deal of variation in the 
emphasis different SEL measurement/assessment tools place on each domain, and 
as shown in Table 3.4, only nine tools capture skills across all six domains. For 
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Table 3.4 Percent breakdown of domain focus across SEL measurement/assessment tools? 


Measurement tool Cognitive | Emotion | Social | Values | Persp. | Identity 
Amal Alliance Local facilitator 096 3696 16% |40% |0% 896 
assessment (Amal-Facilitator) 

Amal Alliance parent assessment 896 2596 25% |29% |4% 8% 
(Amal-Parent) 

Amal Alliance student assessment 13% 17% 17% |17% |13% |22% 
(Amal-Student) 

Child Behavior Questionnaire (CBQ) 29% 14% 14% |7% 14% |21% 
The Children’s Hope Scale 25% 0% 0% 25% |25% |25% 
Caregiver Reported Early Childhood 46% 23% 23% |8% 0% 096 
Development Instruments long form 

(CREDI-Long) 

Caregiver Reported Early Childhood 4396 2996 14% |14% |0% 0% 
Development Instruments short form 

(CREDI-Short) 

Child and Youth Resilience Measure 0% 11% 22% |33% |0% 33% 
(CYRM-28) 

Devereux Student Strengths Assessment | 1596 1096 23% |36% |10% | 596 
long form (DESSA-Long) 

Devereux Student Strengths Assessment | 3396 096 17% |33% |17% | 096 
short form (DESSA-mini) 

EPOCH Measure of Adolescent 10% 10% 10% |30% |30% | 10% 
Wellbeing (EPOCH) 

Emotion Regulation Questionnaire 0% 100% 0% 0% 0% 0% 
(ERQ) 

Short Grit Scale (Grit-S) 50% 0% 0% 50% |0% 0% 
General Self-Efficacy Scale (GSE) 33% 17% 0% 17% |17% |17% 
Holistic Assessment of Learning and 4496 2296 1196 |0% 096 2296 
Development Outcomes (HALDO) 

International Civic and Citizenship 1196 096 33% |44% |0% 11% 
Study — Introduction to School (ICCS 

School) 

International Civic and Citizenship 096 096 26% |66% |3% 6% 
Study — Introduction to Student (ICCS 

Student) 

International Development and Early 32% 26% 16% |16% |0% 11% 
Learning Assessment (IDELA) 

International Social and Emotional 0% 29% 38% |10% |5% 19% 
Learning Assessment (ISELA) 

KIDCOPE 18% 24% 35% |0% 12% |12% 
Malawi Development Assessment Tool 14% 29% 29% |29% |0% 0% 
(MDAT) 

MELQO Measurement of Development |15% 25% 0% 0% 0% 0% 
and Early Learning direct assessment 

(MELQO MODEL-DA) 


(continued) 
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Table 3.4 (continued) 


Measurement tool Cognitive | Emotion | Social | Values | Persp. | Identity 
MELQO Measurement of Development | 3396 2596 896 33% |0% 0% 


and Early Learning parent/caregiver 
report (MELQO MODEL-P) 
MELQO Measurement of Development | 3396 25% 8% 33% |0% 0% 
and Early Learning teacher report 
(MELQO MODEL-T) 

Programme for International Student 0% 22% 22% |11% |17% | 28% 
Assessment for Development student 
questionnaire (PISA-D) 


Preschool Self-Regulation Assessment 34% 25% 19% |16% |3% 3% 
assessor report (PSRA-AR) 

Preschool Self-Regulation Assessment 71% 0% 29% |0% 0% 0% 
direct assessment (PSRA-DA) 

RTI International's Confidence and 096 096 17% |50% |0% 33% 
Curiosity measure (RTI Tanzania-CC) 

RTI International's Pilot Parent 23% 8% 21% |41% |5% 3% 


Questionnaire for SEL Quantitative 
Study in Tanzania (RTI Tanzania-P) 
RTI International ’s Pilot Teacher 23% 10% 19% |48% |0% 0% 
Questionnaire for SEL Qualitative Study 
in Tanzania (RTI Tanzania-T) 


Strengths and Difficulties Questionnaire | 19% 15% 35% |23% |4% 496 
(SDQ) 

Social Emotional Health Survey- 1396 19% 0% 13% |19% | 38% 
Secondary (SEHS-S) 

Social Provisions Scale (SPS) 0% 20% 20% |20% |20% | 20% 
YouthPower Action's Soft Skills Program | 2196 1696 26% |26% |0% 11% 
Staff Tool (YouthPower-S) 

YouthPower Action’s Softskills Youth Tool | 15% 21% 21% |24% |3% 18% 
(YouthPower-Y) 

Average across all tools 22% 19% 18% | 24% | 6% 11% 


*Please see profiles in Jones et al. (2020) for more detailed information about each measure- 
ment tool 


example, the Children's Behavior Questionnaire (CBQ; a survey that captures vari- 
ous aspects of temperament in children ages 3-7), focuses to varying degrees on all 
six domains, the Social Provisions Scale (SPS; an interview tool that captures the 
availability of social support that has been used with participants ages 9—20--) pro- 
vides a balanced focus on five domains, and other tools like the Emotion Regulation 
Questionnaire (ERQ; an interview tool that measures a respondent's tendency to 
regulate their emotions through cognitive reappraisal and expressive suppression) 
and the Grit Scale Survey (GRIT-S; a self-report tool that captures perseverance and 
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passion for long-term goals in youth ages 14+) have a narrow focus on only one or 
two domains. This suggests that organizations or programs seeking to assess child 
progress or evaluate programming may need to use a combination of tools to cap- 
ture the full range of skills and competencies they care about. 

That said, four tools in the sample that are designed specifically to capture social- 
emotional competence and SEL skills each include items that focus on at least five 
domains: the Devereaux Student Strengths Assessment (DESSA-long and DESSA- 
mini; for grades K-8), the International Development and Early Learning Assessment 
(IDELA; for ages 3.5—6) and its version for older children International Social and 
Emotional Learning Assessment (ISELA; for ages 6-12), and the Holistic 
Assessment of Learning and Development Outcomes (HALDO; for ages 4—12 in 
conflict and crisis-affected contexts). While only a small sample, this may indicate 
that tools intentionally designed to assess general SEL competence may tend to 
have a broader scope than tools that focus on assessing more narrow constructs like 
grit or emotion regulation. Despite this variation, the tools in our sample tend to 
focus most on the cognitive and values domains, followed by the social and emo- 
tional domains. Similar to SEL frameworks and programs, the measurement/assess- 
ment tools in our sample focus least on the perspectives domain. 


How Do SEL Measures Take Context into Consideration? 


As noted above, SEL is about more than just child-focused competencies. To that 
end, we also analyzed the extent to which SEL measurement/assessment tools cap- 
ture aspects of a child's environment that may hinder or promote the development 
and expression of SEL skills across five contextual factors: ecology, equity, health, 
safety, and adult support (see Table 3.5 for more detailed descriptions). This list of 
factors was decided upon based on a combination of: (a) desk research to determine 
contextual factors commonly considered by researchers in their analysis of mea- 
surement/assessment tools, and (b) factors that came up in the measurement/assess- 
ment tools in our sample during the coding process. 

Findings from our coding for contextual factors confirm that most measurement 
tools focus on individual skills and competencies. Some measures like the 
International Civic and Citizenship Study (ICCS) and the Programme for 
International Student Assessment for Development (PISA) capture substantial 
information about features of the home/learning/community environment and 
aspects of a child's identity that impact their experiences (i.e. ecology, and to a 
lesser extent, equity), but a majority of tools capture little to no information about 
any of the contextual factors, suggesting there is an opportunity to expand SEL 
measurement efforts to capture richer information about children's relationship to 
their surroundings to paint a more complete picture of their social and emotional 
functioning. 
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Factor Description Example items? 

Ecology | The social networks, relationships, beliefs and Have you seen someone 
resources present in different areas of a child's life reading at home? 

(e.g., at home, in school, with friends, in the broader Can you tell me the names 

community, etc.) that shape their daily experiences. of your good friends? 
Teachers have a positive 
attitude towards school 
Are there adults in your 
community who care about 
your health and safety? 

Equity | Dimensions of a child's identity, background, and What language(s) do you 
experiences that may give them an advantage or speak at home? What 
disadvantage in society (e.g., gender, race, socio- language do you learn at 
economic status, immigration status, disability status, school? 
language, etc.). What is the highest level of 

schooling completed by 
your mother? 

Do you have any concerns 
about [child]’s 
development? 

Health | Aspects of a children’s physical and mental health as How often did you miss 
well as public health conditions (e.g., access to water, | school because you were 
sanitation, etc.). sick? 

Icry for no reason. 

Are you currently using 
any method to delay 
pregnancy? 

Does your home have 
running water? 

Safety A child's actual or perceived physical and psychosocial | I feel unsafe walking to and 
safety (e.g., bullying, sexual and gender-based from school. 
violence, etc.). Teacher reported that 

[child] was bullied by other 
students. 

Adult Support offered to adults (e.g., teachers, caregivers, Teachers receive support in 

support |program staff, etc.) related to their own psychosocial or | positive classroom 


social-emotional wellbeing or to supporting children's 
psychosocial and social-emotional wellbeing. 


management. 

Teachers are trained to 
detect cases of abuse or 
trauma among their 
students. 


*Please see Context Factor codebook in Jones et al. (2020) for detailed context factor descriptions 
and examples 


Discussion of Alignment Between SEL Frameworks, 
Programs, and Measures 


There are some notable points of consistency across SEL frameworks, programs, 
and measures. Every framework, measure, or program targeted social skills, 
although the extent to which they did so varied (Table 3.6). All three groups also 
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Table 3.6 Average domain focus across frameworks, programs, and measures 


SEL resource | Cognitive | Emotion | Social | Values | Persp. | Identity 
Frameworks |24% |22% |21% |24% [3% |7% 
Programs |25% |44% 50% 12% | 790^ = 
Measures [22% [19% [18% |24% |6% [11% 


“Represents a combination of Perspectives and Identity domains 

Note. Program percentages represent something slightly different than the framework and mea- 
surement/assessment tool percentages. The program percentages are simply the total percentage of 
activities in a program that received a code in a particular domain (e.g., all program activities that 
received a cognitive code + all program activities), whereas the framework and measure percent- 
ages represent how much emphasis is placed on that domain relative to the other domains (e.g., all 
cognitive codes applied to framework or measure + all codes from any domain applied to frame- 
work or measure). For this reason, we should be careful when making direct comparisons between 
these data; that said, we can use the data to see trends in skill emphasis and focus across frame- 
works, programs, and measurement/assessment tools and use that information to make general 
comparisons 


rarely focused on the perspectives domain, indicating that fostering attitudes like 
optimism, enthusiasm, openness, and gratitude is not a priority in the field of 
SEL. However, while most frameworks and programs tended to include at least 
some focus on all six domains, only a quarter of measurement/assessment tools a 
focused on all six domains, and five (~15%) had a particularly narrow focus on only 
one, two, or three domains. This may indicate that many SEL measurement/assess- 
ment tools may be more targeted to a particular skill area than the typical SEL 
framework or program, and therefore cannot be used on their own to capture all 
relevant outcomes associated with a framework or program that targets a broader 
array of skills. Care must therefore be taken to carefully align measurement/assess- 
ment tools with framework definitions and program content, and in some cases 
multiple measures might be required to capture the full gamut of skills. Indeed, 
appropriate and psychometrically valid and reliable measures might not yet exist for 
all the key areas we need to capture, and therefore effort to build, contextualize, and 
test measures is important as well. 

There are also notable differences in which domains received the greatest empha- 
sis. SEL programs tended to place a greater emphasis on emotion skills than either 
frameworks or measures. Similarly SEL frameworks and measures tended to 
emphasize values, but even while many programs targeted skills in that domain to 
some extent, they tended to do so sparingly. Programs also tended to focus on cogni- 
tive skills less frequently than do frameworks or measures. While it is certainly not 
necessary for every SEL program to target every domain, this may indicate there is 
an opportunity in the field to more intentionally address cognitive skills and values 
like executive function, compassion, and ethical decision-making that enable chil- 
dren to successfully marshal and direct those emotion and social skills more com- 
monly targeted in programs toward academic and prosocial goals. While stakeholders 
and organizations may have different ideas and priorities about which skills are 
important to build, they should take care to select a program that includes the full 
array of skills they hope to promote as outlined in their framework or plan, whether 
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that is a narrow focus on a particular set of skills and competencies, or a broader 
focus on a range of skills and competencies. 


Conclusion 


Itis clear that SEL has a critical role to play in the success and wellbeing of young 
people around the world; however, there remain issues related to clarity, precision, 
and alignment, as well as cultural relevance and fit, that must be resolved in order to 
effectively deliver and assess social, emotional, and related skills and to achieve 
meaningful impacts for children and youth at scale. The wide array of skills and 
competencies included in, and the many fields that contribute to, the nonacademic 
domain can make it difficult to sort through and compare all of the research and 
guidance available in order to carefully align frameworks, programs, and measures 
in ways that cohesively promote and assess social-emotional development. As this 
chapter shows, there are many ways of thinking about what skills are important and 
which should be prioritized within the field of SEL, and there remain many unan- 
swered questions about the relevance and fit of predominantly Western SEL frame- 
works, programming, and measures for diverse global contexts. 

Careful alignment between frameworks, programs, and measures is therefore 
imperative so as not to overlook or misinterpret results in ways that give detractors 
reason to call into question the value of the nonacademic field as a whole (Dupuy 
et al., 2018; Jones et al., 2019c; Kwauk et al., 2018), and it is also becoming increas- 
ingly clear that contextualization — ideally in partnership with diverse local stake- 
holders (Jones et al., 2019d; Jukes et al., 2018) — is a critical step in developing or 
adapting nonacademic frameworks, programs, and measures to local contexts in 
order to effectively promote and measure skills in settings outside of the US and 
other Western countries. 

While SEL and LSE are two distinct areas of study and we must be clear about 
where they overlap or diverge in order to coordinate approaches and select program- 
ming and measures that align with the needs, goals, and desired outcomes of a par- 
ticular initiative, there exist opportunities for increased coordination and 
collaboration between them. The analyses in this chapter help clarify how SEL is 
being understood, taught, and measured by various SEL stakeholders in ways that 
support those working in the adjacent field of LSE to identify potential through- 
lines between the fields of SEL and LSE and identify trends in programming and 
measurement that can inform their own efforts to support the social-emotional 
development of youth. Progress in the field will occur when we begin to more inten- 
tionally develop and link frameworks to strategies, programs, and measures, and in 
ways that are sensitive and responsive to the local culture and context. Moving for- 
ward, the Explore SEL coding system and similar efforts to (a) increase clarity and 
precision in the field and (b) support careful and effective coordination and com- 
munication across nonacademic fields and organizations, will help ensure effective 
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and precise translation of research into practice, and ultimately achieve greater 
results for children and youth around the world. 
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Chapter 4 A 
Reframing Life Skills: crente; 
From an Individualistic to a Relational 
Transformative Approach 
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Abstract This chapter examines how life skills education draws on a dominant 
individualistic behavioral approach that aims to teach skills to young people so they 
can overcome various social and economic problems. Life skills are taught to girls 
so that they can be empowered to overcome health issues, such as HIV/AIDs or 
early pregnancy. They are also targeted at boys who are deemed ‘at risk’ of engag- 
ing in asocial behaviors in efforts to reduce violence and to contribute to the econ- 
omy. Yet many of these societal problems are linked to changing social, economic 
and environmental relations. To think differently about how to use life skills to 
foster a good life that is just, equitable, and sustainable, the chapter offers a trans- 
formative framing based in a critical and relational approach. Such an approach 
requires a reframing of skills to consider the values and perspectives that are often 
implicitly taught, such as individual responsibility and self-promotion, and to reori- 
ent these skills around values that youth desire and need within their challenging 
contexts. It concludes with a discussion of some common life skills and how they 
can be reframed to achieve transformation in society so youth can live life well — 
oriented toward greater justice, equality and peace. 
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Introduction 


In a non-formal livelihoods program in Tanzania and Uganda for youth who had not 
completed their secondary education, life skills were taught to young women and 
men to set goals, to be responsible and conscientious, and to develop confidence so 
that they could have a livelihood through formal or informal work (DeJaeghere, 
2017). Development organizations and program staff assumed that youth who didn’t 
have these life skills, as well as other technical ones, were constrained from working. 
In another life skills program, young girls in India were learning how to set goals, 
make decisions, solve problems, and develop their self-esteem so that they would 
continue in school and not get married early (Arur & DeJaeghere, 2019). Similar to 
the livelihoods program, donors and staff again assumed that if girls possessed these 
life skills, they would succeed in school. These programs were teaching life skills to 
empower young people, to help them achieve at school and in their work. But both 
of these programs did not necessarily achieve these outcomes for many young people 
because other conditions also influenced whether youth worked or continued through 
schooling. These programs shared some common life skills that are deemed impor- 
tant for all youth, but they did not adequately account for the values and perspectives 
of these young people and their families/communities, nor for the economic and 
social conditions that affected their ability to live life well, as Murphy-Graham and 
Cohen (Chap. 2, this volume) describe as a goal for life skills education.. 

These education programs are based in a dominant narrative that if we teach 
children and youth life skills, they will be able to solve problems they face, and they 
will not be a risk to society by being unemployed, married early or involved in illicit 
activities. Yet many concerns facing young people, including a lack of jobs, social 
or political conflict, and discrimination and harassment based on sex, race, or other 
social inequalities, cannot be addressed solely through an individual's ability to set 
goals, communicate, and make decisions. These skills may be important for every- 
one to live as a particular kind of educated person (Levinson et al., 1996), but they 
are insufficient to achieving a broader set of goals for living life well, which includes 
addressing the social and economic inequalities that many young people face around 
the world. 

There is now a considerable body of literature on life skills education examining 
its purposes and effects on various outcomes for different groups of youth (see 
Murphy-Graham & Cohen, Chap. 2, this volume; Brush et al., Chap. 3, this vol- 
ume). The dominant body of literature frames life skills as individually learned and 
a psycho-social phenomenon, drawing on psychology, child and youth develop- 
ment, prevention science/health, and economics, as indicated in Murphy-Graham 
and Cohen's chapter (Chap. 2, this volume). Programs from this perspective teach 
life skills to decrease risky behaviors as measured by health outcomes, and to 
increase youth's productivity in society as measured by school and work outcomes. 
This individual and productive oriented approach does not necessarily question the 
underlying purpose of these life skills, or the values they purport to represent. In 
stark contrast, literature from sociological, anthropological, and critical (feminist) 
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perspectives, including new childhood studies and youth studies, focus on the 
broader ecology and systems that affect child and youth life outcomes. This socio- 
cultural and critical perspective emphasizes that educators and policymakers need 
to consider the larger societal values and systems, including constraints and possi- 
bilities within which young people develop and enact life skills. From this perspec- 
tive, scholars have argued that life skills are not skills per se, but rather they are a set 
of values, attitudes and beliefs. In most life skills education programs, the values 
and beliefs are implicit, and they are influenced by dominant discourses and per- 
spectives on what young people are to do and be: healthy and productive youth 
(Butterwick & Benjamin, 2006). But life skills education can also be informed by 
alternative frameworks that consider broader values and approaches to what it 
means to live life well. 

The introduction chapter to this book (DeJaeghere & Murphy-Graham, Chap. 1, 
this volume) lays out the critical role that life skills play in achieving the Sustainable 
Development Goals (SDGs) that guide education policy and practice. But many 
questions remain as to how teaching the dominant framing of life skills can achieve 
broad social outcomes of peace, sustainability and gender equality. This chapter 
takes up these questions by examining the assumptions and values that underlie life 
skills education and how these skills can be reframed to address goals of greater 
justice, equality and peace. 

This chapter has two aims. First, it discusses problems related to the dominant 
conceptualization of life skills and the values therein. I show how different groups 
of young people are targeted for purposes of achieving individualistic behavioral 
outcomes, such as teaching “poor” girls life skills to empower them to delay marry- 
ing or having children, or teaching out-of-school youth skills to earn a livelihood in 
a precarious economy, when these life skills tend to responsibilize young people to 
take control of and improve their own lives. The purpose of learning these skills is 
to ensure that youth do not become social or economic risks for others, including the 
state. Such an orientation does little to address the systemic social and economic 
conditions that create injustices and inequalities. A second aim of this chapter is to 
offer an alternative framing of life skills based in a critical and relational approach. 
It explains how a relational worldview and values shift how we think about life 
skills and how they could be taught and learned. This approach accounts for and 
aims to transform social relations that create inequalities, violence and injustices 
that many young people face today. It also requires us to rethink the values needed 
to live life well. 

In the next section, I examine literature that has influenced how life skills are 
conceptualized and taught in order to illustrate the underlying orientation of an 
individualistic behavioral approach. By this, I mean that the life skills most com- 
monly identified are those that are individually held values and perspectives that, 
when acted upon through a person's behaviors, can achieve desired outcomes such 
as being healthy, employed, and satisfied with one's life. My analysis is informed by 
two studies I have conducted on life skills: one on youth livelihoods programs in 
East Africa, and the other a life skills program for mostly Dalit (those placed in 
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lower castes) girls in India, aimed at reducing early marriage!. While these studies 
have been written about elsewhere, the findings from these studies informed a criti- 
cal and relational conceptualization that I describe in the second section (Arur & 
DeJaeghere, 2019; DeJaeghere, 20192, b; DeJaeghere et al., 2019). By relational, I 
mean that these values, perspectives, and skills are situated within relationships 
with others and within societal structures, and therefore youths’ power to enact 
these skills requires changing unequal relationships to other people and structures. 
In that section, I also draw on critical sociology, anthropology and youth studies 
literature to consider how this alternative framing can be used to transform young 
people's lives and livelihoods. The chapter concludes with a discussion of some 
common life skills and how they can be reframed to be transformative toward the 
goals of gender equality, sustainability, and peace. 


Life Skills as Individualistic Behaviors for Social 
and Economic Success 


The dominant conceptualization of life skills for over two decades has drawn from 
an individualistic behavioral orientation that positions young people as being able 
to learn these skills and use them to achieve desired outcomes — namely, being pro- 
ductive workers through employment, and having appropriate social behaviors that 
contribute to healthy and peaceful families and communities. This orientation 
regards young people as lacking these necessary skills, and if they do not accom- 
plish these outcomes, they have not been successful. This has been referred to as a 
deficit approach to education. For instance, life skills education programs have par- 
ticularly targeted girls, as well as youth living in poor conditions, in order to achieve 
greater productivity (through employment) and reduce factors that affect such pro- 
ductivity, including early marriage, pregnancy, and school dropout. Boys have also 
been recipients of such programs, particularly when they are deemed to be involved 
in “unproductive” or asocial behaviors. Many of the skills identified two decades 
ago continue to be taught to achieve similar outcomes, yet the social and economic 
environments in which youth live are precarious in different ways, and the values 
they hold for a good life are also shifting. 

In the 1990s, the World Health Organization (1999) identified life skills as 
important for personal and social development, defining them as "psychosocial 
skills that are required to deal effectively with the demands and challenges of every- 
day life" (p. 3). They categorized various skills along the domains of cognitive, 
personal, affective, and social and interpersonal abilities. Years later, UNICEF 
(2012), in its review of life skills programs, used a similar categorization of skills: 
cognitive, personal and interpersonal (p. 9), and included 10 specific skills that 


! These studies were approved by the ethics review board of the University of Minnesota, and they 
followed ethical guidelines for research with young people in these specific contexts. 
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young people should learn. Interpersonal skills (and sometimes referred to as social 
skills, see Gates et al., 2016) refer to collaboration, negotiation, and communica- 
tion, while intrapersonal, or socio-emotional skills, include confidence, motivation, 
coping with emotions/stress, and persistence. Cognitive skills consist of decision- 
making and problem-solving, as well as critical and creative thinking. While the 
current literature reviewing life skills programs states that there is still contestation 
over which skills are important for, and effective toward, achieving different out- 
comes, there is considerable agreement on these broad categories and these specific 
skills (see Gates et al., 2016). 

The teaching of certain life skills, such as motivation or communication, is 
widely regarded as necessarily positive in fostering the ability to live life well. 
Rarely considered, however, are value orientations and social relations of power that 
might be implicated in the use of these skills in different settings. For instance, 
learning to communicate with others who have perpetrated violence of which one 
was a victim is different than communicating with others to be hired for a new job. 
Research and educational programs also tend to focus on the more easily, and indi- 
vidually, taught skills that can be seen through individually observable behaviors 
rather than socially enacted and value-laden skills for achieving complex social 
outcomes, such as communicating to reduce violence (Gates et al., 2016; Heckman, 
et al., 2006; Kautz, et al., 2014). 

Both the WHO's and UNICEF's reviews of life skills noted that they are univer- 
sally relevant and are important to promote broader social outcomes, including gen- 
der equality, good citizenship, and peace — all elements taken up in the SDGs. They 
also state that life skills are necessary for young people in order to prevent or address 
violence, conflict and environmental issues (WHO, 1999, p. 4) or *to deal with 
specific risks ... [such as] sexual and reproductive health and ... disaster risk reduc- 
tion" (UNICEF, 2012, p. viii). But teaching these skills carries a set of assumptions 
that youth can use them to avoid, change, or be resilient against these economic, 
social, or environmental risks. In order to achieve these desired outcomes, life skills 
education has tended to focus on two different groups with slightly different assump- 
tions about the desired outcomes. First are programs that assume life skills can 
empower girls by teaching them skills of communication, negotiation, self-esteem 
and decision-making that will delay marriage and child-birth and improve their 
chances of becoming educated and employed. Another set of programs focuses on 
boys, teaching them socio-emotional skills, confidence, and coping with stress, in 
efforts to improve their employment, reduce poverty and conflict, and foster peace. 


Life Skills Education for Girls 


As discussed in Murphy-Graham and Cohen's, Pacheco Montoya and Murphy- 
Graham's, Sahni's, and Kwauk's chapters in this book, girls have often been recipi- 
ents of life skills education to achieve the goals of gender empowerment and 
eliminating gender inequalities. But these larger goals are to be achieved through 
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short-term objectives, such as reducing early marriage, fostering sexual health (and 
reducing early pregnancy), and improving employment. In a recent report on non- 
formal education programs of life skills for adolescent girls, Dupuy et al. (2018) 
identified five areas of positive outcomes for girls: (1) psycho-social and attitudinal 
outcomes, (2) health and relationships, (3) early marriage, (4) economic skills, and 
(5) cognitive skills. Teaching skills for these outcomes often focus on behaviors as 
immediate outcomes, such as setting goals for future work, but the link between an 
individual girl's behavior and being successful in her life and livelihoods, as the 
report indicates, is less clear. For example, girls may acquire economic skills, but 
whether they are able to use them toward employment and earning in different con- 
texts requires attention to social and economic values and structures that inhibit or 
provide these opportunities. 

A common approach to teaching life skills is to focus on individual behaviors 
that can be learned and changed. This point is further exemplified in how life skills 
are defined, and then conceptualized and enacted through programs. Dupuy et al.’s 
(2018) review of life skills programs for girls further illustrates the individualistic 
behavioral orientation: 


[they are] tools for achieving positive change. For instance, decision-making and problem- 
solving skills enable individuals to assess options for courses of action, as well as the 
effects of these different options, and to deal constructively with problems. Creative and 
critical thinking skills empower individuals to analyze information, explore alternatives, 
and respond adaptively to situations. Through communication and interpersonal skills, indi- 
viduals can positively express themselves verbally and non-verbally. Self-awareness and 
empathy entail recognition and understanding of the self and others, while coping skills 
allow individuals to manage negative emotions and stress (pp. 10-11, my emphasis). 


The report recognizes that girls are particularly challenged by poverty and gender 
discrimination, but with these life skills they are expected to “overcome these chal- 
lenges" (Dupuy et al., 2018, p. 1). This means that girls are expected to create 
opportunities within, or even change, the same social and economic environments 
that produce the challenges and inequalities they face. 

While formal schooling for girls, and life skills education specifically, can foster 
higher academic outcomes, lower marriage and birth rates, enable future employ- 
ment, and support a healthy family (e.g., Herz & Sperling, 2004; Mirdrikvand et al., 
2016; Paghale et al., 2014; Schultz, 2002), these outcomes are not synonymous with 
achieving gender equality, sustainable livelihoods, or a non-violent society (see 
Chisamya et al., 2012; Kwauk & Braga, 2017; Moeller, 2014). The onus to address 
these societal issues is placed on girls and their skills to change society themselves 
(Vavrus, 2002). Considerable literature on girls' education and gender inequalities 
has raised the concern that educating girls alone cannot create transformative 
change, yet the renewed focus on life skills for girls is another iteration of seeking 
educational solutions to do so (Kabeer, 1999; Stromquist, 2015). Kwauk and Braga 
(2017), writing about a framework of girls’ life skills for social change, state that 
life skills literature and programs do “not address whether or how such change for 
a girl might combine into broader collective action that transforms existing social 
norms, behaviors, and power relations that have systematically placed girls and 
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women at a disadvantage" (p. 7). Despite raising these concerns, the dominant 
approaches to life skills do not conceptually or in practice create much engagement 
with unequal power structures and relations that disadvantage girls (see also Kwauk, 
Chap. 5, this volume). 


Life Skills Education for Boys 


Life skills education also targets boys and young men for the purposes of changing 
asocial behaviors that will, in turn, reduce violence (see Blattman, et al., 2015; 
Herrenkohl et al., 2012), and engage them in productive work (see programs dis- 
cussed by Honeyman et al., Chap. 6, this volume). Programs that focus on “at risk” 
and asocial behaviors teach young boys and men to learn emotion management, 
such as coping with stress, as well as conflict management. The aim is to reduce 
asocial behaviors in society, and in turn, foster peaceful and sustainable livelihoods. 
Here again, the dominant approach comes from literature in psychology, prevention 
science, and youth development, which identifies specific attitudes and behaviors 
associated with engaging in or preventing youth from these risks (e.g., Blattman 
et al., 2015; Herrenkohl et al., 2012). While many programs have multiple compo- 
nents to address attitudes and behaviors linked with engaging in violence, such as 
gangs and terrorism, teaching life skills is a critical one. 

A review by J-PAL (2017) of what they call non-cognitive (or life) skills training 
programs showed mixed results in affecting asocial behaviors in the short and long- 
term. For example, one program in Liberia offered cognitive behavioral therapy 
and/or cash to men who were involved in crime, violence, or drugs, in order to see 
if and how each intervention reduced these asocial behaviors. Both interventions 
targeted individual behaviors by teaching men to think and respond to situations 
that put them “at risk" (through cognitive behavioral therapy) and by fostering indi- 
vidual choices about spending money for their livelihoods. They did not find consis- 
tent reduction in asocial behaviors, though the therapy seemed promising if followed 
by cash, but not alone (Blattman et al., 2015). A different study used similar 
approaches of teaching conflict and emotion management and goal setting to young 
men in Chicago who were unemployed and participating in crime. It did not find an 
effect of the therapy program, though other aspects of the program (employment) 
seemed to have an effect on reducing arrests for violent crimes (Heller, 2014). These 
examples illustrate the complexity of changing attitudes and behaviors to effect 
social change, such as to reduce violence. Furthermore, programs often do not take 
a structural or ecological approach to addressing social concerns of violence or 
unsustainable livelihoods. Rather, these programs assumed that if young men 
learned how to control their emotions or to manage conflict, violence will be 
reduced. This approach did not attend to the complex nature of structural violence 
(including poverty, racism, and shame) that constrains the possibilities for a peace- 
ful community and sustainable livelihood. 
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In another recent review of strategies for preventing and countering violent 
extremism, Kelly (2019) found that some programs working with youth in conflict 
settings, such as Somalia or West Africa, may reduce the "risk factors", or types of 
behaviors related to conflict, by providing counseling and teaching peaceful atti- 
tudes and behaviors, but the long-term impacts are not discernible. The review noted 
that some programs concentrated on the individual level factors for engaging in 
extremism but neglected the structural causes, including state-induced conflict, dis- 
enfranchisement, unemployment, and other violations of rights. 

Finally, a key goal for life skills programs targeting youth (both boys and girls, 
but often boys) living in poor conditions or who are socially and economically mar- 
ginalized is to promote employment and reduce poverty. For example, a key aim of 
the USAID YouthPower Initiative is to develop life skills for employment (Gates 
et al., 2016; Honeyman et al., Chap. 6, this volume; Lippman et al., 2015). This use 
of life skills education has been particularly supported by economics research that 
has shown positive effects of some life skills, such as communication and self- 
control, on securing employment or increasing income (e.g., Heckman et al., 2006). 
But increasing employment and earnings, particularly in precarious economies 
characterized by growing non-formal sector employment, necessity entrepreneur- 
ship, and little expansion in the formal labor market and social sector, is not the 
same as a sustainable livelihood. The ILO defines decent work as that which is 
productive and delivers a fair income, security in the workplace and social protec- 
tion for families, better prospects for personal development and social integration, 
freedom for people to express their concerns, organize, and participate in the deci- 
sions that affect their lives, and equality of opportunity and treatment for all women 
and men (International Labour Organization, 2015). Life skills programs tend to 
focus on helping youth to attain employment, rather than how employers, work- 
places and the government can provide for decent work and wellbeing through such 
employment. 

Youth employability and employment programs that include life skills also show 
mixed results, even on the short-term measures of increasing employment or income 
(Olenik and Fawcett, 2013). Furthermore, there is little evidence of how life skills 
specifically affect workforce outcomes (Gates et al., 2016). Most programs assume 
that intrapersonal skills, such as self-confidence or persistence, are helpful to find- 
ing and retaining work, but the link between these skills and outcomes is tenuous. 
For instance, Alcid (2014) and DeJaeghere et al. (2019) show how having these 
skills and then securing employment do not ensure that young people are able to 
continue working long-term, or be paid fair wages. Decent work or sustainable live- 
lihoods for youth living in contexts of poverty are affected by many other factors, 
including a lack of education/training certification, discrimination, as well as unpre- 
dictable labor markets and few social supports (See Lefebvre, et al., 2018). 
Therefore, this individualistic behavioral orientation to life skills for employment 
misses many other factors that affect sustainable livelihoods (DeJaeghere, 
et al., 2019). 

Much of the literature on life skills education concludes with a call for more 
research on identifying necessary skills and how they are taught to different groups 
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of young people to attain the outcomes of employment/poverty reduction, gender 
equality, and a reduction in violence. This approach is primarily technocratic, 
instrumentalist, and individualistic, often assuming a neutral orientation to these 
skills. Programs assume that these individually-focused life skills are the right skills 
for marginalized youth to achieve particular outcomes that help build a more stable 
and productive society. While seemingly neutral, this approach is embedded in val- 
ues that deem these particular skills and goals as important for living life well. But 
living well for many marginalized youth is more than having work, not getting 
pregnant, or not engaging in crime; it is about having a sustainable livelihood, being 
in a relationship characterized by gender equality, or living securely and in peace. 

Within the dominant approach's definitions and application of life skills, there is 
insufficient consideration of how youth, equipped with these skills, can transform 
complex social problems. This requires another orientation, one that is imbued with 
the value that teaching life skills is for the purpose of creating a more just and equi- 
table society, if young people are to live life well. The next section offers a transfor- 
mative perspective on how to define and teach life skills to achieve these broader 
social aims. 


Life Skills as Relational and Transformative 


Outside life skills education, there is a growing body of scholarship and educational 
practice focused on how economic and social relations affect young people's liveli- 
hoods and wellbeing amidst economic, social, and ecological adversity. This litera- 
ture comes from a variety of perspectives, including new childhood studies (or the 
new sociology of childhood) (e.g., Maithreyi, 2019); youth studies, and particularly 
critical perspectives and youth activism (e.g., DeJaeghere et al., 2019; Taft, 2010); 
and anthropological studies of education and youth (e.g., Mains, 2012). This body 
of literature offers a social-cultural explanation of the knowledge and skills youth 
learn and use within their communities, and therefore it shows what is valued and 
why for living within the community. It is skeptical of labeling youth as “at risk", 
recognizing that this tends to characterize the individual in a deficit way, while over- 
looking the societal factors that shape how young people can live a good life 
(Maithreyi, 2017, 2019). Finally, these studies are concerned with relational aspects 
of young people's lives — how the social, economic, and environmental relations, 
both local and global, have influence on youth's ability to attain a sustainable liveli- 
hood and to live life well. These studies suggest that education — and life skills — 
should be oriented toward transforming connections, including unequal power 
relations, among humans as well as between humans and their environment, so that 
young people can achieve a good life — one that is characterized by collective well- 
being and solidarity. 

What is a relational approach to education, and specifically to life skills? And 
how can it be transformative to address social and economic inequalities that con- 
strain youth from living life well? A relational approach assumes that humans live 
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and learn always in relation to others and their environment. This approach does not 
refer to the kinds of relations we have with others, such as good or trusting relation- 
ships, though these are important to learn from a life skills perspective. Rather, it is 
used analytically to consider how our lives interconnect with others, as well as the 
material and social world around us, and to examine how power is used to either 
oppress or transform these relations (Mohanty, 2003; Spivak, 1988; see also 
DeJaeghere, 20192). Analyzing these relationships allows us to see dependencies, 
both equal and unequal, that can result (Ferguson, 2013). A relational approach is 
present in worldviews among African and Indigenous peoples. For instance, Le 
Grange (2012, p. 61) refers to ubuntu — a worldview embedded in many communi- 
ties in Africa that means "humanity is ideally expressed in relationship with oth- 
ers" — as a relational way of living and being in the world. He argues that it is a value 
that can be taught through education to restore the suffering not only of the self, but 
also of society and nature. In this way, these relations are not only human, but also 
with non-human aspects of our societies, including the economy and the environ- 
ment. While this chapter does not allow for a deeper discussion of a relational 
approach to education, its aim is to rethink life skills education and how it can con- 
sider the different relations (human and non-human) that can foster a good life. 

This relational perspective was also evident in the youth's lives in the studies in 
East Africa and India that I led (Arur & DeJaeghere, 2019; DeJaeghere, 2019b). For 
instance, these life skills programs taught young women to be self-confident in their 
skills so that they could be employed or earn a livelihood. They could use this con- 
fidence to influence how others saw them and their abilities to work. But community 
members and the material environment around them also affected whether they 
were confident or how they used their skills. For example, if an employer pays a 
young woman less than others, her material environment and these social relations 
do not value her in the same way as they value others. Therefore, her confidence is 
dependent on the social or material environment in which she enacts it. In this 
example, teaching confidence as a life skill requires examining the social relations 
and material structures that affect a young woman's understanding of and realiza- 
tion of her particular goals. This may mean that life skills programs should not only 
teach young girls, but they must also consider and work with others in their environ- 
ment to create change so that young women can have more just and equitable 
livelihoods. 

This framing and teaching of life skills as relational is concerned not only with 
how people's lives are dependent on others in order to live life well; it also attends 
to the kind of changes needed in their environments in order to live life well. Dupuy 
et al. (2018) note that life skills should create positive change, but they do not spec- 
ify whether this is individual or social change, nor the type of change. In contrast, 
Kwauk and Braga (2017) call for conceptualizing life skills so that they can achieve 
transformative change between the individual girl and her social, political, and eco- 
nomic environment, and particularly through collective action that might transform 
inequalities that girls face. This means that life skills education needs to consider 
the relations that inhibit young people from achieving a good life. Life skills educa- 
tors also need to understand what it means to live life well from youth's perspective 
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rather than assuming it means being employed or delaying marriage, or some other 
desired outcome. 


Redefining Life Skills Toward Achieving Justice 


If the goals of education, and life skills as a component of it, include fostering well- 
being, justice and sustainable livelihoods as the SDGs suggest (Walker, 2012), then 
we need to think more expansively about life skills — how they are learned and 
enacted, for whom and for what kind of social changes (see also DeJaeghere, et al., 
2016). Transformative social learning offers one way to reframe life skills, and how 
and for what purposes they are taught (Lotz-Sisitka et al., 2015; Reed et al., 2010). 
Social learning draws on a relational approach because it regards learning as consti- 
tutive of the social life and environments in which we live. Furthermore, it recog- 
nizes that education can either work to reproduce or change social structures and 
norms that create inequalities. The transformative component of social learning is 
oriented toward creating equitable and just ways for all to live a good life (e.g., 
Murphy-Graham, 2012). This use of transformative social learning calls attention to 
how we think about and teach life skills relationally as well as the outcomes desired 
from learning them. 

Reframing life skills relationally and transformatively requires changing what 
we call these skills and how we assume they are learned, and in turn, reimagining 
ways to teach these skills through social processes. In Table 4.1 below, I suggest 
ways to relabel and reframe several life skills found throughout the literature through 
a relational approach. These relational skills are not ideal forms; they are found in 
empirical examples of young people's lives as they navigate and negotiate their 
precarious and uncertain worlds (Correa & Murphy-Graham, 2019; DeJaeghere, 
2017). For example, Correa and Murphy-Graham (2019) illustrate how a program 
that aims to improve processes of community life, meaning those aspects of com- 
munity life that are valued to live a good life, teaches young people transformative 
agency. Here, transformative agency is not only about individual skills and actions, 
but acting within and upon their own environments to improve them. This example 


Table 4.1 Redefining a set of transformative life skills 


Common life skills | Transformative life skills 

Self-concept and self-esteem | Dignity (through recognition of value) of species (persons, 
| non-humans) 

‘Self-motivation (and goal | Collective aspirations 

orientation) | 

Responsibility | Reciprocity — mutual dependence 

Positive attitude; optimism | Hope o 


Empathy | Solidarity — mutual support and care 
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suggests that transformative social learning of life skills requires a form of agency 
that is collective and oriented toward community wellbeing. 

What might these transformative life skills be? How can we redefine and teach 
common skills such, as self-esteem, self-motivation, and responsibility, among oth- 
ers, through a transformative social learning process? Self-esteem is regarded in 
many life skills education programs as necessary for achieving life outcomes, par- 
ticularly for out-of-school and other marginalized youth. Brush et al. (Chap. 3, this 
volume) refer to self-esteem as a domain of identity — as shaping how young people 
view themselves. Expanding on this, Dupuy et al. (2018) suggest this concept is 
linked to how young people process information they receive from others about 
themselves and the forms of status that others attribute to them. Both of these points 
suggest that 'self'-esteem or ‘self’-concept is not individually developed; it is fos- 
tered in relations with others and the environment. If one's self-esteem is linked to 
how status is attributed, then it can also be negatively affected in an environment of 
racism, gender inequalities, or marginalization. 

A transformative life skill approach might focus on how other people in the com- 
munity regard young people as having dignity and value, or as having esteem, which 
shifts the focus from the individual to society. Seeing young people as valued may, 
in turn, allow them access to social and economic opportunities from which they 
had been excluded. Fostering dignity requires a different engagement with and 
response from people and institutions who do not value youth and regard them as 
"Others" — as poor, at risk, and delinquent. This means that life skills programs and 
pedagogy need to understand why some youth are “Othered”. For example, youth 
who had not completed their secondary school in Tanzania were regarded as idle 
and not able to contribute to their community. Developing dignity for these youth 
meant helping them identify how they could contribute and what gave them a sense 
of dignity, as well as what conditions in their environment gave them a sense of 
indignity. Then the program fostered connections with others in the community, and 
worked to developed trusting relationship with them. As community members 
learned more about the youth, they saw them in new ways and valued them and their 
contributions. In sum, they regarded the youth as a person with value and esteem 
(DeJaeghere, 2019a, 2019b). 

Another life skill that is particularly linked with workforce development is to 
teaching young people self-motivation: to develop goals so that they can achieve 
their education and be employed. Goal-setting and the steps to achieve goals are 
often taught in life skills programs (see examples in Honeyman, et al., Chap. 6, this 
volume; and Kwauk, Chap. 5, this volume). But when goals are not achieved, young 
people are either blamed for not being motivated enough, or they adjust their goals 
to something that is achievable, often regarded as more realistic but not what they 
aspired to. Self-motivation is an important attribute, but it may not be sufficient to 
obtain work in a precarious economy or to have a fair and just working environment. 

A transformative approach to self-motivation might include identifying collec- 
tive aspirations that are shared with and supported by others, and which are oriented 
toward achieving more just and sustainable livelihoods. Such aspirations take into 
account, as Appadurai (2004) has argued, that notions of the future are situated 
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within the interactive and contested spaces of culture, or what young people can be 
and do with their family, peers, and community. Critical to the process of identify- 
ing collective aspirations is to develop a sense of them being shared, and if they are 
not shared, then there needs to be the space for debate about how to address the 
obstacles to achieving them. While not all collective aspirations are achieved, the 
process of identifying and working together on goals allows youth to support each 
other emotionally, socially, and even financially. Tzenis' (2019) study of Somali 
youth in the US offers pedagogical practices for how aspirations can be identified 
and discussed in relation to collective concerns of families, communities, and young 
people. She used an identity wheel to help youth discern what was important to 
them, and how these different identities related to their future aspirations. In this 
case, a youth's goal to pursue further education and become a doctor was informed 
by the needs and the history of her family and of Somali refugees; these goals did 
not come solely from within. While becoming a doctor may or may not be eventu- 
ally achieved, her goals were supported by her family and other youth who shared 
similar aspirations for how they would use their education to help others. 

Responsibility is another core skill included in life skills education programs to 
achieve various outcomes, including employment/livelihoods, peace, and sustain- 
able development. Honeyman et al. (Chap. 6, this volume) note it as one of the key 
skills identified in the USAID study on youth workforce success. Teaching respon- 
sibility includes attending to related skills like self-control (over one's behaviors), 
as well as values that support youth to engage in pro-social, or socially acceptable 
and responsible behavior (see Brush et al., Chap. 3, this volume, on these related 
values). But teaching responsibility to young people who face injustices and precar- 
ity is based upon the assumption that certain kinds of pro-social behaviors — such as 
the skill to take care of oneself — will fix the failures of the economic, social and 
political systems that have left some youth marginalized. 

A transformative life skill would be responsible solidarity, or reciprocity among 
people living and working together, which contrasts with an individualized notion 
of responsibility (Miller & Rose, 2008). Reframing this skill as reciprocity orients 
one toward caring for others, and in turn, one is also cared for (see more below on 
solidarity, which is a related life skill). This notion of reciprocity is also grounded 
in the ethos of ubuntu, discussed above, as a way to reframe life skills as relational. 
As such, reciprocity requires a different value orientation to how youth think about 
themselves and others, and how they can achieve a good life. Much education, and 
particularly life skills education for employability and entrepreneurship, teaches a 
young person to take responsibility for their own employment, to care for them- 
selves, and to ensure their own wellbeing. Reciprocity requires thinking about and 
engaging with others to improve a collective wellbeing, including generating and 
sharing wealth together. Yet, as both Brush et al. (Chap. 3, this volume) and Kwauk 
(Chap. 5, this volume) find in their review of life skills programs, many do not 
attend to values that are needed to address today's societal problems. Or certain 
values, such as competition and individual advancement, are implicitly fostered 
through such skills training when developing responsibility. Furthermore, from our 
studies in East Africa and India, the value of reciprocity is already part of daily life, 
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but it needs to be strengthened among youth who are marginalized. Kwauk (Chap. 
5, this volume) also proposes the related skill of giving back, or of sharing knowl- 
edge and skills to contribute to the community, which was promoted in some sports 
life skills programs. 

Positive attitude is another desired characteristic for youth that enables their par- 
ticipation in society as good citizens. Brush et al. (Chap. 3, this volume) and Kwauk 
(Chap. 5, this volume) refer to this as a perspective of optimism, and how we view 
and approach the world. An individualized approach, however, places the onus on 
young people to create a positive attitude, or to feel optimistic, even when life is 
filled with violence, discrimination, and uncertainty. And yet whether a youth has a 
positive attitude is certainly influenced by the possibilities and opportunities, or lack 
therefore, available to them. A transformational approach to this skill is fostering 
hope. Hope is future-oriented, based in a shared sense of a better world. Hope is not 
only an internal perspective or feeling; it is cultivated through relationships. Mains’ 
(2012) study of young Ethiopian men illustrates that hope for their future is embed- 
ded in a complex network of relationships in which they are regarded as dignified 
through social and economic relationships with others. Through these relationships, 
they can maintain hope for their future. Without these relationships that shape who 
they are and can be, they are deemed hopeless, future-less, and without dignity. 
Mains (2012) also shows how an orientation that fosters hope through social rela- 
tionships contrasts with the current economic and social order that glorifies indi- 
vidualized self-esteem and privately-owned wealth, thereby producing inequalities. 
Hope, like dignity, collective aspirations, and reciprocity, needs to be cultivated 
through life skills education by discussing values and fostering relationships that 
are important for a good life. Kwauk's chapter adds some important perspectives 
that need to be cultivated that may also foster hope, including resourcefulness to 
navigate barriers and map out opportunities, and understanding and using power 
effectively. These skills offer a way to negotiate challenges toward living life well. 

Empathy is included in most life skills programs as a component of emotional 
skills. Brush et al. (Chap. 3, this volume) include it in their mapping of life skills 
programs as managing emotions in relation to others and responding to others in 
pro-social ways. Empathy, therefore, has both an affective and cognitive component 
for understanding how someone else is feeling (Lippman et al., 2015). But in their 
review of studies on the relationship of empathy with violence, Lippman et al. 
(2013) find that the affective element is more important than the cognitive under- 
standing of another person's life. The focus on empathy in life skills programs is 
often directed at others, and yet for marginalized youth, they may be the victims of 
such violence. For instance, Honeyman et al. (Chap. 6, this volume) note that a 
program for victims of violence had to shift their focus so that the young people not 
only learned how to adapt to others, but also how to prioritize their own health 
and safety. 

A transformational approach to empathy considers the relations that inhibit a 
young person from living life well. This can be fostered through the value and 
behaviors of solidarity. Solidarity means that one's life and wellbeing is intimately 
connected with others' wellbeing. It is more than the ability to understand another's 
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feelings; it requires seeing how another's experiences are connected with one's own 
and then taking actions of care to challenge injustices. For example, youth in East 
Africa who participated in a life skills program to foster livelihoods/entrepreneur- 
ship exemplified this value. When they were able to earn from their work, they often 
spoke about using their earnings to help others who couldn't earn at that time. They 
felt empathy — an understanding of another's situation — but they also valued and 
acted upon the idea of solidarity, or the sense that if they care for someone now, they 
will also be cared for in the future and everyone will have a better life. To cultivate 
this value and behaviors, educational pedagogies and activities can focus on care 
and solidarity to show how our lives are intertwined with and affected by one 
another. Zembylas et al. (2014) show how such care can be fostered through critical 
pedagogies; they argue that care links concepts of power, emotion, and responsibil- 
ity to change social and economic structures that inhibit living a good life. 

In sum, reconceptualizing these life skills is an attempt to reconsider the underly- 
ing values and assumptions of self-esteem, responsibility, and self-motivation, 
among others, which place an onus on youth's individual behaviors and efforts to 
achieve living life well. These individualistic life skills may be important in some 
contexts and for achieving certain outcomes, but they are not sufficient to transform 
the social, economic, and environmental precarity and inequalities that affect so 
many youth's lives. This orientation is also not incompatible with many of the life 
skills programs discussed in this book. These chapters have illustrated the important 
need to contextualize life skills within the broader social and cultural values of a 
society, as well as with regard to the specific inequalities that affect youth. 

If life skills education programs are to achieve the SDG goals set out in target 4.7 
that reference knowledge and skills for sustainable development, including sustain- 
able livelihoods, gender equality, and peace, then we need to think about and enact 
transformative social learning, as Lotz-Sisitka et al. (2015) have called for. This 
requires more than individually learning knowledge, skills, and attitudes; it requires 
shifting our ways of thinking about education as it interfaces with society, and the 
specific pedagogies and practices we use. Finally, teaching life skills from this rela- 
tional perspective means they are applicable to all children and youth to live life 
well, not only those who are marginalized in an effort to catch them up or get them 
out of poverty. If living life well includes how we relate to others in our communi- 
ties, including the material and ecological environment, then developing collective 
aspirations, hope, solidarity, and dignity are important life skills for all of us. 
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Abstract From the Pacific Islands to Sub-Saharan Africa, development organiza- 
tions have positioned sport as an ideal tool for building important life skills that can 
be transferred from the playing field to day-to-day realities. Sport has also been 
positioned as a key space for girls’ empowerment, especially in contexts where 
gender norms limit girls’ mobility and/or their opportunities to engage in activities 
stereotyped as being for boys. But an approach that solely focuses on empowering 
girls through sport by depositing in her useful life skills ignores the structural condi- 
tions that have disempowered her in the first place. This chapter examines the gen- 
der transformative potential of sport-based life skills programs by exploring the 
skills that are being targeted, especially for girls’ empowerment, by the sport for 
development (SFD) community. The chapter then examines the implications for our 
understanding of life skills approaches to gender transformative social change, par- 
ticularly as it pertains to addressing the conditions that have held girls back. 
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Introduction 


Within the last two decades, there has been a proliferation of sport for development 
(SFD) programs in the Global South.! In 2013 there were less than 500 registered 
organizations on the International Platform on Sport and Development; today there 
are over 1000 (Kwauk, 2014). The growth of SFD has been grounded on two 
assumptions: (1) that sport is a ‘powerful’ tool for building important life skills that 
youth need to participate successfully in social, economic, and political life, and (2) 
that the skills learned on the playing field can transfer to non-sport contexts like 
school, home, or the workplace. Indeed, life skills development is often the core 
education component of any SFD program. However, whether SFD programs are 
accurately targeting the skills that youth need to achieve improved life outcomes 
remains to be determined. 

Part of the problem faced by SFD organizations and their approaches to life skills 
is the perennial problem of definition. Much like life skills for other purposes, as 
indicated by Chaps. 2 and 3 of this volume, the literature on life skills development 
and sport is centered around studies in the Global North interrogating how life skills 
are developed through participation in sport (see for example, Holt et al., 2009; 
Jones & Lavallee, 2009; Pierce et al., 2016; Theoka et al., 2008). Few studies have 
actually investigated which life skills are targeted and developed in the context of 
sport, especially in the context of SFD programs targeting vulnerable populations in 
the Global South. Indeed, many of the critiques surrounding SFD approaches to life 
skills development are bolstered by the fact that SFD programs vaguely define what 
they mean by life skills and are often uncritical in their adoption of the term (Darnell, 
2012; Forde, 2014; Hayhurst, 2014). As a result, SFD programs often end up per- 
petuating the status quo by equipping youth with the skills to successfully navigate 
a predetermined world around them, rather than to reciprocate by influencing or 
radically transforming the world around them (Hartmann & Kwauk, 2011). 

This chapter aims to better understand this normative-transformative gap by 
exploring how SFD programs conceptualize life skills, especially when girls' 
empowerment is a core desired outcome. Considering nearly half of SFD programs 
target girls and women (Hancock et al., 2013), it is incumbent upon the field to 
tackle the question of definition and scope to ensure that programs for girls’ empow- 
erment through life skills development are working in a way that is transformative 
rather than placing the onus of change on the shoulders of girls (Moeller, 2018). 
This chapter examines a selection of SFD programs that have a strong girls’ empow- 
erment focus to understand the possibilities as well as the limitations of current 
sport-based approaches to girls’ life skills development. 


! UNICEF, an early adopter of sport-based approaches to life skills development, defines sport for 
development as "the use of sport, or any form of physical activity, to provide both children and 
adults with the opportunity to achieve their full potential through initiatives that promote personal 
and social development" (UNICEF, 2019, p. 7). 
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SFD organizations can be categorized in two ways when it comes to their approaches 
to education and development: normative and transformative (Hartmann & Kwauk, 
2011). One way includes organizations that take an unintentional and uncritical 
approach to education through sport—or in this case a normative approach to life 
skills education through sport—where the theory of change rests on normative 
assumptions and stereotypes about “the power of sport" to teach skills like team- 
work, communication, and goal orientation. Such a dominant approach functions to 
reproduce neoliberal logics in which the individual, especially those from “at-risk” 
and “marginalized” populations who may need support on their journey to becom- 
ing “model citizens," is expected to bear the brunt of modern government by pulling 
themselves up by the bootstraps through an instrumentalist, individualistic regimen 
of self-discipline, self-development, and self-management (Harvey, 2005; Ferguson, 
1994; see also DeJaeghere, Chap. 4, this volume). Although the end goal may be to 
achieve transformation (e.g., the achievement of gender equality, the elimination of 
gender-based violence, girls' empowerment), a dominant approach operates through 
the recalibration—or the re-skilling—of the individual, having little do at the end of 
the day with changing the conditions that put the individual at risk or in marginal 
positions in society. 

Another approach is when organizations take a more transformative approach 
aimed at altering the conditions of inequality that have marginalized populations in 
the first place. The theory of change here rests on the notion that sporting contexts 
create the necessary and sufficient conditions for social change. That is, through a 
purposeful and critical design, youth must have the opportunity to understand the 
broader structures of power and privilege in which they are embedded. They must 
learn to decode the dominant culture with the aim to transform not only their own 
experiences in the world, but also the world itself. The development of life skills, 
then, is a process of critical reflection and action that enables individual and collec- 
tive meaning-making and resistance against hegemonic structures, including espe- 
cially the recognition of structures and relations of power and how these inform 
youth experiences and opportunities in life. Such a “radical interventionist” 
approach does not assume that life skills passively or automatically materialize 
through participation in sport, however. Rather, it requires that an approach to life 
skills education entails proactively recognizing, challenging, and transforming 
structures of inequality, oppression, and exploitation. 

Girls' empowerment and gender equality have been popular targets for many 
SFD organizations since sport for development and peace emerged as a “new” 
social movement during the Millennium Development Goals era (Kidd, 2008). In 
earlier work (Hartmann & Kwauk, 2011), we did not take into consideration how 
attention to girls’ empowerment could at once engender a transformative approach 
aimed at destabilizing harmful gender stereotypes and relations of power, yet still be 
firmly rooted in the dominant logics of neoliberalism (Chawansky & Hayhurst, 
2015). That is, SFD programs may promise to liberate women from patriarchal 
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oppression only to position them squarely in another, less visible social and eco- 
nomic system of oppression (Forde & Frisby, 2015; Hayhurst, 2014). Such a conflu- 
ence of transformation and reproduction remind us that the development project can 
easily bend a radical agenda toward a neoliberal one. 

The conceptual framework that informs this chapter builds upon this earlier work 
to identify the gap between life skills programs that result in neoliberal outcomes of 
self-improvement and those that achieve more radical, transformative social change 
(Kwauk & Braga, 2017). A starting assumption is that life skills are understood as a 
combination of knowledge (K, what one knows), skills (S, what one has), and atti- 
tudes (A, what one believes and values). Together, these form a set of competencies 
(what one can do) that the individual should be able to activate in any given situation 
(represented by the image of KSA networks in the brain in Fig. 5.1). If the develop- 
ment of life skills is intended to lead to empowered, liberatory action, the approach 
must take into consideration the individual's relationship to the sociopolitical con- 
texts and cultural structures in which she is embedded historically, in the present, 
and in the possible future (represented by the figure of the girl on the right). This 
relationship comes to bear during the process of translating competencies into 
action (represented by the long arrow) as her ability to apply life skills in a manner 
that improves her outcomes is mediated by what we call opportunity structures (rep- 
resented by the second image in the series) in her environment, like policies, institu- 
tions, and social networks. Such opportunity structures, in combination with her 
sense of agency (represented by the third image in the series) and whether her 
agency is recognized by others (represented by the back and forth arrow), act as 
opposing or supporting forces that could inhibit or enable her ability to translate 
competencies into action. 

With this understanding in mind, a dominant approach to girls’ life skills educa- 
tion, as also discussed in DeJaeghere's chapter (Chap. 4, this volume), would be 
characterized as one that focuses solely on depositing (and measuring) knowledge 
and skills within the individual girl in an effort to put her at a more equal starting 
point as her more privileged peers within an existing system. In contrast, a transfor- 
mative approach would attend to the metacognitive elements of equipping girls with 
the tools to read, decode, and act upon the opportunity structures around her, as well 
as the sociological elements of building collective resistance against conditions of 


AGENCY 


Fig. 5.1 Mediating the translation of competencies to empowered action 
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inequality. Drawing upon frameworks discussed in Hartmann and Kwauk (2011) 
and Kwauk and Braga (2017), this chapter aims to understand whether SFD pro- 
grams focused on girls’ empowerment are contributing to the reproduction or to the 
transformation of the conditions holding girls back from achieving their full 
potential. 


Methodology 


This paper draws on an analysis of 10 life skills approaches? guiding SFD programs 
delivered by 7 globally recognized SFD organizations*: ChildFund's Pass It Back, 
Futuremakers by Standard Chartered, Grassroots Soccer, Moving the Goalposts, 
Right To Play, Soccer Without Borders, and Women Win. Each SFD organization's 
life skills approach was analyzed in two steps. 

First, to understand the breadth of skills being targeted and to compare different 
constructions of skills across different programs, skills were given one or more 
codes from the Explore SEL coding scheme.’ For this particular analysis, the 177 
"benchmarks" for each of the six domains (cognitive, emotion, social, values, per- 
spectives, and identity) identified in the Explore SEL tools were used to code skills 
mentioned explicitly in the SFD programs' life skills documents.? In the event that 
the organization did not have an actual life skills framework, program curricula and/ 
or monitoring and evaluation tools were used instead. When coding the latter, only 
explicitly stated learning objectives, learning outcomes, or behavioral descriptors 
were coded; lesson overviews and activity descriptions were excluded due to time 
limitations. A focus on stated objectives or outcomes— where a life skills 
framework was absent—helped to ensure parameters were in place to conserva- 
tively interpret organizational intent with regard to targeted skills. 

In the first analysis, some skills were not codable using the Taxonomy's coding 
scheme. This was a limitation that fortuitously provided an opportunity for a sec- 
ondary inductive analysis of the remaining life skills. Specifically, the “leftover,” 


?For simplicity, the term life skills approach will be used herein to refer to the programmatic docu- 
ments included in this study, including life skills frameworks, program curricula, program descrip- 
tions, theories of change or logic models, and monitoring and evaluation tools, depending on what 
was made available by the organization. 

?For the purposes of this analysis, I will use the term SFD organization when referencing the seven 
organizations and programs included in this study, whether or not the organization formally identi- 
fies this way. 

^See Chap. 3 (Brush et al., this volume) for an overview of the Explore SEL project. 

>See http://exploresel.gse.harvard.edu/compare-terms/ for the Taxonomy Project's benchmarks 
used to code life skills in this analysis. For ease of analysis, this paper adopts the Taxonomy 
Project's conceptualization of life skills as being defined by domains of socioemotional learning 
and codable by observable behavioral benchmarks. As such, this may miss other domains of life 
skills, including knowledge, skills, and attitudes important for catalyzing social change, which we 
discuss in Kwauk and Braga (2017). 
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un-codable skills were analyzed to generate new sub-domain categories of skills 
that are conceptualized more towards gender transformative outcomes for girls. 

Second, to understand the normative and transformative elements of the life 
skills approaches, a more in-depth analysis was conducted of all the targeted skills 
identified in the first analysis. Targeted skills were coded as being normative, trans- 
formative, or context-dependent based on the description of the skill given by the 
life skills document. Skills were coded as normative if the outcome associated with 
it could be characterized as putting the girl at a more equal starting point as her male 
peers in a pre-existing system or enabling a girl to function more successfully within 
existing social structures. An example of a normative skill would be “listening to 
what others have to say without interrupting them.” Such skills could be interpreted 
as coming from a dominant approach to girls’ life skills education where even a 
girls empowerment approach could be instrumentalized toward achieving a more 
individualistic, neoliberal agenda of self-improvement rather than serve as a mecha- 
nism for transforming relations of power. 

In contrast, skills were coded as transformative if the outcome associated with it 
could be characterized as equipping girls with the tools to read, decode, and act 
upon the opportunity structures or existing social structures around her in ways that 
enable her to fulfill her own desired outcome(s) rather than what is expected of her 
because of her gender. For example, “identify how society's definition of girlhood 
leads to oppression of women and girls" or “navigating power and gender relation- 
ships" are skills that could be interpreted as coming from a more transformative 
approach, attending more to the metacognitive elements of “reading” one's world to 
be better positioned to transform it. 

Some descriptions of skills were less clear in terms of their normative or trans- 
formative intention. For instance, “having a support system of people who model 
positive behavior and support you" could be interpreted as building a network of 
peers that help you ascribe to socially acceptable norms of good behavior (a norma- 
tive outcome) or as building allies to engage in collective resistance against condi- 
tions of inequality. Such ambiguous skills were coded as “context-dependent.” 

Table 5.1 provides a brief overview of the life skills programs included in this 
analysis, all of which use either a sport-based or play-based curriculum to deliver 
life skills education. Programs were selected for inclusion based on convenience of 
access to both program materials (e.g. has a substantive online presence) and pro- 
gram staff, as well as purposefully to ensure geographic diversity and diversity of 
targeted outcome (e.g. economic empowerment, gender equality, and improved 
sexual and reproductive health, education, or employment opportunities) (see 
Table 5.2 for an overview of program targeted outcomes). Curricular or program 
documents were collected by the author from either the organization's website or 
through personal communication with program staff. 

All programs either target girls specifically, place a special emphasis on the par- 
ticipation of marginalized, vulnerable, or disadvantaged girls, or take special mea- 
sures to ensure girls are recruited to participate in equal numbers as boys and that 
programs are delivered in gender-sensitive and inclusive ways. Right To Play 
extends its focus on gender beyond girls, looking to also promote "positive 
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Table 5.2 Targeted outcomes of sport-based life skills education programs 


Life skills program 


Standard Chartered's GOAL Program 
(Employability and Entrepreneurship) 


Grassroots Soccer (Peace Corps 
SKILLZ and Girls SKILLZ Zambia) 


Targeted outcome areas 


Health (hygiene, sexual and reproductive health, and 
menstrual hygiene management) 

Self-confidence (communications and valuing what it 
means to “be a girl") 

Empowerment (rights, freedom from violence, access 
to resources/institutions and social networks in the 
community) 

Economic empowerment (financial literacy, 
employment, and entrepreneurship) 

Assets (increased health knowledge and the 
confidence to use it) 

Access (increased uptake of high-quality health 
services) 

Adherence (adherence to medical treatment, therapy, 
and healthy behaviors) 


Moving the Goalposts Leadership 
Curriculum 


Education (scholarships) 
Sexual and reproductive health and rights 
Livelihoods (skills for financial independence) 


Child Fund Pass It Back 


Rugby knowledge and sport skills 

Leadership development (voice, confidence, vision, 
ability to drive change, resilience) 

Safety (healthy and positive relationships, awareness 
and prevention of violence, taking action and 
providing support) 

Planning for the future (planning and setting goals, 
risks and positive behaviors, understanding 
community resources) 

Understanding gender (gender roles, rights, violence, 
peer pressure) 


Right To Play's Holistic Child 
Development Framework 


Quality education 
Gender equality 
Child protection 
Peaceful communities 
Health and well-being 


Soccer Without Borders 


Growth (skills that break barriers, build girls’ 
confidence and voice as leaders) 

Inclusion (build teams that feel like family) 
Personal success (help young women reach their 
goals; access a community of supportive peers and 
mentors) 


Women Win (Leadership Framework 
and LEEP Transferable Skills 
Framework) 


Decreased gender-based violence 

Improved sexual and reproductive health and rights 
(including service access) 

Increased girls’ economic empowerment (education 
and entrepreneurial or career development) 
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masculinities by building boys’ life skills around communication, expressing emo- 
tions and resolving conflicts peacefully" (Right To Play [RTP], 2018, p. 2). In con- 
trast, Moving the Goalposts, while not explicitly involving boys, does recognize the 
need to engage boys in equal partnerships and participation with girls through 
friendly co-ed matches. Their approach, however, views such engagement as oppor- 
tunities for girls to learn to negotiate public spaces that boys and men often domi- 
nate. Engaging boys, then, is less about intentionally shifting boys' gender attitudes 
and more about providing girls safe spaces to practice “claiming what is theirs” 
(Moving the Goalpost [MTG], 2019, p. 7). As such, girls’ empowerment was either 
an explicitly stated goal or component of the program (e.g. Standard Chartered's 
GOAL Program includes a module on girls’ empowerment), or an implicit goal as 
described by the organization's mission and objectives (e.g. Right To Play's web- 
site, righttoplay.com, states that “Play saves lives [...] It gives girls the power to say 
no to unwanted sex, and make healthy decisions about their bodies and their 
futures."). 


Findings: From Normative to Transformative Approaches 


How have SFD programs approached girls’ empowerment through life skills? To 
answer this, this section provides an overview of the breadth of skills targeted by 
sport-based life skills programs and suggests these programs may not differ much 
from non-sport programs that have leaned heavily toward a prosocial, self- 
improvement paradigm. If we look strictly at how SFD programs describe their 
targeted skills, the dominant normative approach of “fix the girl, not the system" is 
quite pervasive. Nevertheless, there is transformative potential as well in some of 
these constructions, of which programs should be made aware in order to help pivot 
the remainder of their targeted life skills toward more gender transformative 
outcomes. 


Normative Constructions of Life Skills 


Other studies have demonstrated that (non-sport) life skills programs place a heavy 
emphasis on social and interpersonal skills as well as on the acquisition of knowl- 
edge (c.f. Dupuy et al., 2018). This analysis confirms this trend, finding a heavy 
emphasis on skills within the Social and Emotion domains (constituting together 
approximately 43% of codable targeted skills), as well as a heavy emphasis on skills 
that fell under the Cognitive domain (approximately 26% of codable skills) (see 
Fig. 5.2). The cognitive emphasis can be partly explained by the conflation of 
knowledge with “life skills.” This is not surprising, as many non-sport-based life 
skills programs define and target life skills according to the sector of the organiza- 
tion from which the program originates (Dupuy et al., 2018). As a result, learning 
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objectives are heavily tied to content areas (or subject knowledge) core to the orga- 
nization’s mission rather than to the acquisition of skills. To illustrate, the GOAL 
programs were spearheaded by Standard Chartered and have a strong focus on 
financial literacy; their approach toward life skills tends to focus on acquiring 
knowledge of banking services and effective business practices, and the develop- 
ment of cognitive skills like goal setting and problem solving. The SKILLZ pro- 
grams reflects Grassroots Soccer’s focus on adolescent sexual and reproductive 
health; their approach toward life skills tends to focus on gaining knowledge about 
HIV/AIDS and other sexually transmitted diseases and building cognitive skills like 
planning and consequential thinking. 

When it comes to interpersonal skills under the Social and Emotion domains, 
sport-based life skills programs may be missing an important opportunity to orient 
their programs toward more transformative ends. For instance, programs rarely tar- 
get skills that could help increase girls’ understanding of social cues. In fact, Social 
skills that fall under “understanding social cues” constitute only 9% of coded skills 
and dealt primarily with being able to interpret others’ body language and tone of 
voice in order to recognize hostile motivations or friendly intentions and to be able 
to respond appropriately. Such an approach to understanding social cues is more 
closely associated with emotional intelligence rather than with strengthening girls’ 
abilities to read her context (e.g. power cues or social opportunities) as a means of 
determining how to translate, transfer, and apply life skills to different life situations 
(Kwauk & Braga, 2017). 
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Instead, SFD life skills frameworks place a heavy emphasis on prosocial, coop- 
erative behavior—comprising 8896 of the skills coded under the Social domain. 
This includes skills to engage more effectively in teamwork, in building positive 
relationships, and to demonstrate respect for others. Without coupling such proso- 
cial skills with, for instance, attention towards non-violent “anti-social” skills of a 
more civil disobedience nature (e.g. standing up for oneself against peer pressure, 
engaging in conflict and debate in order to achieve justice or fairness), such a heavy 
emphasis on cooperative behavior could lead to normative behavioral outcomes 
where girls are taught to behave within pre-existing social norms and expectations 
rather than to question social structures that may perpetuate oppressive gen- 
der norms. 

Indeed, research on transformative learning suggests that life skills programs 
should pay more attention to the intrapersonal domains of Values, Perspectives, and 
Identity. Such domains may be critically important for laying the foundations for 
the kind of “epistemic learning" needed to change the way people think about and 
exist in the world and, therefore, how they perceive and interact with the world 
(O'Brien, 2018; Sterling, 2010). This would include actively deconstructing 
assumptions, beliefs, and values held about gender and gender roles, and the conse- 
quent gendered practices and structures that shape girls’ and boys’ experiences and 
influence their beliefs and interactions with each other. 

However, in the analysis of codable skills (those targeted skills that could be 
coded using the Explore SEL coding scheme), it appears as though SFD programs 
are not paying attention to these domains. To illustrate, on average, only 2% of tar- 
geted life skills were coded under the Perspectives domain (e.g. openness to new 
ideas and new experiences). While the Values and Identity domains fared a little 
better (17% and 12% on average, respectively), the discrepancy in attention across 
domains (see Figure 5.2) suggest that there is not a clear consensus—or aware- 
ness—around the importance of these domains for life skills development. 
Consequently, the high attention to the Cognitive, Emotion, and Social domains and 
the scant attention paid to the Values, Perspectives, and Identities domains means 
that sport-based life skills programs are giving girls ample opportunity to develop 
skills to think and feel better and to be better with others, while giving girls little 
opportunity to critically reflect upon, make new meaning of, and resist social struc- 
tures and social practices that may be stacking the cards against them. 


Context-Dependent Constructions of Life Skills 


Figure 5.3 provides a clearer illustration of the extent to which SFD programs 
approach life skills in a normative versus transformative way. Of all the targeted 
skills (N = 359) identified for this analysis, 74% were constructed in a normative 
manner—that is, intended to improve girls’ self-development, self-management, 
and/or ability to function successfully in society. In stark contrast, only 4% of tar- 
geted skills were constructed in a transformative way—that is, aimed at enabling 
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Fig. 5.3 Coded skills and their orientation to development and change 


girls to alter the conditions of inequality and discrimination created on the basis of 
her gender. 

Such a lopsided distribution suggests that individualistic, neoliberal logics about 
life skills dominate SFD programs. However, nearly a quarter of targeted skills were 
constructed in ways that were difficult to determine whether they were wholly nor- 
mative or wholly transformative. Rather, these skills could be classified as context- 
dependent, depending on how programs contextualize and operationalize these 
targeted skills through program activities. More importantly, the outcomes of these 
skills are highly dependent on whether program staff emphasize their application as 
a means to become immune and resilient to sexist and patriarchal structures, or to 
challenge and resist them. 

To illustrate, one type of skill or outcome area that SFD life skills frameworks 
targeted was the ability to access community services—in a sense, to embolden and 
empower girls to avail themselves of their right to services that can improve their 
health and well-being. In short, leveraging opportunity structures. Such a degree of 
awareness and resourcefulness could be normative—that is, seeking to put girls on 
equal footing as others in society. However, if combined with an emphasis on chal- 
lenging discriminatory policies or exclusionary practices, this skill could be 
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interpreted to be transformative. Another example is "seeing the possibility for 
change.” Depending on how facilitators help girls to define change and the intended 
outcomes from that change, such a perspective could either help to norm girls and 
their aspirations to a socially defined “good life,” or to help girls materialize a future 
of their own choosing. 

While some programs' targeted skills contained more context-dependent skills 
than others—and some programs contained more normative approaches to skills 
than others—the span of normative to transformative approaches to life skills is a 
reminder that SFD programs are not monolithic. While the majority of their targeted 
life skills are aimed at equipping girls to better fit and successfully navigate their 
world, there is cause for optimism in the nuance that programs can be more radical. 
Specifically, there is room for programs to pivot toward enabling girls to see, chal- 
lenge, and transform their world. 


Toward More Transformative Possibilities 


Based on a thematic analysis of the “uncodable” targeted life skills, this section 
proposes new sub-domains of skills that help to illustrate how life skills can be con- 
textualized within a more transformative, feminist agenda (see Table 5.3). As men- 
tioned earlier, the terms used for the new sub-domains and the descriptions of the 
observable skills were developed through an inductive analysis of the uncodable 
skills and learning objectives described in the curricular and framework documents. 

For starters, under the Social domain, new sub-domains like "engaging differ- 
ence" could work to counter the more normative skills that promote the socializa- 
tion of marginalized groups into the dominant culture. “Reciprocity and solidarity,” 
which captures the spirit of "giving back" that several programs emphasized, could 
ensure that skills are targeted that help to amplify or cascade individual empower- 
ment to the collective level, building on the notion that structural change does not 
happen alone but rather through collective social change. Similarly, "partnerships 
and coalitions" could help distribute the onus of change from the individual girl to 
the collective. This new sub-domain emerges out of SFD programs' heavy emphasis 
on developing role models and peer mentors. 

To address the need for more attention to intrapersonal skills that are founda- 
tional to transformative learning, this analysis generated five new sub-domains 
under the Perspectives and Identity domains that are not only targeted at reading the 
world but also actively engaging it. Two of these sub-domains (resistance and 
power) were particularly prominent in the list of uncodable life skills. This includes 
things like being aware of how gender norms can be oppressive, understanding 
ways to help others break free of gender stereotypes, increasing understanding 
about how power manifests in relationships, and how to make joint decisions about 
things that affect more than oneself. Such attention to issues of gender and power 
have been demonstrated in the literature to be important for improving girls’ repro- 
ductive health outcomes (Haberland, 2015). Integrating such skills into our 
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Table 5.3 New sub-domains for a more gender transformative life skills taxonomy 


Domain of 
SEL 


Social 


New sub-domain 
Engaging 
difference 


Observable skill 


Communicates and engages effectively with others from 
different backgrounds (e.g., gender, sexual orientation, 
religion, caste, race, etc.) 

Recognizes one's own value and experiences, and the unique 
contributions that one can make in a group as a result of 
one's difference, and vice versa (e.g., that others are unique 
and have valuable contributions to make as a result) 


Reciprocity and 
solidarity 


Understands the importance of "passing it back" to the 
community (e.g., shares new knowledge and skills with 
others) 

Shows solidarity with those who have given them support or 
invested in their growth and development 


Partnerships and 
coalitions 


Can recognize good qualities (e.g., leadership, positive 
influence) in others 

Can recognize how a relationship (e.g., between mentee and 
mentor) could be helpful and/or strategic 

Can build social assets and social networks that can be 
beneficial in their life 


Perspectives 


Resourcefulness 


Aware of barriers to access to key resources, services, and 
institutions in the community and can identify strategies for 
overcoming such barriers 

Can map out opportunities, both present and in the future 


Resistance 


Understand social expectations and their sources (e.g., 
family, friends, media, etc.) 

Aware of how dominant, hegemonic scripts (e.g., traditional 
gender norms, patriarchy) can limit people from achieving 
their full potential 

Can identify ways to push back against hegemony and write 
new, liberating and empowering social scripts 


Power 


Understands and can map power dynamics within social 
units (e.g., intimate partnerships, the household, community) 
Can effectively, strategically, and safely negotiate unequal 
power dynamics with others, especially those with more 
“power over" or “power to” 

Shares decision making power with an intimate partner and/ 
or with others 


Identity 


Self-awareness 


Recognizes how others may be perceiving their 
communication, expression of emotions, or body language 
Can identify and articulate one’s skills, strengths, and 
talents, as well as weaknesses and areas for development to 
others 


Self-advocacy 


Aware of their rights, beliefs, needs, and accomplishments, 
and are willing and motivated to speak up and to speak out 
in defense of or in promotion of these 
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understanding of life skills would help to ensure that more programs actively think 
about these competencies in their design. 

To address the absence of “anti-social” skills of a civil disobedience nature, this 
analysis generated several sub-domains focused on resisting and challenging social 
structures. This includes a self-advocacy sub-domain under the Identity domain to 
ensure that girls develop the ability to speak up and speak out on behalf of them- 
selves, their rights, their needs, their beliefs, and their accomplishments and suc- 
cesses. While the Taxonomy Project includes attention to whether the individual 
stands up for him or herself (and others) in the face of peer pressure or bullying, this 
focus does not get at the underlying intention of many SFD programs to combat 
negative self-image and to give girls voice by granting them permission to own up 
to their achievements, beliefs, and rights in contexts where they are taught early on 
that they are not of value or worth because of their gender. In a way, these new sub- 
domains capture what could be described as “empowerment skills,” at least in terms 
of the behaviors that one could expect of an *empowered" (read: outspoken) girl. 

While these 8 new sub-domains synthesize what was left uncoded after the initial 
analysis of SFD life skills frameworks, existing skills within the remaining domains 
of Cognitive, Emotion, and Values could also be made more gender transformative. 
For example, one could argue that the Cognitive domain's critical thinking sub- 
domain could include new benchmarks that capture skills like the ability to under- 
stand and recognize unequal power relations or to hear what is “unspoken,” as well 
as to include additional sub-domains like strategic thinking. The Values domain 
could include attention toward ethical uses of power that do not violate the rights of 
others, or a focus on understanding and taking action toward challenging harmful 
(gender, racial, class, religious, ability) stereotypes, or even more foundational 
beliefs in the importance of solidarity, social justice, gender equality, and the equal 
value of all human beings. The possibilities are endless. What this analysis of SFD 
approaches to life skills education for girls demonstrates is how contextualizing life 
skills within a critical feminist agenda could help shift dominant understandings of 
life skills toward more transformative ends. 


Limitations and Opportunities for Further Insight 


There were three limitations inherent to this analysis. The first limitation was tech- 
nical: the analysis was limited by the scope of the documents that could be included. 
Because not every organization included in this study has a life skills framework 
guiding their life skills program, other documents like coaching guides, program 
curriculum, and monitoring and evaluation tools were included instead. 
Generalizations about program intent and targeted skills should thus be understood 
with this caveat. In addition, whether program implementation is aligned with these 
documents or whether targeted skills are actually developed are matters beyond the 
focus of this analysis on the conceptualization of life skills by program documents. 
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The second limitation was one of interpretation. Because documents other than 
life skills frameworks were included, I had to take the liberty of interpreting tar- 
geted skills based on an analysis of learning objectives, which were oftentimes 
couched in the language of knowledge areas rather than skills, abilities, or compe- 
tencies. Programs that vaguely define life skills also frequently misidentify targeted 
skills in program design and measurement outcomes (see Kwauk & Braga, 2017). 
Due to the terminology challenge around life skills, which Murphy-Graham and 
Cohen (Chap. 2, this volume) explore, I used the Explore SEL as a way to arrive at 
a common understanding of the life skills targeted by different SFD programs. As 
such, my interpretation of the life skills identified or described in the SFD pro- 
grams’ documents may not be what the program designers would have interpreted.* 

The third, and more interesting limitation, was conceptual: the analysis was at 
once enabled yet constrained by the Explore SEL coding scheme, pointing to how 
life skills frameworks have not yet dealt with issues of normativity and transforma- 
tivity when it comes to the orientation of life skills towards development and social 
change. While the coding scheme allowed disparate approaches to life skills devel- 
opment to be compared based on how skills, behaviors, and desired outcomes were 
described, it was in examining the uncodable skills that the lack of attention to life 
skills for social transformation came into stark relief. Such a gap highlights the 
tendency for life skills to be conceptualized at the individual (self-improvement) 
level, rather than in relation to the social structures and social relationships that have 
marginalized certain communities in the first place. 

This gap reveals several issues worth investigating further. The most immediate 
opportunity is to investigate how a critical feminist lens may generate new (sub) 
domains of skills, and/or lead existing definitions and descriptions of skills to be 
revised toward a more social and gender transformative vision. For example, the 
prosocial, cooperative behavior of “Follows classroom/institution/society rules and 
expectations (norms, directions) and exhibits appropriate behavior for context" 
could be read as promoting the reproduction of normative behaviors deemed socially 
acceptable by the dominant culture, putting marginalized groups into further posi- 
tions of disadvantage. Furthermore, such a targeted behavior ignores whether obedi- 
ence of rules by marginalized groups (who are often the target of life skills education) 


This was particularly the case for “skills” coded across the Cognitive domain that were described 
in terms of knowledge areas by the program document. For example, the document used to analyze 
Grassroots Soccer's Girls SKILLZ Zambia life skills framework included a learning objective like 
“Identify how society's definition of girlhood leads to oppression of women and girls,” which was 
coded as “Identifies and understands the existence and nature of problems,” a critical thinking skill 
under the Cognitive domain. The learning objective “Describe contraceptive use as joint decision 
between both partners" was coded as “Recognizes multiple sides of an issue and/or understands 
multiple perspectives" (a critical thinking skill under the Cognitive domain). And, the objective 
“Describe positive self-talk and how it can be used to build your confidence" was double coded as 
"Shifts attention from one task, aspect, or perspective to another" (a cognitive flexibility skill under 
the Cognitive domain) and “Expresses confidence in oneself and one's ability to improve or suc- 
ceed" (a self-efficacy/growth mindset skill under the Identity domain). 
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for the sake of coexisting peacefully with others (often the dominant culture) creates 
the necessary and sufficient conditions for the empowerment of the former. 

Another issue is how to balance attention across knowledge areas and targeted 
skills if we are to conceptualize life skills as a combination of what one knows 
(knowledge), has (skills), and believes and values (attitudes). The analysis illumi- 
nates how programs have conceptualized—or at least how they have described in 
their documents—life skills education as the acquisition of content-specific knowl- 
edge like financial literacy, sexual and reproductive health, or how to find (or create) 
a job. While some programs take a feminist approach and target knowledge areas 
especially important for gender empowerment (e.g. recognizing how gender roles 
create a “man box" or “woman box" of gender stereotyped behavior), SFD pro- 
grams are missing an important opportunity to target competencies that can trans- 
form knowledge of saving and borrowing money, knowledge of modern 
contraceptives, or knowledge of business resource acquisition and allocation, for 
example, into double-edged swords that help girls fundamentally alter financial, 
health, and corporate systems of oppression. 

A final area that needs more investigation is the relationship between life skills 
development and agency—a key component mediating the translation of life skills 
into empowered action (Kwauk & Braga, 2017). Although the SFD programs ana- 
lyzed here all have an eye toward empowering the girl to be a more autonomous, 
agentic self, such framing follows an individualistic conceptualization of agency as 
a skill to be developed in itself, a capacity that one can possess, and a sense of pos- 
sibility and self-worth that can be deposited into a girl in a safe and nurturing set- 
ting. However, as explained elsewhere (ibid.), agency is both individual and 
relational, iterative and dialogical. A girl's sense of agency depends as much on 
whether others recognize her as an autonomous individual—what DeJaeghere 
(Chap. 4, this volume) extends to a discussion of dignity—as on whether she has 
had the opportunity to successfully exercise her agency in the past. However, con- 
ceptualizations of agency by sport-based life skills programs tend to ignore the rela- 
tional achievement of agency, missing an important opportunity to address the 
achievement of agency in a more transformative way. 


Conclusion 


According to this analysis of 10 sport-based life skills approaches, SFD programs 
do not appear to be wholly neoliberal nor wholly transformative. Rather, their 
approach to girls’ empowerment through life skills development is a complicated 
patchwork. Some aspects of their approaches frame life skills development from a 
normative paradigm, especially when it comes to framing issues of health for “at 
risk" youth (e.g. sexual and reproductive health, HIV/AIDS). Other aspects position 
SFD programs as coming from a transformative approach, especially when it comes 
to issues of gender and identity (e.g. pushing against gender stereotypes, exercising 
one's voice), or taking into account mediating factors (e.g. community services, 
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boys and men). It is in the midst of this patchwork, however, where critical, postco- 
lonial, and transnational feminist critiques of life skills should be brought to bear in 
order to help ensure that radical interventions around gender transformative social 
change do not get cloaked in individualism or co-opted by the unintentional repro- 
duction of dominant neoliberal logics. 

Overall, SFD programs appear to be no different than non-sport-based life skills 
programs in terms of the heavy attention to knowledge areas and socioemotional 
skills—although this analysis also found a heavy emphasis on cognitive skills as 
well. More interesting, however, are the insights gained by looking at the skills tar- 
geted by SFD programs that could not be coded according to the Explore SEL cur- 
rent coding scheme. In short, the coding scheme—like dominant frameworks of life 
skills—is gender blind, missing an important opportunity to serve as a tool to help 
program designers and implementers conceptualize life skills in a more transforma- 
tive way. Concepts like self-advocacy, power negotiation, power mapping, resis- 
tance against hegemony, and recognizing social assets and strategic relationships 
would not only help to give the Explore SEL tools a gender lens, but also help push 
the field of life skills education beyond its neoliberal underpinnings toward a more 
radical interventionist approach that equips youth with the tools to both read the 
world and to act on that world. 

SFD programs are a unique platform for life skills development. However, pro- 
grams must be designed more intentionally in order to leverage the necessary and 
sufficient conditions created by sport: they need to pay greater attention to gender 
transformative skills, pivot context-dependent skills toward more transformative 
ends, and re-examine the neoliberal logics undergirding presently normative skills. 
Similar to Hartmann and Kwauk (2011), this chapter concludes that it is vital to 
recognize the contributions of SFD programs' sporting and non-sporting compo- 
nents to open opportunities for girls to engage in critical reflexive practice around 
gender transformative mindsets and behaviors. Only then can SFD programs begin 
to disrupt social structures of oppression and inequality that have held girls back 
from realizing their full potential in the first place. 
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Acronyms 

10KW 10Thousand Windows 

EDC Education Development Center 

MIFOTRA Rwandan Ministry of Public Service and Labour 
MEPI US Middle East Partnership Initiative 

MI Motivational Interviewing 

MOE Ministry of Education 

NEET Not in Education, Employment, or Training 
STEP Soft Skills Training and Empowerment Program 
TVET Technical and Vocational Education and Training 
USAID United States Agency for International Development 
WDA Rwandan Workforce Development Agency 
WRN Work Ready Now 

Introduction 


One major domain of life skills programming falls within the workforce develop- 
ment field, which broadly focuses on preparing people for employment or self- 
employment in particular social and economic contexts (related to what 
Murphy-Graham & Cohen, Chap. 2, [this volume] categorize as labor market out- 
comes). Workforce development programming may focus on different age groups 
and on a range of workforce concerns; this chapter’s focus is on life skills for youth 
workforce programming in the international development arena. 

Diverse youth workforce development actors have their own institutional per- 
spectives on life skills—whether referred to as transferable skills, social emotional 
skills, soft skills, or under other names. There is growing consensus, however, that 
these skills play a crucial role in youth employment, entrepreneurship, and earning 
outcomes and should be a focus of investment in addition to the more traditional 
emphasis on academic, technical, and vocational skills. At the national level, work- 
force development actors involved in life skills education include government agen- 
cies, technical and vocational education and training (TVET) agencies, higher 
education institutions, non-governmental organizations (NGOs), and private sector 
representatives. Multilateral organizations, bilateral donors and philanthropy 
funders, and international nonprofit and for-profit organizations are also involved in 
workforce development programs in various contexts. 

Approaches to life skills in these circles are shaped by a variety of factors, includ- 
ing funders and their priorities, exchanges among implementing organizations, 
research, and local concerns. This chapter focuses on how three organizations 
involved in youth workforce development have interacted with these different forms 
of influence on life skills programming, confronting questions of contextualization, 
pedagogy, sustainability, and scale in three very different contexts—Rwanda, 
Algeria, and the Philippines. In particular, we focus on donor and developed 
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country institutions as powerful actors in an international field of influence that 
shapes programming, and the discourse of an ad hoc professional community of 
practice that shares ways of thinking and doing around life skills—while also show- 
ing that this international influence is tempered by efforts to adapt life skills pro- 
gramming for particular contexts and populations. 


Influences of an International Community of Practice 


The three organizations whose cases are featured in this chapter, World Learning, 
Education Development Center (EDC), and 10ThousandWindows (10KW), are all 
nonprofit organizations active in the youth workforce development field. While 
World Learning and EDC are both based in Washington, DC and operate various 
types of educational programming in multiple countries around the world, 10KW 
focuses its work specifically on survivors of human trafficking and violence in the 
Philippines. As organizations, we have come into contact in a variety of spaces 
focusing on international workforce development and life skills programming for 
employability—including in conferences, webinars, workshops, and email listservs. 
These spaces have created, both intentionally and organically, a large professional 
community of practice characterized by a shared interest in teaching employability 
skills internationally. By *community of practice" we mean the social relationships 
that naturally develop among people and institutions engaging in related activities, 
who over time develop shared ways of thinking and doing through situated learning, 
as described in the ethnographic work of Jean Lave and Etienne Wenger (1991). 
This particular ad hoc community of practice also includes many other members 
from the international development community. 

The situated learning around employability life skills programming that takes 
place within this community of practice is influenced by factors of power, position- 
ality, and command of resources (Bourdieu, 1972, 1990), as well as by research, 
context, and learning from experience. Major developed-country education systems 
and large private corporations have significant influence in this international com- 
munity of practice, as life skills curricular frameworks such as Equipped for the 
Future, SCANS, P21, and ATC21S, reflecting the input of companies such as Apple, 
Microsoft, CISCO, and Intel, have been taken up as references for developing coun- 
try contexts (See Stites, 2011 for more on the history of corporate frameworks and 
influences). Other organizations and funders, including the OECD (Kautz et al., 
2014), the World Bank (2019), the World Economic Forum (2018), and the 
MasterCard Foundation (2017), also publish influential resources on life skills and 
their relationship to improving employment outcomes, carrying significant weight 
with practitioners due to these organizations’ economic, cultural, and social capital 
(Bourdieu, 1986). 

For many organizations implementing international youth workforce programs, 
the United States Agency for International Development (USAID) also plays a 
prime, influential role as one of the largest funders of international workforce devel- 
opment programming. USAID-funded workforce development projects, each 
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typically 3—5 years in length, operate in some 30 countries around the world. Recent 
figures suggest they reach approximately 200,000 youth per year (Honeyman & 
Fletcher, 2019). While this reach is still nowhere near the numbers of youth involved 
in government-run workforce development systems in those same countries, USAID 
has had an outsized influence in consolidating certain research in the life skills 
domain, and has shaped practice through intentional learning coordination 
mechanisms,! through the assumptions set out within USAID requests for propos- 
als, and through other means such as standardized indicators for measuring project 
achievements. Among other effects is USAID’s adoption of the term “soft skills" for 
the social, emotional, cognitive, and employability skills that are the focus of the 
workforce development programming it funds. In contrast, USAID primarily uses 
the term “social-emotional learning" for basic education programs, and “life skills” 
for youth sexual and reproductive health-focused programs, despite significant 
overlap among the specific skills designated by these terms. Because this chapter is 
concerned with workforce development programming that has been influenced by 
USAID terminology, we use the term "soft skills" from this point forward (although 
we recognize these are broadly equivalent to "life skills" as conceived by other 
authors in this volume). 

Some two dozen international organizations, both for-profit and non-profit, 
implement most of the large-scale workforce development programs funded by 
USAID, the US Department of Labor, and the US Department of State? As the 
research and discourse around soft skills and employability has evolved over the 
past two decades in the fields of psychology, education, and economics, as well as 
within donor discourse, these organizations have increasingly converged in their 
language and practices even as they have deepened and clarified their approaches to 
soft skills programming. The three case studies featured in this chapter illustrate 
that convergence while also offering insight into the complexities of soft skills cur- 
riculum development and revision processes in very different contexts and with 
different target populations.? 

Each organization included in this chapter first developed its own institutional 
approach to soft skills curriculum around 2009, beginning with projects in the core 
national contexts featured here. A brief timeline illustrates how these organizations, 
and their soft skills education programming and discourse, have been tied together 
within the larger community of practice described previously. EDC's soft skills 


! [n recent years, these include the Workforce Connections project and the YouthPower initiative. 


?This dominance of large international organizations may be changing due to USAID's New 
Partnerships Initiative, focusing on making more funding accessible to a variety of institutions and 
organizations around the world. 

? As co-authors of this chapter, we each had a particular role in one of the case studies described. 
Catherine Honeyman wrote the overall chapter framing and the World Learning Algeria case study, 
drawing on her experience as technical advisor for the project. Nancy Chervin wrote the EDC 
Rwanda Case study in collaboration with Melanie Sany, who managed the EDC projects in 
Rwanda. Laura Cordisco Tsai wrote the 10KW case study in collaboration with Janice Ubaldo, 
drawing on their involvement in the organization's curriculum development and research processes. 
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approach, first developed for Rwanda in 2009 and initially based on US and OECD 
curricular frameworks, became one of the sources consulted in a pivotal USAID- 
funded publication “Key ‘soft skills’ that foster youth workforce success: Toward a 
consensus across fields" (Lippman et al., 2015). Featuring an extensive interna- 
tional literature review, that publication aimed to determine the skills with greatest 
international research evidence of impact on four types of workforce outcomes— 
employment, promotion, income, and entrepreneurial success—as well as the skills 
with evidence of malleability during the youth years. The report ultimately recom- 
mended that programs focus on five soft skills: positive self-concept, self-control, 
social skills, communication, and higher-order thinking skills. Subsequently, 
USAID funded a literature review on effective pedagogical methods for soft skills 
development, which also drew on EDC approaches among a range of other models 
(Soares et al., 2017). USAID circulated these publications widely and referred to 
them in requests for proposals, ensuring that they became well-known among the 
organizations implementing workforce development programs internationally. 

Meanwhile, World Learning and 10KW had also developed their own approaches 
to soft skills programming around 2009, drawing on a combination of US and inter- 
national influences (Algeria and the Philippines, respectively). In 2017, after many 
years of program implementation, World Learning consulted the USAID publica- 
tions above, as well as other research sources, to create guidance for its own soft 
skills curriculum revision process globally. World Learning also shared this guid- 
ance and a set of curriculum development tools externally in industry-specific con- 
ferences and other settings. It was in one such conference^ that 10KW, EDC, and 
World Learning staff came together and began exchanging experiences around their 
soft skills curricula and programming, with 10KW subsequently using the World 
Learning tools for its own process of curricular revision. 

Our conversations and experiences as technical advisors of organizations imple- 
menting soft skills programming for workforce development within this interna- 
tional community of practice have brought to the fore three major issues in 
developing our programs: contextualizing the focus of soft skills programming, 
determining and training for effective pedagogical approaches, and sustaining and 
scaling up these initiatives. 


Contextualization 


In the midst of a movement towards more uniform global recommendations for soft 
skills development, and despite a certain homogenizing influence from institutions 
such as USAID and the OECD as described previously, international development 
program implementers continue to recognize the key importance of having contex- 
tually relevant curricula that evolve based on experience with particular 


“The Global Youth Economic Opportunities Summit, 2018. 
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populations. The cases in this chapter show how implementing organizations must 
both respond to the expectations of funders and report on standardized indicators, 
and also dialogue with and respond to important local actors, including government 
agencies, training institutions, and youth themselves. 


Pedagogy 


While the past decade has featured demonstrably greater consensus around the 
importance of teaching particular soft skills, how to do so effectively is another mat- 
ter. The authors' experience with mainstream competency-based curriculum devel- 
opment processes around the world shows that education institutions often end up 
neglecting the non-academic skills and “attitudes” aspect of their curriculum devel- 
opment frameworks as they progress from initial outlines towards more detailed 
curricula, pedagogical recommendations, and learning materials (see Honeyman, 
2016). In great part, this may be because the methods for developing soft skills are 
not well known or understood. The cases in this chapter therefore document our 
pedagogical approaches for developing these skills. 


Sustainability and Scale 


Another significant challenge that implementers of soft skills development pro- 
gramming face is the question of how to institutionalize effective curricula into a 
broader system capable of reaching much larger populations, or deepen it to achieve 
sustainable change for target populations over time. Research by the MasterCard 
Foundation (Ignatowski, 2017) examined three soft skills development programs in 
Sub-Saharan Africa that have achieved larger scale, identifying six key drivers: an 
enabling policy environment, evidence of impact on youth outcomes, strong politi- 
cal champions, wide stakeholder engagement, decentralization of authority, and 
flexible funding. This chapter's cases illustrate the importance of these factors and 
make clear that the dominant short-term project-based mode of the major funders of 
soft skills and workforce development programming poses a significant obstacle to 
sustaining and scaling up such programming, ultimately limiting the chances for 
many youth to develop these skills despite the significant resources invested for that 
purpose. 

The case studies that follow focus on illustrating how the three aspects of soft 
skills curriculum development addressed above—contextualization, pedagogy, and 
sustainability and scale?—have played out in three very different contexts: Rwanda, 


5A fourth question—how to measure these skills—is beyond the scope of what this chapter can 
cover in detail, particularly considering the burgeoning work in this area. 
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Algeria, and the Philippines. A concluding section following the case studies 
highlights common challenges with soft skills curriculum development processes, 
as well as discussing the new frontiers that are now emerging in the teaching of soft 
skills for labor market outcomes. 


Rwanda: Work Ready Now (Education Development Center)? 


Country Context 


Since 2009, Education Development Center has been leading youth programs in 
Rwanda with funding from USAID and the MasterCard Foundation. EDC's local 
team and partners provide youth with the skills to continue their education, find 
employment, or start their own businesses. Rwanda is a youthful country: 5096 of 
the population is below 20 years old. Despite impressive economic growth in the 
past decade, the national poverty rate is 39%; among youth, however, it is 70% 
(with 55% in extreme poverty). In 2018, 31% of youth were not engaged in educa- 
tion, employment or training, and 65% were underemployed (World Bank, 2020). 
Youth are disproportionately located in—and migrating to—urban areas, where 
youth unemployment is three times that of rural areas (YouthStart, 2016). Each year, 
125,000 first-time job seekers enter the labor market, a number which the economy 
is unable to absorb, so only a handful gain access to the formal sector (YouthStart, 
2016). As a result, most youth work in the informal sector. 

Over the last decade, there has been a consistent, clear vision to propel Rwanda 
into middle-income status, which includes significant changes to the workforce 
development system. One of the main targets has been to create roughly 200,000 
non-farming jobs per year, which has motivated action across national ministries. 
The government has also emphasized the role of TVET in reaching its economic 
goals, aiming to increase the number of lower secondary school students entering 
TVET from 21% in 2017 to 60% by 2024. Nonetheless, when EDC began our work 
in Rwanda in 2008 with the USAID Akazi Kanoze project focusing on out-of- 
school youth between the ages of 14 and 24, we found that there was: 


* No curriculum informed by employer demand, nor localized labor market 
assessments 

* No incorporation of soft skills into the secondary school curriculum 

* Little to no use of hands-on, learner-centered pedagogical approaches. 


In response to these gaps, we developed an approach that included work readi- 
ness training for youth. In close partnership with the Rwandan government, our 


° Information provided for this case study was primarily collected in the form of practitioner reflec- 
tions. It also includes reference to an experimental study with randomly assigned treatment 
and control groups, which was approved by EDC’s ethics review board. 
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strategy grew organically as we adapted our work readiness curriculum to various 
youth populations. As the approach gained more interest from the government, 
demands to expand the program beyond out-of-school youth to those in the TVET 
and formal education systems increased, enabling us to work with the government 
and local organizations in adapting and incorporating our training into existing 
systems. 


Contextualization 


Our original program design, responding to USAID-required activities, proposed a 
model that networked out-of-school youth with business opportunities through local 
NGOs. As we grappled with the question of how these NGOs could better prepare 
youth for jobs, the idea of a work readiness curriculum emerged, focusing on build- 
ing the soft skills and competencies youth need for their first entry-level jobs or to 
run their own small businesses. At the time, little detailed information existed in the 
international development space about curricula that met these requirements, so we 
began by developing a curriculum framework that defined the key content areas for 
a comprehensive skill development program with an emphasis on livelihoods and 
work. The curriculum framework initially drew from the Equipped for the Future 
standards, developed for adult learners in the United States, and which was exter- 
nally evaluated in 2011 to ensure alignment with three internationally recognized 
work readiness frameworks: SCANS, P21, and ATC21S (Stites, 2011). In 2015, we 
also analyzed how the Big Five Personality Factors (see Murphy-Graham & Cohen, 
Chap. 2, this volume) were addressed because these categories of noncognitive 
skills are related to success in both school and the workplace. The Big Five are 
increasingly viewed as important for a variety of uses in workforce development: 
selection, training, outcomes assessment, professional development, and interna- 
tional comparisons (Roberts et al, 2015). In 2013, EDC and Professional 
Examination Services developed a learner assessment using situational judgement 
questions based on the Big Five Personality Factors and Work Ready Now (WRN) 
modules. It is important to note that the WRN framework was developed 5 years 
before USAID conducted its review of soft skills frameworks and skill areas, 
described in the previous section. Our framework was later included in, and seems 
to have significantly shaped, this research. 

This framework served as a starting point for developing the curriculum in 
Rwanda, later becoming EDC's global Work Ready Now (WRN) curriculum. A 
curriculum framework, the scaffold upon which a full curriculum is built, defines 
the skills, knowledge, and behaviors that are to be taught and learned. EDC's WRN 
framework covers intrapersonal and interpersonal skills, including skills that are 
used in a variety of settings and not just work (such as goal-setting and communica- 
tion), employability skills (such as workplace behaviors), and critical thinking skills 
(such as evaluation of appropriate strategies). Illustrative teaching and learning 
activities accompany each skill. 
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After a review of the framework in Rwanda, modules were drafted by a mix of 
Rwanda- and US-based technical advisors. Next, a series of curriculum develop- 
ment and revision workshops took place. A group of Rwandan NGO partners, facili- 
tators, and business representatives as well as staff from the Rwandan Ministry of 
Public Service and Labour (MIFOTRA) and the Workforce Development Agency 
(WDA) reviewed the modules. They also provided feedback regarding the content, 
language, methodology, context, and cultural appropriateness. This process resulted 
in deleting, changing, and adding activities, particularly to align with Rwanda's 
skills development priorities in customer care and entrepreneurship. 

The resulting Rwandan curriculum consisted of eight modules, with materials 
for 120 h of instruction, as depicted in Fig. 6.1. 

These modules include personal development, communication, finding and 
keeping work, leadership, health and safety, workers’ rights and responsibilities, 
financial fitness, and an introduction to entrepreneurship. Overall, the modules seek 


Ba ay Re 
Work Ready Now! 


EDC WORK READINESS PROGRAM 
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AND TOPICS 


Fig. 6.1 Work Ready Now modules and topics 
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to develop a large number of specific soft skills, including: self-reflection, assess- 
ing, goal-setting, taking initiative, communication (listening and speaking in the 
workplace, giving presentations, giving and receiving instructions and feedback), 
social skills (cooperating, working in a team, providing good customer service), 
cognitive skills (finding and analyzing information, reading for information, 
decision-making, and problem-solving), behaving appropriately at work, planning 
skills (managing time, managing home and work life, tracking personal progress), 
and leadership, among others. 

The original intention was that other countries could develop their own curricu- 
lum using the WRN framework. Though the curriculum development process 
proved to be time-intensive, taking almost a year in Rwanda, we found that the 
resulting curriculum and materials were easily adaptable for other contexts and that 
it would not be necessary for every country to start from scratch. We have been able 
to adapt versions of the Rwandan WRN curriculum to new countries according to 
youth levels of education and socioeconomic situations. Key players adapt WRN to 
the local cultural and economic context during a workshop, which brings together 
youth-serving organizations, government officials, instructors, and the private sec- 
tor. A local adaptation will pinpoint issues such as needing to prepare youth for 
communicating with people from other cultures, identifying the specific finance 
service providers in a country, or localizing job seeking processes such as the use of 
virtual interviews and networking sites like LinkedIn which vary from country to 
country. Furthermore, the majority of scenarios, work-based situations, and role 
models come from examples from the country of adaptation. We developed a WRN 
implementation toolkit to formalize this adaptation process. This toolkit helped to 
maintain consistency and quality as we contextualized WRN for 26 countries in the 
last 10 years. 


Pedagogy 


The WRN curriculum developed first in Rwanda uses techniques such as group 
activities, role-plays, large- and small-group discussions, and personal reflection. 
Youth practice customer service interactions in role plays, simulate doing a complex 
office move to learn about cooperating as a team, and map out their goals as they 
create professional development plans. Like the World Learning and 10KW pro- 
grams described below, youth also develop career portfolios comprised of items 
they will use for job seeking, and wraparound activities such as workplace exposure 
to complement the training outside of the classroom. Work exposure includes obser- 
vations, informational interviews, and job shadowing assignments that require the 
youth to identify workplaces and build relationships with employees at local busi- 
nesses. After completion of the WRN training, Rwandan youth enter an accompani- 
ment phase of the program where they continue to do observations and conduct 
informational interviews as they seek employment or begin their own business. 
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Our experience in Rwanda demonstrated that for implementation to be success- 
ful, the content and pedagogy must be maintained, and sufficient teacher training 
provided. WRN’s participatory learner-centered approach is intentionally outlined 
in very detailed steps. It is designed for use by both less experienced facilitators and 
instructors who may be accustomed to more traditional approaches. We found that, 
on the one hand, an NGO facilitator may be youthful and energetic and take natu- 
rally to the activities but have minimal prior facilitation experience. On the other 
hand, a Rwandan schoolteacher may have taught for 20 years, but mainly through 
lecture format. Both groups appreciate that the steps walk them through what they 
say and do all along the way. 

The training of trainer's approach emphasizes mastering the content and peda- 
gogy. Trainings are slowly paced, with a day spent on each module. The first train- 
ing of trainers workshops in Rwanda averaged 10 days in total (split into two 
workshops, covering different modules, with the second workshop including reflec- 
tion on their teaching so far). Each trainer gains a background in adult learning, 
experiences learner-centered instruction, and leads at least two teaching demonstra- 
tions. They receive structured feedback both during the training and while imple- 
menting the curriculum. Teachers tend to be enthusiastic adopters of the curriculum. 
While teachers in Rwanda had received professional development in learner- 
centered approaches as part of the formal school system, many have remarked that 
it was the WRN training that helped them finally grasp this approach. Practicing the 
delivery of activities during the training and using the methods in the curriculum 
with youth in their classrooms helped them to internalize learner-centered, partici- 
patory approaches. Class size needed to be considered carefully, however. The cur- 
riculum was originally designed for a trainer and assistant to lead a class of 25 
youth. In the Rwandan school system, the ratio was often one teacher to up to 50 
youth in a class. Activities were rethought so they could still be participatory within 
this constraint. 


Sustainability and Scale 


Today, these practices, particularly the pedagogy underlying the WRN approach 
and the use of the WRN curriculum itself, are widespread among a number of pri- 
vate and public service providers including public technical and vocational educa- 
tion and training (TVET) and formal education institutions. By including local 
stakeholders in the development process, they took ownership of the curriculum and 
promoted it in their institutions. For instance, following the first Rwandan curricu- 
lum revision workshop described above, the Ministry of Public Service and Labour 
requested that we provide training to several hundred youth. Ultimately, we trained 
and mentored over 200 trainers from private institutions, as well as over 700 school 
directors, master trainers, and teachers from public TVET and secondary schools. 
This learner-centered soft skills training reached over 200,000 in-school youth and 
60,000 out-of-school youth. 
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While the soft skills program in Rwanda began with USAID-defined objectives 
and funding, it soon evolved beyond that frame towards institutionalization into 
permanent Rwandan structures and policies. Our work with out-of-school youth 
sparked interest from the Rwandan Ministry of Education, who in turn asked that 
we adapt WRN for the formal education system. This request took place in the 
midst of an education reform process that moved the system to a competency-based 
approach. Given WRN's standards-based framework, it was a good match. The in- 
school adaptation in Rwanda took place alongside national reforms in two types of 
schools: TVET and general secondary. 

For TVET, there was an existing effort with the government's Workforce 
Development Agency to develop competency-based curricula in the national sys- 
tem. EDC plugged into that effort by mapping WRN content throughout the school 
year in each of the technical curricula. WRN aligned with the TVET qualification's 
required complementary competencies, which include employability and life skills 
that are applicable to all occupations. At the same time, the local EDC team advo- 
cated for work readiness skills to be taught through the entire TVET system. The 
life skills curriculum was then validated and mandated as Level 3 under the TVET 
qualification framework. EDC worked with the WDA to merge its eight modules 
into five courses that included dedicated time for our activities. Minor adjustments 
were made to the terminology of the WRN training manual so it aligned with their 
curriculum. For example, WRN's Personal Development module was integrated in 
their “Occupational and Learning Process" course. 

For general secondary education, the government had started aligning the entire 
secondary curriculum to a competency-based approach, and it became clear that 
WRN could address some needs during this alignment. Through a comprehensive 
design process, we worked with the Ministry of Education (MOE) to embed WRN 
into their entrepreneurship instruction at all levels of lower and upper secondary. We 
participated in the competency-based curriculum reform process led by the Rwanda 
Education Board to help the entrepreneurship team integrate the curriculum. The 
team closely compared the existing materials with ours, developed a syllabus, and 
identified when WRN activities would be used by teachers in their units. Other than 
aligning terminologies, no major changes were required. The biggest challenge was 
deciding how to spread out the work readiness curriculum modules across the grade 
levels without losing continuity. We addressed this challenge by repeating essential 
topics within modules across the years. For example, goal setting and planning 
repeats itself over the years as learners' interests and skills develop and change. 

Because the WRN soft skills content is embedded into a national curriculum, it 
is not something "extra" for the teachers to do, but rather helps by providing them 
with high quality content that addresses the skills they need to teach. A true collabo- 
ration with the MOE enables us not only to align the competencies and the skills 
prioritized by the government of Rwanda and WRN, but also to influence the 
broader curriculum reform through WRN pedagogy and approach. In this shift to a 
competency-based approach, teachers were going to be required to teach differ- 
ently—in a more participatory and less didactic way. WRN provided a model of 
how to implement a competency-based curriculum. 
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While adapting the curriculum to an in-school program, several considerations 
had to be addressed. First, for both school systems, careful consideration was taken 
to align the WRN competencies with the government's own competency frame- 
work. In that process we helped the Rwandan Education Board integrate the content 
and methodology into entrepreneurship for secondary schools and we helped WDA 
integrate WRN into their core competencies in vocational schools. 

Second, the flow and scaffolding of the competencies was considered carefully 
as the modules would be taught by different teachers at different levels. We needed 
to determine how the skills and activities in each module would be distributed across 
levels and subjects, ensuring that foundational knowledge and skills that feed into 
subsequent topics in the WRN curriculum were introduced before the more compli- 
cated topics. For instance, identifying one's values, interests, and skills feeds into 
the next step of goal setting and writing a professional development plan. In Rwanda, 
this instruction was taught across all 6 years of secondary school but within one 
subject (entrepreneurship). Experience has shown that it is better to integrate the 
curriculum into as few subjects and levels as feasible in order to keep the WRN 
training as intact and compact as possible, so as to encourage youth to build self- 
confidence and comfort with their group. Facilitators also become familiar with the 
strengths and areas for growth among the youth. When it is not possible to keep it 
intact, it is helpful to have a week, at the end of the school year, when the students 
all come together at a given time to review key lessons. 

Third, we found that it is important to identify the teachers, their availability, and 
who will train them. These could be local implementing partners or the inspectors 
in the system responsible for teacher training. In Rwanda, the capacity of Rwanda 
Polytechnic officials is now being developed to be responsible for teacher training 
for the TVET level 2 programs. 

Finally, there are considerations to be made beyond the content and methodolo- 
gies when integrating into schools and institutionalizing training materials into a 
school system. Adjustments may need to be made to the activity lengths (to fit 
within classes of 40 or 45 min length instead of 1—2 h sessions), to the materials 
used so that they are affordable (for ministries who purchase classroom supplies and 
parents who purchase the school books), and to the assessments (to ensure that the 
soft skills assessment can be used nationwide across all schools and in a format that 
can be administered by teachers in a classroom). 

To make this range of work possible over multiple years, EDC competed for 
additional funding under multiple projects and donors. Without piecing together 
resources over a longer period of time, this depth of institutionalization and influ- 
ence on the Rwandan educational system would not have been possible within a 
single project's implementation timeframe. 

Our research indicates that the route that we have taken — focusing on this par- 
ticular content and pedagogy, while using a systems-strengthening approach — is 
meeting the needs of youth, employers, and educators. For out-of-school youth, 
66% of program graduates have found employment or started an income-generating 
activity within 6 months of graduation. Ninety-seven percent met or exceeded 
employer expectations. In regard to in-school youth, youth in the program had 
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larger gains in work readiness knowledge and key competencies than their peers. 
Participants were more likely to be employed after completing the program than 
those who did not participate (Alcid & Martin, 2017). 

One of our key lessons learned was the extent of our curriculum's adaptability. 
Two primary factors stand out: firstly, that a detailed curriculum framework guided 
its development. Secondly, it was vetted locally at all stages, from the framework 
development to the original adaptation and all subsequent adaptations. In the 
10 years since we first developed the curriculum, technology has quickly changed 
the nature of the workplace. Yet the curriculum stands the test of time. It emphasizes 
skills such as adaptability, willingness to be a lifelong learner, and diligence—all of 
which are cited as key skills by employers globally. In today's COVID-impacted 
world, we are exploring how to use technology for teacher training and delivery to 
youth without compromising quality and the value of face-to-face interaction. 


Algeria: WorkLinks (World Learning)? 


Country Context 


World Learning has worked in Algeria since 2005, and we began workforce 
development-related programming in 2010 with support from the US State 
Department, later including private funders such as HSBC Bank and Anadarko 
Petroleum. In large part due to funder priorities, our focus in these projects has been 
quite different from EDC’s initial emphasis on out-of-school youth, described in the 
previous case study. In Algeria, we work primarily with the country's large popula- 
tion of unemployed but educated youth with at least a high school diploma, and 
often a university or even post-graduate degree. Data on youth unemployment rates 
in Algeria varies widely. Even before the COVID-19 crisis, one study suggested that 
at least 39% of university graduates remain unemployed even three years after grad- 
uation (CREAD and ILO, 2017); official statistics—last reported in 2018 before a 
wave of protests that has continued to the present—documented overall youth 
unemployment at 29.196 (ONS, 2018). Algeria is considered an upper middle 
income country, but with a stalled economy that is nearly completely dependent on 
petroleum, accounting for over 94% of the country's export revenue and making the 
country extremely vulnerable to external oil price shocks.? In this context, our youth 
workforce development projects have focused primarily on improving youth inte- 
gration into formal employment positions in a variety of industries, including 


"This case study is primarily based on practitioner reflections and routine analysis of project moni- 
toring and evaluation data collected as part of an educational process. It also includes reference 
to qualitative research approved by World Learning’s School for International Training IRB (IORG 
3t 0004408). 


*Observatory of Economic Complexity: Algeria Country Profile https://oec.world/en/profile/ 
country/dza/ 
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petroleum, plastics, construction materials, pharmaceuticals, IT, education and 
training, and more—across 12 Algerian governorates ranging from the highly-pop- 
ulated cities on the Mediterranean coast to desert regions in the south. 


Contextualization 


Since 2010, our approach to employability and soft skills training has evolved con- 
siderably, responding to local context, donor priorities, and implementation reali- 
ties, as well as efforts to more deliberately incorporate research on effective soft 
skills instruction. World Learning's Algerian education specialists, specifically 
trained in experiential learning pedagogy (Kolb, 1984), began initially with a small 
set of core courses that we developed to meet the needs of a new career center at the 
University of Ouargla, following some informal employer outreach and observation 
of students' skills gaps in seeking employment. The modules, typically lasting 2 h 
each, included personal skills and interest assessments, writing customized CVs and 
cover letters, practicing interview skills, and learning about job search techniques. 
They did not overtly reference other soft skills, but they employed an experiential 
learning methodology used in all of World Learning's global programs, which for- 
mally or informally employs cycles of experience, reflection, conceptualization, 
and further experimentation, designed to foster the development of communication, 
social skills, and critical thinking. For subsequent projects starting in 2012 and 2015 
with university and TVET career centers in other parts of the country, field staff 
reflected on a key obstacle young people faced in Algeria—the lack of work experi- 
ence—and sought to encourage volunteering as a means for overcoming this barrier, 
as well as for encouraging broader civic engagement and fostering increased 
engagement of youth with disabilities and other barriers to workforce participation. 
This team revised the curriculum accordingly, introducing new modules on leader- 
ship, overcoming individual and collective obstacles, volunteering to gain work 
experience, and action planning. This revised version continued focusing on com- 
munication and social skills, and added a focus on additional soft skills such as 
goal-orientation, planning, problem-solving, and teaching the value of social 
inclusion. 

In 2017, we decided to re-examine this soft skills curriculum again for two rea- 
sons. First, with the publication of the USAID-funded literature reviews described 
in the introduction, it was clear that the research base around soft skills had devel- 
oped to the point that it could inform our curriculum development and implementa- 
tion more clearly than before. And second, we had conducted an initial tracer study 
of 678 program participants, which did not show the clear correlation that we had 
expected between completion of the soft skills courses and improved employment 
outcomes. While the data showed that youth who took our soft skills courses were 
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significantly less likely to be in the inactive NEET? (Not in Education, Employment, 
or Training) category than their peers who did not take our courses, that difference 
was largely due to furthering their studies rather than increased rates of employ- 
ment. This data was non-experimental and so could not determine the direction of 
causality; additionally, the choice to pursue further studies could reflect one success 
of the soft skills courses in helping youth evaluate their own skills in relation to 
market opportunities, determining that they needed some further education/training 
to find employment. Nevertheless, these findings also suggested a need to re- 
examine the curriculum, to ensure that it was actually teaching the skills youth most 
needed in order to find employment in the Algerian context. 

Anticipating that this question would affect not only our work in Algeria, but also 
around the world, we began first by cataloguing all the international research we 
could find regarding the range of soft skills we should consider to improve youth 
employment outcomes. We also convened World Learning staff implementing a 
variety of types of youth programs in different countries to discuss how they selected 
the soft skills to focus on in a particular context, how they developed curriculum 
frameworks, what they found to be the most effective pedagogical practices, and 
how they evaluated instructor pedagogy and student achievements. This process 
resulted in a set of practitioner-oriented curriculum development tools in a publica- 
ton titled Soft Skills Development: Guiding Notes for Project and Curriculum 
Design and Evaluation (Honeyman, 2018). These tools included: an inventory of 44 
soft skills terms and clusters found in the research we consulted, to aid curriculum 
designers in making more conscious and specific choices around which skills they 
intended to build; a checklist of pedagogical practices found to be effective in the 
research we consulted and in World Learning experience; an example pedagogical 
Observation form for assessing current instructor practices; guidance on creating 
psychometric or observation-based soft skills assessments; an example observation 
rubric for assessing student skills; and curriculum framework planning guides for 
specific skills and for a cluster of skills, among other resources. This toolkit was 
intended to help World Learning staff design and implement a variety of youth pro- 
grams around the world in an explicitly context-responsive way. 

We next searched for context-specific information on the soft skills needs of 
youth in Algeria. However, we quickly found that the little information that was 
available struggled with vague terminology and a lack of clarity in skills definitions, 
making it difficult to know precisely which skills to teach. With support from the 
US Middle East Partnership Initiative (MEPI), we therefore designed and undertook 
qualitative research in Algeria to examine specific contextual needs for soft skills, 
as well as examine what the existing soft skills courses were achieving and where 
there may be gaps (Honeyman, 2019). This research included re-analyzing qualita- 
tive interview data with 140 employers and other stakeholders from nine local labor 


° NEET statistics measure youth who are Not in Education, Employment, or Training—a comple- 
mentary measure of youth inactivity beyond just the youth unemployment rate, which focuses only 
on those who are searching for work but have not been able to obtain it. Algeria's NEET rate in 
2018 was 28.3% (21.3% for young men and 35.8% for young women) (ONS, 2018). 
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market assessments we had conducted (Farrand, 2019). It also involved new indi- 
vidual questionnaires and focus group discussions with stratified groups of 90 
Algerian youth beneficiaries of our program—male and female, employed and 
unemployed—in six governorates. We asked youth to describe personal weaknesses 
that had hindered them in their job search, as well as contextual obstacles they 
faced, and they shared their own theories regarding the major differences between 
youth who had and had not succeeded in finding employment. 

Not all the obstacles that youth face can be resolved with soft skills training. 
Youth spoke about several challenges that could only be significantly impacted 
through policy and institutional changes. For example, youth mentioned the few job 
openings in the fields emphasized by their university degrees (fields youth often felt 
they had not chosen for themselves), challenges with residency regulations and dis- 
tance to jobs, delays due to public employment agency procedures, nepotism, low 
pay rates and indefinitely keeping youth in government subsidized "internship" 
positions, military service restrictions, and gender discrimination against both men 
and women in particular types of jobs. 

Nevertheless, youth did also identify internal factors akin to soft skills that they 
felt hindered their job search even if the above issues were to be addressed. 
Employed and unemployed, male and female youth made comments like the fol- 
lowing when trying to explain why some youth found jobs and others did not: “It 
depends on the level of motivation of the person. If you are a motivated person, you 
won't stop looking" (unemployed female), and “It all comes down to persistence— 
you have to be proactive during the search, you have to be aware of the job open- 
ings. Otherwise there is no way it is going to work" (employed male). 

The youth also spoke about the importance of adaptability, and young women in 
particular cited this as an obstacle that they believed prevented many young men 
from accepting a job at a lower level than they had hoped for, or in a different field 
from their training. Finally, both young men and young women mentioned their need 
to develop skills for managing emotions, particularly stress—and young women par- 
ticularly emphasized the relationship between stress management and learning plan- 
ning and time management skills to balance their many daily tasks in their household, 
studies, and search for work. The research also re-confirmed the importance of 
teaching several functional job search skills: career planning, employing diverse job 
search strategies, building customized CVs and online profiles, and interviewing. 

Overall, the research concluded that there were 12 essential soft skills for 
Algerian youth to obtain employment, which we divided into three domains, similar 
to the domains in the original definition of life skills by UNICEF (2012) 
(Honeyman, 2019): 


* Intrapersonal: positive self-concept, self-motivation, perseverance, adaptabil- 
ity, managing emotions (particularly stress), goal-orientation, conscientiousness 
or being hardworking 

* Interpersonal: social skills (combining building relationships with others and 
managing conflict), communication skills (combining oral, written, nonverbal, 
listening), and professionalism (as defined by Algerian employers, including 
self-presentation and etiquette) 
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* Cognitive skills: Thinking skills (learning from experience, seeking informa- 
tion, critical thinking, and problem-solving), and planning and time management 


The team noted that while many of these skills overlapped with core USAID rec- 
ommendations made in the publications mentioned earlier in this chapter—for exam- 
ple, youth spoke particularly passionately about the importance of the 
USAID-highlighted skills of positive self-concept and communication skills—some 
key skills were distinct. In particular, the skills of self-motivation, perseverance, adapt- 
ability, and managing emotions stood out as crucial in Algerian youth and employers’ 
comments, although these were given less emphasis in the USAID literature review. 

Based on these research findings, we revised our curriculum to be used in 
upcoming projects in Algeria, and included a set of procedures for adapting it to 
new contexts and projects, using baseline research with youth and employers. In 
total, the new courses—intended for youth aged 18-29 in contexts where both 
self-employment and formal employment are possibilities—offer up to 70 con- 
tact hours of experiential and learner-centered activities, with options for reduc- 
ing the course length when necessary (see Fig. 6.2). The course modules focus 


JobLink Course 


JobLink Club 


WorkLinks 
Launch Course Businesel Ink Course BusinessLink 
Know y Li k D Yu Incubator 
Practical Experience: 


SkillsLink Courses 
ema Certification and 
| I digital badges 
l skill 


Cross-Cutting Positive self-concept | Social skills | Communication 
Soft Skills Thinking skills | Managing emotions 


Other Focus Skills Motivation | Goal-setting | Perseverance | Adaptability 
Context-Based Planning | Work ethic | Professional behavior 


WorkLinks Values Intercultural empathy | Community engagement 
Inclusion | Sustainability | Leadership 


Fig. 6.2 World Learning's WorkLinks curriculum summary 
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on two areas: (1) career exploration (WorkLinks Launch: Know your purpose, 
Know yourself, Know the market, Know the workplace, and Know your next 
steps) and (2) the job search process (JobLink: Your job launch plan, Personal 
branding online and the CV, Professional writing, Professional communication 
and interviews, Workplace problem-solving, and Overcoming obstacles). Youth 
who demonstrate entrepreneurial aptitude and interest during the WorkLinks 
Launch course are directed to our separate business incubation process. Finally, 
youth who determine they need to further develop specific technical, vocational, 
or professional skills are directed to a range of other offerings, depending on 
program design. 

We also chose to integrate World Learning's four core institutional values 
throughout the curriculum—intercultural empathy, community engagement and 
leadership, inclusion, and sustainability. In this way, the curriculum reflects both 
our global mission as an institution, and the particular contextual challenges we 
identified among youth in Algeria. 


Pedagogy 


The above qualitative research also reconfirmed that the existing experiential learn- 
ing and student-centered pedagogy of World Learning's curriculum was already 
highly effective, according to youth themselves, at developing three specific soft 
skills: positive self-concept, communication, and social skills. Many participants 
also spontaneously described improvements in their self-motivation and goal- 
setting. One young man remarked, for example: 


Exchange with other students of the career center was amazing. People have taught me how 
to talk, when to talk, and that you don't have to talk all the time. The diversity of educational 
backgrounds was very enriching. Others added value from their own experiences. [...]. I 
developed my social skills and widened my network. 


The instructional experiences that our Algerian youth beneficiaries highlighted as 
most useful to them were: experiential learning, group work, relationship-building 
and interaction with peers, group discussions, group presentations, and exposure to 
diversity and the concept that diverse talents and ways of being have value to the 
world. As a result of these research findings, we decided to retain much of our core 
pedagogical approach in the new curriculum. 

We did, however, incorporate certain new pedagogical principles as well. First, 
we made a key pedagogical decision to fully integrate the 12 focal soft skills within 
modules focused on the more familiar processes of career exploration and the job 
search, rather than having separate soft skills modules each addressing, for exam- 
ple, communication, goal-setting, or adaptability. This decision arose out of World 
Learning's experience that most youth project participants are primarily interested 
in and motivated by learning the concrete functional skills they need to get a job 
(such as creating a CV or networking) and may not recognize initially the important 
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role that soft skills play in the employment search process. Instead, we teach the 
importance of these skills gradually, beginning with our first module, which helps 
participants define a broader sense of purpose for themselves in participating in the 
course and prompts them to map out the linkages between achieving that purpose 
and developing certain soft skills. At the same time, World Learning decided that 
integration would also improve the effectiveness of the training experience, given 
that soft skills need to be learned and practiced in the context of achieving other 
tasks, rather than each in isolation. To ensure that the soft skills do not get lost in 
this integrated approach and to build the linguistic and cognitive structures that 
have an important—if not determinant—influence on behavior (Gumperz & 
Levinson, 1996), in the reflection phase of the experiential learning cycle, we guide 
youth to identify a soft skill they have just put into practice during a curriculum 
exercise, we provide a definition and foster discussion about the skill, and finally 
we encourage them to hang each skill term up on a Skill Wall where they can con- 
tinue to see and refer to it when it is raised in a cyclical fashion in later course 
activities. For example, when we ask participants to analyze information about their 
own job market through a review of job board data and through informational inter- 
views, they reflect on how they have used higher-order thinking skills through an 
independent search for information and critical examining what they have learned. 

The new curriculum also adds more explicit emphasis on several other pedagogi- 
cal principles highlighted in our soft skills curriculum development toolkit (See 
Table 6.1). For example, we develop a supportive environment by having a more 
organized “classroom constitution" process than previously, as well as by building 
in an emphasis on World Learning's core organizational values of intercultural 
understanding and empathy, and social inclusion and justice. Consistent 


Table 6.1 Expanded list of pedagogical principles for effective soft skills development 


Pedagogical principles for soft skills development 


1. Develop a safe, caring, and supportive environment that allows participants to express 
themselves and take on challenges—including the risk of mistakes—without fear of ridicule. 


2. Respect principles of adult learning: Participants have a lifetime of experience to draw on: 
they are not blank slates; and learning must be relevant to their lives to elicit full participation. 


3. Build underlying skills of social awareness to help participants identify, evaluate, and— 
where appropriate—follow the norms and standards of particular social contexts. 


4. Explicitly discuss what each soft skill is, why it is important, and what it looks like in 
practice. Define new concepts. Point out specific soft skills when they are enacted or observed in 
action. 


5. Connect it all together into an overarching framework of principle and purpose that helps 
participants understand the larger picture of why developing these skills is important, and helps 
them apply principles to make decisions in new situations. 


6. Promote skills development through experiential learning in cycles of concrete action, 
reflective analysis, relating the experience to abstract concepts, and planning for further 
action—including both prearranged exercises and demanding but achievable real-life 
experiences. 

7. Draw on the arts, movement, and inspiring words to get participants thinking and acting in 
new ways. Options include theater, poetry and proverbs, painting murals, photography, digital 
storytelling, crafting, music, dance, sports, and more. 


(continued) 
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Table 6.1 (continued) 


i Pedagogical principles for soft skills development 


8. Provide consistent positive feedback when participants demonstrate core soft skills. 
Consider employing negative consequences when necessary. 


9. Promote integration across the different learning contexts to which participants are 
exposed— family, community, education institution, workplace, etc—with clear and consistent 
standards. 


10. Ensure that staff model in their own daily life the soft skills being promoted. Support staff 
_in recognizing and addressing any personal areas for improvement. 


11. Promote strong mentorship relationships among participants or between those who are 
more experience and less experienced (such as adults to youth), which are meaningful and 
caring, and in which participants are seen as valued contributors. 


12. Allow for the development of soft skills over time and in a variety of situations, not just in 
single lessons. Employ multiple experiential learning cycles of action and reflection. _ 


Adapted from: Honeyman (2018) and drawing on Soares et al. (2017) 


constructive feedback to reinforce soft skills development is incorporated through 
regular classroom constitution and professionalism evaluations, involving both stu- 
dent self-assessment and an instructor pre/post assessment based on observation. 
Participants build a portfolio as the course progresses and maintain an evolving 
action plan, helping them see their own progress and gather useful materials. We 
build underlying skills of social awareness, particularly through a module focused 
on workplace problem-solving, so that participants gain a greater ability to identify 
for themselves certain soft skills they need to have in their repertoire for particular 
social situations. The extended course time of our new curriculum is intended to 
provide more opportunities for skills to be practiced multiple times in different con- 
texts, strengthening their development. Finally, the instructor training materials 
emphasize the importance of instructors modeling these skills in their own lives and 
in their mentorship relationships with youth participants. 

All these pedagogical elements are explicit within the curriculum's trainer guide, 
including step-by-step instructions to facilitate the many learner-centered activities. 
Nonetheless, World Learning recognizes that offering effective soft skills program- 
ming depends greatly on the quality of instructor training and finding ways to expand 
implementation over time. Advancing in this area has required nimble responses to 
institutional and funding constraints, as discussed in the following section. 


Sustainability and Scale 


Over time, we have sought a variety of means to institutionalize and scale up our 
soft skills programming in Algeria, ultimately reaching over 22,000 youth around 
the country. This scaling up process began with a recognition of the obstacles stand- 
ing in the way to incorporation by the state-run education system, which was the 
focus of our first project. In addition to significant bureaucratic challenges, such as 
universities’ inability to hire career advisors since no such title existed in the 
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government-approved university staffing structure, Algerian public universities 
simply proved largely unwilling to grasp that students' employability skills were a 
part of their concern. “Stop asking me to care whether our graduates are employ- 
able,” one university rector told World Learning staff, “We are a research and aca- 
demic institution" (World Learning, 2016). While changing this perspective of 
Algerian universities could be helpful for youth employment outcomes, we deter- 
mined that this would have to be a longer-term goal. 

Consequently, World Learning shifted strategy towards scaling up through pri- 
vate TVET institutes around the country, and also developed and published a career 
center toolkit, including our original soft skills curriculum, making this publicly 
available on the internet and through large-scale Youth Employment Summit events. 
As a result of these initiatives, certain other private educational institutions, as well 
as youth-led clubs, have begun to use these materials on their own initiative. The 
directors of TVET institutes whose career centers we supported also decided to cre- 
ate a National Career Center Federation, Techghil, to further promote these skills 
and opportunities for youth around the country. 

Our most recent large-scale tracer study of 3601 of our youth program partici- 
pants, conducted in 2019 while we were still finalizing our new curriculum, showed 
that among youth who independently sought employment, nearly 8096 succeeded— 
nine percentage points higher than the official national youth employment rate. 
While these findings and our efforts at diffusion are promising, the reality is that 
further employability and soft skills curriculum testing and refinement will continue 
to be influenced by funder priorities as well as by the complex Algerian political and 
economic context, as the country struggles to recover from public protests, oil price 
shocks, and now the COVID-19 induced economic crisis. 


Philippines: Soft Skills Training and Empowerment Program 
(10Thousand Windows)!’ 


Country Context 


Since 2010, the nonprofit organization 10ThousandWindows (10KW) has been 
implementing soft skills programming for survivors of violence and exploitation in 
the Philippines. The Philippines is a newly industrialized economy with one of the 
fastest growing economies in the region. While the Filipino economy has made 
advances in recent years, concerns regarding income inequality, underemployment, 
and reliance upon remittances from workers outside the Philippines persist. The 


10 Data presented in this case study were gathered as a part of 10ThousandWindows’ internal pro- 
cesses as a nonprofit, following the organization's own internal ethics guidelines for data collected 
in-house. 
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official national employment rate in the Philippines exceeds 90%, but includes 
unpaid family workers along with self-employed workers and wage/salaried work- 
ers. It is estimated that 18.7% of youth aged 15-24 in the Philippines are unem- 
ployed and/or not engaged in education or training (PSA, 2019). Primary 
employment sectors include manufacturing, agriculture, and services, with substan- 
tial growth in the service sector such as business process outsourcing (DOLE, 2019). 

In contrast to EDC and World Learning, 10KW focuses on a very specific 
population that includes youth but also extends beyond them. We primarily serve 
survivors of human trafficking—Filipino women and men who were trafficked 
within the Philippines or internationally to work in a variety of industries, like sex 
work, domestic work, or construction. Additionally, we serve survivors of inti- 
mate partner violence (IPV), child labor, and other forms of sexual and physical 
violence. We assist these survivors in preparing for and obtaining safe, sustainable 
employment. Lack of access to safe employment is a ubiquitous, fundamental 
concern for survivors of human trafficking, and strengthening access to safe 
employment is an important component of reducing vulnerability (Cordisco Tsai, 
2017; Lisborg, 2009; Richardson et al., 2009). While the educational levels and 
ages of our participants vary, the majority are young adults in their 20s who have 
not completed secondary school upon enrolling in our programs. Participants in 
our programs prepare for formal employment in a wide range of industries, and 
each participant's career path is individualized to his or her interests, competen- 
cies, and goals. 

Our services for survivors include career counseling, soft skills training, formal 
and non-formal secondary school and college scholarships and academic support, 
employment counseling, employer engagement and network building, education 
regarding labor rights, work immersion opportunities, and crisis intervention. All 
survivors newly enrolled at 10KW participate in a foundational four-month training 
program called the Soft Skills Training and Empowerment Program (STEP), which 
will be discussed in this case study. STEP is only one component of our comprehen- 
sive array of services aimed at supporting survivors in achieving their own goals, 
including an initiative we have launched to educate employers about trauma and 
help employers create trauma-informed workplaces so that survivors’ experiences 
of trauma are not perpetuated in the workplace. 


Contextualization 


Originally designed in 2009-2010, the initial version of STEP contained two com- 
ponents: career goal development and soft skills training relevant to school and 
workplace success. Upon completing this preliminary program, survivors proceeded 
to IOKW's other services. In 2018, we conducted a comprehensive program assess- 
ment. A key ensuing recommendation was to revise STEP to make it more suitable 
for survivors of human trafficking (Cordisco Tsai, 2018). From 2018 to 2019, we 
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embarked on a systematic process for revising the STEP curriculum. Following 
completion of a literature review, we utilized World Learning's soft skills inventory 
tool (Honeyman, 2018) to formulate a survey to investigate how to prioritize soft 
skills. Survey respondents included 10KW staff and employers hiring for entry- 
level formal employment positions (n = 40). Using the inventory, respondents 
ranked soft skills in order of importance and identified the most important skills, 
with definitions provided to establish common understanding. Employment part- 
ners were asked to share observations regarding 10KW program participants’ 
strengths and areas for growth. Finally, we conducted focus group discussions with 
15 survivors who had completed STEP and obtained employment to discuss their 
strengths, workplace readiness, and challenges encountered in the workplace, and 
to identify soft skills they deemed most important (n = 15). 

To solidify the final list of skills, we integrated feedback from survivors, staff, 
and employers, identifying skills prioritized by all groups. Significant consideration 
was given to the need to ensure the content was comprehensible and accessible in a 
four-month training program for a population who has experienced significant 
trauma. The four-month timeframe was deemed sufficient to cover the core compo- 
nents of the entire intervention at a foundational level without significantly delaying 
survivors' progress toward the next stages of our services. We decided to focus on 
intrapersonal, interpersonal, and cognitive/planning skills, encompassing the fol- 
lowing specific skills: self-confidence, coping with stress, and self-discipline/con- 
trol (intrapersonal); respecting others, teamwork, and resolving conflict 
(interpersonal); and managing time/tasks, responsibility, and decision making (cog- 
nitive/planning). Given survivors' histories of experiencing abuse, lessons on inter- 
personal skills such as respecting others and conflict resolution focused not only on 
adapting to another person, but also helping survivors prioritize their own safety and 
ensure their own needs were met. 

Additionally, STEP was expanded beyond solely soft skills training to include a 
broader set of services deemed necessary to adapt the program for our target popu- 
lation. The revised version of the STEP curriculum entails five core components: 
expanded orientations and informed consent processes, career counseling and goal 
development, psychosocial education, soft skills training, and culminating activities 
(see Table 6.2). In the revised version, the career goal development component was 
broadened to include substantially more individualized sessions with counselors to 
further support survivors in developing individualized career goals over time. We 
added psychosocial education addressing key challenges for our participants, 
including understanding trauma, intimate partner and gender-based violence, sub- 
stance use, suicidal ideation, and reproductive health. Given our target population, 
a foundational training focusing on soft skills only was deemed incomplete without 
enhancing individualized counseling services and education regarding systemic 
issues that deepen the vulnerability of our participants. A breadth of services fol- 
lows the STEP program, as STEP alone is insufficient in ensuring survivors can 
access safe, sustainable employment. 
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Table 6.2 Overview of STEP curriculum 
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Month 1 | Orientation and Informed 


Consent 


Group session 


General Orientation 
Career Counseling 
Orientation 

STEP Orientation 


Individual session 


CC1: Informed 
Consent 

CC2: Getting to know 
you 


Month 2 | Goal Development and Career 


Counseling (CC) 


Evaluate my strengths and 
motivations | 

Evaluate my strengths and 
motivations 2 

Explore career options | 
Explore career options 2 
Setting my vision 1 

Setting my vision 2 


CC3: Exploring my 
track 

CC4: Strengthening 
my vision 


“Month 3 | Psychosocial Education 


Trauma 

Substance use 
Reproductive health 
IPV 

Human trafficking 
Suicide 


CC5: Focusing on 
goals 


Life Skills Training 


Month 4 


Intrapersonal: 

1: Self-confidence 

2: Coping with stress 
3: Self-discipline 

4: Review/synthesis 


CC6: Action planning 


Interpersonal: 

1: Respecting others 
2: Teamwork 

3: Resolving conflict 
4: Review/synthesis 


Cognitive/planning: 

1: Managing time/tasks 
2: Responsibility 

3: Decision making 

4: Review/Synthesis 


CC7: Determining 
readiness 


Culmination 


Career Case Conference 
Culminating Activity 


CC8: Next steps 


Sessions facilitated by: Plain Text - STEP Training Manager; Bold — Career Counselors; Italics — 


Social Worker 


Pedagogy 


Several key pedagogical principles guide our implementation. First, a safe and sup- 
portive environment is essential. Traumatic events can destroy a person's sense of 
autonomy and fundamental assumptions about safety in the world (Herman, 1997). 
Survivors of human trafficking suffer from trauma symptoms, including anxiety, 
depression, terror, self-harm, attention difficulties, hostility, hypervigilance, diffi- 
culties identifying social cues, desperation to form relationships, emotional detach- 
ment, and helplessness (Clawson & Goldblatt, 2007; Kiss et al., 2015a, b; Moore 
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et al., 2017). These trauma responses can interfere with the process of learning and 
embodying soft skills. Key principles of a trauma-informed approach to creating an 
environment conducive to working with survivors include emotional and physical 
safety, transparency and trustworthiness, choice/restoration of autonomy and con- 
trol, collaboration, empowerment, and sensitivity to cultural, historical, and gender 
issues (Herman, 1997; SAMHSA, 2014). 

Trauma-informed principles influenced the collaborative process that 10KW 
engaged in to identify the focal soft skills. Trauma-informed principles are inte- 
grated through the way in which the training is structured and facilitated—the 
informed consent process, wording of modules, session facilitation, activity design, 
setting group norms, mechanisms for providing feedback, and expectations for 
communication with survivors. For example, 1 month is dedicated to the informed 
consent process so that survivors can make an informed decision of whether or not 
they want to participate in STEP. Individualized career counseling sessions are 
included in the STEP curriculum so that survivors can partner with and receive sup- 
port from staff in setting individualized goals for themselves and their participation 
in STEP. Soft skills are discussed in relation to survivors’ own goals for themselves. 
Trauma-informed principles also influence session facilitation in numerous ways. 
For example, at the outset, IOKW staff facilitate a collaborative conversation with 
survivors regarding group norms that can guide all participants’ interactions with 
each other to ensure that a safe and supportive environment is cultivated in the class- 
room. During group discussion and activities, survivors are invited to participate in 
group activities only to the extent that they feel comfortable and as they are ready. 
Affirmations are provided each time survivors share or participate. Staff ask permis- 
sion before providing information to reinforce a sense of autonomy for survivors in 
the classroom, and to ensure they are comfortable with all activities. 

Additionally, all of our services, including STEP, are designed to adhere to a 
culturally-adapted form of Motivational Interviewing (MI), an evidence-based, 
person-centered, and humanistic approach to communication designed to strengthen 
an individual’s commitment to growth (Cordisco Tsai & Seballos-Llena, 2020; 
Miller & Rollnick, 2013). The MI spirit is based upon four components: partner- 
ship, acceptance, compassion, and evocation. The final principle reflects a commit- 
ment to evoke a person's own motivation and goals rather than imposing them from 
the outside. In addition to using a trauma-informed framework, the integration of 
MI skills into session design and facilitation reinforced a supportive and safe learn- 
ing environment. 

Our pedagogy is also consistent with other effective practices identified in 
Table 6.1, introduced earlier. Staff are intentional in providing consistent, positive 
feedback. People who have experienced trauma may misinterpret interactions as 
threatening or negative, undermining a sense of competency or safety (CODCHU, 
2016). As survivors often struggle with shame and low self-worth, feedback is pro- 
vided in a manner that will not amplify these feelings and affirmations are inte- 
grated in an MI-adherent manner (Gill & Cordisco Tsai, 2018). Staff are supervised 
to ensure that communication is warm, empathetic, and consistent (Ziegler, 2002). 
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10KW’s staff development program includes MI training and monthly MI learning 
communities in which staff practice implementing MI skills. 

We also ensured that the curriculum was connected to an overarching purpose. 
During STEP, survivors engaged in individualized goal development wherein they 
developed personalized visions and career plans with support from counselors. 
STEP sessions were linked to survivors' goals for their own lives, supporting self- 
determination. Additionally, we promoted skills development through experiential 
learning integrated with reflective analysis and planning for further action. 
Experiential learning activities include role playing, simulation exercises, team- 
building games, and solving real-life case studies. Group processing is facilitated 
after each activity. At the end of each soft skill session, survivors are given at-home 
application exercises that can be done in the next three days. The outputs of at-home 
exercises are processed during the review/synthesis session for each soft skill 
cluster. 

The arts were incorporated into the learning process, with survivors expressing 
their thoughts and feelings through drawings, collages, poems, essays, and indi- 
vidualized learning portfolios. Other 10KW programs, such as career counseling 
and supported work immersion, provided ongoing opportunities to strengthen soft 
skills over time, while the employment engagement side of 10KW’s operations 
focused on helping employers create trauma-informed workplace environments. 


Sustainability and Scale 


Given the distinctive experiences and needs of our target population, scaling the 
STEP intervention and integration with broader systems remains challenging. When 
serving a population that has experienced considerable trauma, substantial capacity 
building is required to prepare systems — including educational institutions, employ- 
ers, and social welfare organizations — to successfully engage. Training, sensitiza- 
tion, and de-stigmatization surrounding mental health is needed, along with efforts 
to equip stakeholders in using trauma-informed methods. As referenced earlier, we 
launched a program to educate employers on how to create trauma-informed work- 
places. While there has been heightened attention to mental health issues in the 
Philippines since the passage of the country's first mental health legislation in 2018, 
discussions about trauma and how trauma may impact employment-related soft 
skills are rare. The process of institutionalizing learning about mental health and 
trauma across a wide range of employers in diverse industries is a complex endeavor 
for a small nonprofit organization with limited funding. 

Further, effective pedagogy requires significant investment of resources that are 
often not available. We previously used a train-the-trainer model for STEP, support- 
ing other social welfare organizations in facilitating STEP. However, we deliber- 
ately transferred all facilitation of STEP in-house due to the need to ensure the 
training is implemented in a trauma-sensitive and MI-adherent manner, so that it is 
ultimately effective for survivors. Proper adherence to the program's guiding 
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frameworks — a trauma-informed approach and MI - requires facilitators who have 
the knowledge, experience, and clinical skills required to implement trauma- 
informed and MI-adherent programming. These approaches are still nascent within 
broader systems, and require significant strengthening of the clinical skills of facili- 
tators to ensure programming is implemented in a manner that adheres to these 
approaches. While training and mentoring can be provided on MI and trauma- 
informed care for other social welfare institutions, supportive organizational cul- 
tures and strong staff development systems are also required to ensure that facilitators 
have the training, clinical skills, and clinical supervision needed to successfully 
implement such approaches (Cordisco Tsai & Seballos-Llena, 2020). 

When considering sustainability and scale, we are speaking from the perspective 
of practitioners implementing soft skills programming with a very specific popula- 
tion — survivors of violence and exploitation, and primarily survivors of human 
trafficking. Our experiences facilitating STEP with survivors are not necessarily 
transferable to soft skills programming more broadly. Ultimately, the decision to 
move facilitation internally was deemed necessary to improve training quality for 
our specific target population while we continue to work on broader community 
education and systems change efforts. However, this shift augmented the cost of 
services, raising concerns for donors unfamiliar with the on-the-ground realities of 
working with survivors of human trafficking, who also expect a lower cost-per- 
participant ratio than is realistic given the level of service specialization required. 
Questions remain about ensuring sustainability of this approach, as well as educat- 
ing donors and other stakeholders in understanding the unique complexities of 
working with our target population. Despite challenges, we continue to prioritize 
strengthening our curriculum, ensuring suitability for survivors, enhancing evalua- 
tion methods, and embedding soft skills training within a comprehensive range of 
services to support survivors in achieving their own goals. 


Discussion and Conclusion 


These case studies, featuring soft skills curriculum for employability in three diverse 
contexts—R wanda, Algeria, and the Philippines—raise important questions about 
such programming, including contextual decisions about what specific skills what 
specific skills to teach with particular populations and program goals, how to enact 
pedagogical principles, and how to ensure sustainability and scale both within for- 
mal education systems and outside them. Our work on each of these aspects, and 
likely the work of many other donor-supported soft skills programs, has also been 
influenced by the dynamics of the international community of practice we belong 
to, which is shaped by power and positionality—reflected in curricular frameworks 
first produced in wealthy developed countries, research promoted by influential 
institutions, and projects delimited by funder priorities and time horizons, as well as 
by organic connections and learning within and among implementing organiza- 
tions. Acknowledging the existence of these dynamics gives a fuller picture of the 
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influences and constraints shaping soft skills programming in the workforce devel- 
opment field. 

While our professional community of practice has developed a shared under- 
standing of soft skills that is influenced by donor priorities, these case studies also 
illustrate that implementing organizations can work effectively with local partners 
to contextualize their programs, moving through and beyond donor discourse. Many 
approaches to employability and soft skills curricula within our broader community 
of practice may have initially been developed either based on US-centered educa- 
tional strategies, or on field staff insights into their own program contexts, but in 
either case with little context-specific research available for orientation. In the years 
since, programs have had to adjust their approaches to respond to both stronger 
funding agency guidance around specific skills to teach globally, as well as to a 
more nuanced understanding of local public and private sector priorities. In addi- 
tion, as many organizations seek to offer their programming in multiple countries, 
they must face the challenges of maintaining a core curricular approach that is still 
contextually-responsive. The professional spaces that have shaped our broader com- 
munity of practice in both intentional and organic ways—conferences, webinars, 
workshops, email listservs, and indeed the co-authoring of publications such as this 
one—continue to provide important contexts for learning about and adopting shared 
practices, as well as articulating and defending legitimate differences of approach 
and contextualization. 

All three cases featured here have illustrated the resource constraints that affect 
the possibility of such contextual curriculum adaptation. Donor funding and project 
timeline expectations often do not prioritize curriculum revision, while a quality 
process can take many months of staff time from more than one person, including 
for desk reviews, field research, stakeholder engagement, and the detailed analysis 
and rewriting process, not to mention issues of translation and other details such as 
locally-adapted illustrations. Donor priorities may also shift significantly from one 
project to the next, while funding may be awarded to different organizations from 
project to project in the same context, risking the need for each new project to create 
a new curriculum from scratch. When powerful actors in the workforce develop- 
ment space overlook these issues, they contribute to maladapted programs that do 
not respond to the actual needs of participants. Further, they may perpetuate dynam- 
ics of cultural imperialism as a result, such as teaching workplace etiquette in a 
manner that reflects Western assumptions and patterns of behavior rather than a 
deep understanding the diverse norms that exist around the world with regard to 
issues such as negotiation, conflict management, authority, and politeness. 

Another challenge that international workforce development programs face in 
creating effective employability and soft skills curricula is the issue of pedagogical 
fidelity in the enacted curriculum. Although there is increasingly greater clarity 
around the pedagogical practices and program designs that are more effective for 
developing specific targeted soft skills, it is often difficult to ensure these conditions 
are met. Projects must spend significant time and resources on training instructors 
in methodologies that are often not standard practices within the wider education 
and training systems of most countries of implementation. Furthermore, soft skills 
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instruction requires much more than just mastery of some information and content. 
Instructors themselves must demonstrate these skills and attitudes in their own lives, 
and be able to mentor others through example as they develop them—often unevenly 
and organically—over time. Additionally, while cascade training models—in which 
an organization trains master trainers, who in turn teach other instructors—are often 
used because they are a more cost-effective means of reaching larger numbers of 
beneficiaries, sometimes this strategy must be abandoned in order to reach the 
desired quality of experience for project participants, as 10KW found. The degree 
of pedagogical reorientation required to effectively teach soft skills cannot always 
be feasibly accomplished without significant investments in instructor training, a 
point that holds significant time and resource implications for teaching soft skills in 
both informal systems and formal educational institutions. 

Issues of pedagogical fidelity become even more challenging as one considers 
the effort to institutionalize and significantly scale up the offering of employability 
and soft skills curricula to large populations. EDC's experience shows the impor- 
tance of thinking about the wider system and delivery model at the same time as 
making content adaptation choices. It often seems like an improvised dance, strug- 
gling to balance between the elements and constraints of a system on the one hand, 
and an organization's view of the ideal pedagogical methodology on the other, in 
order to design an approach that can be implemented in reality. Not only instructor 
training systems must be considered in the effort to scale up, but also realistic cost- 
ing of staff time and materials. Identifying future budget sources for such needs, 
fitting within school timetables, integration within national frameworks and assess- 
ments, addressing institutional cultures that may lead to resistance to new 
approaches, and monitoring and support mechanisms to ensure quality delivery all 
pose significant challenges—often within institutions that do not have such mecha- 
nisms functioning strongly even for their core educational priorities. 

Beyond simply adding a new course to an existing education or training system, 
our cases show that employability and soft skills development could be more fully 
integrated into the system as a cross-cutting focus of instruction, or even through a 
wholehearted overhaul of general teacher pedagogy. In our experience of imple- 
menting soft skills programs in multiple contexts, many soft skills are actually best 
built over a long period of time, and may be developed through year-after-year 
exposure to a more student-centered pedagogy that requires students to be involved 
in research, problem-solving, discussion, and group work. Short-term projects may 
influence these broader practices as unintended beneficial effects but most often, 
this requires significant intentionality and support for institutional change that may 
only be achieved through embeddedness in longer term reorientation of the general 
educational system—again a dynamic that requires a rare long-term continuity in 
funding and program purpose. 

While continuing to grapple with issues of contextualization, pedagogy, and sus- 
tainability and scale, many organizations are also experimenting with alternate 
methodologies for soft skills development that respond to particular programming 
needs, constraints, and opportunities. World Learning, for example, is working with 
extended narratives—fictional stories focusing on characters and the challenges 
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they confront over the course of several linked episodes or chapters—in conjunction 
with individual and group activities, to effectively model the skills participants can 
develop and to help participants visualize and practice, in an enduring way, the deci- 
sions they may make in their own lives (similar to the strategy of case studies 
described in Pacheco & Murphy-Graham, Chap. 10, this volume). Similarly, EDC 
partnered with Search for Common Ground in Rwanda to develop a radio series that 
used a soap opera style to emphasize many of the core skills found in the WRN cur- 
riculum. By following a character's story, participants share an "experience" exter- 
nal to themselves that serves as a touchpoint for skill-development exercises and 
discussion, enriching the learning experience in new ways. 

Virtual reality, roleplay smartphone apps, and other online learning modalities 
also offer new prospects for scaling up soft skills development curricula, while still 
posing challenges for universal access and for approximating the rich social interac- 
tions that can more naturally occur in face to face programs (see, for example, 
Haley-Robbins et al., 2019). These contemporary approaches to soft skills develop- 
ment coexist with broader concerns about technological change and the future of 
work, offering the tantalizing prospect of building digital literacy and other contem- 
porary technology skills at the same time as employability and soft skills. However, 
moving to these digital platforms requires careful thinking about how to preserve 
the learner-centered pedagogy and sense of community and confidence-building 
that comes from being a part of a learning group. As automation, artificial intelli- 
gence, increasingly ubiquitous broadband access, and post-COVID 19 changes to 
labor markets are accelerating shifts in skills demand within and across sectors, 
especially with respect to the application of digital skills, these new frontiers for soft 
skills development cannot be overlooked, even as they are by no means a panacea. 

Regardless of the approach, there remains more to explore in the effort to under- 
standing the on-the-ground challenges that soft skills initiatives face, as well as the 
best way forward as such programming navigates an international field of power 
and influence, works towards contextual grounding in local research, and seeks 
ways to achieve and sustain new pedagogical approaches with broader 
populations. 
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suggests that the combination of exposure to new ideas and information in the three 
phases of the A Ganar program, coupled with concrete opportunities to test out such 
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work, around themselves, and to develop new relationships and friendships. Based 
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Introduction 


If life skills are, broadly defined, the ability to live life well, a clear conception of 
well-being must inform programming with youth. As explained by DeJaeghere and 
Murphy-Graham (Chap. 1, this volume), the Capability Approach (CA) is a theo- 
retical framework about wellbeing, freedom, freedom to achieve wellbeing, and the 
public values that can play a role in this process (Robeyns, 2017). For scholars and 
practitioners who wish to engage with life skills education from an approach that is 
"concerned with transformative change for persons and societies,” (DeJaeghere & 
Walker, 2021, p. 775), what does the CA offer? Can a capability analysis of life 
skills education make a difference in practice by first examining “the unjust nature 
of social structures, economic institutions, or social norms" (Robeyns, 2017, p. 215) 
and crafting programs that are informed by such analysis? 

This chapter examines these questions, and provides a capability analysis of a 
life skills education program. It presents findings from an in-depth qualitative case 
study of a sports-based, life skills job training program for at-risk youth in Honduras 
and Guatemala. The program A Ganar, which means “to win" or “to earn” in 
Spanish, recruited youth in urban communities and provided nine months of life- 
skills, technical/vocational training, and an internship. This chapter does not exam- 
ine the overall effects of the program (which can be found in Duthie et al., 2018). 
Here, I examine how A Ganar participants described the process of building “skills” 
and how this description is aligned with a notion of the purpose of education from a 
capabilities perspective. Based on this empirical analysis, the chapter suggests that 
there are several elements that might advance knowledge regarding life skills educa- 
tion research and practice. These include: (1) conceptualizing some life skills, par- 
ticularly values, as preconditions of capabilities; (2) conceptualizing life skills as 
both ends and means of interventions; and (3) giving more consideration to the 
conversion factors, or the ability to convert resources into functionings, that limit 
the enactment of capabilities developed by life skills programs. 


Theoretical Framework: Education 
from a Capability Perspective 


The Capability Approach provides an alternative to approaches to wellbeing that are 
focused on income or economic wealth. It asks the questions: what are people really 
able to do and what kind of people are they able to be? What they can do and be are 
referred to as their "capabilities," and what they are actually achieving is called their 
"functionings" (Robeyns, 2017). The overall approach can be thought of as an open 
and flexible multipurpose framework for thinking about issues related to wellbeing, 


! Murphy-Graham was the lead qualitative researcher of a randomized control trial evaluation team 
(see Duthie et al., 2018). 
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freedom, and social justice. It also provides a broad framework within which indi- 
viduals from different disciplines or fields can elaborate a capability theory for a 
specific use (Robeyns, 2017). 

There is a growing number of educational studies that conceptualize education 
with regard to justice, accounting for both intrinsic and extrinsic roles of education, 
as well as what individuals value for their wellbeing (DeJaeghere, 2018; DeJaeghere 
& Lee, 2011; DeJaeghere & Walker, 2021; Peppin Vaughan, 2015; Peppin Vaughan 
& Walker, 2012; Saito, 2003; Tikly & Barrett, 2011; Walker, 2012). Scholars writ- 
ing about education from a capability perspective have provided a rich set of ideas 
regarding the type of education we might aspire to, and have critiqued education 
commonly found around the world, including life skills education (DeJaeghere 
et al., 2016; Saito, 2003; Tikly & Barrett, 2011; Peppin Vaughan, 2015; Peppin 
Vaughan & Walker, 2012; Walker, 2012). As Walker and Unterhalter (2007, p. 15) 
explain, to count as education, processes and outcomes must enhance well-being by 
making one's life "richer with opportunity of reflective choice" and by enhancing 
the ability of people to help themselves and influence the world. Rather than a “bag 
of virtues" approach to education that lacks a clear theoretical rationale for defining 
objectives that can withstand philosophical criticism and that are at odds with 
research findings (Kohlberg & Mayer, 1972), the capability approach allows educa- 
tion to expand students' capabilities to form goals and values rooted in social justice 
(Peppin Vaughan & Walker, 2012, p. 497). The capabilities gained through educa- 
tional interventions, including life skills and job training programs, should not be 
understood only in terms of specific skills and academic outcomes (which are 
indeed important), but also in terms of the values that are cultivated through the 
educational process. 

Skills, or the ability, coming from one's knowledge, practice, and aptitude to do 
something well, might be considered the necessary elements of a capability, or a 
precondition for a capability. This implies that life skills, or the skills that help a 
person through everyday tasks and to be active and productive members of a com- 
munity, must be coupled with favorable external conditions and circumstances. 
Stated more simply with a domain-specific example: one might have job skills, but 
to convert these skills into a functioning (paid work), the environment must have 
employment opportunities. Thus, the skills alone are not enough: they must be 
paired with real opportunities for individuals to do something with these skills. 

This idea (conversion of skills into practice) is important for the capability 
approach, also called “conversion factors,” which refer to the “different abilities that 
individuals have to convert resources into functionings" (Robeyns, 2017, p. 45). 
There are three types of conversion factors: (a) personal factors, such as sex, intel- 
ligence, physical condition, disabilities, etc., (b) social factors, such as social norms, 
societal hierarchies, power relations, etc., and (c) environmental factors, such as the 
environment in which a person lives, infrastructure, resources available, etc. When 
conceptualizing how a "skill" begets a capability (what a person can do) and a func- 
tioning (what they actually do), a key insight is that people have different abilities 
to convert resources into functionings (Robeyns, 2017). A capability approach, and 
its application to life skills education, acknowledges the structural constraints that 
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exert a great deal of influence on individuals’ conversion factors and capability sets 
(particularly when examining labor market and health outcomes). 

The recognition of structural constraints may also help explain why interventions 
for youth are often deemed ineffective or have mixed results, as explained in 
Murphy-Graham and Cohen (Chap. 2, this volume), in the empirical review of stud- 
ies focusing on labor market outcomes (see also Heckman & Kautz, 2013). However, 
this raises one final point, which is that the measures used to determine effective- 
ness of life skills interventions might require additional refinement. This is related 
to the distinction of “means and ends:” Are life skills valuable because they are 
means to being employed, or might certain elements of life skills be important ends 
in themselves? As Robeyns points out, "there are some very important ends that do 
not depend very much on material means...For example, self-respect, supportive 
relationships in school or in the workplace, or friendship are all very important ends 
that people may want" (2017, p. 49). I explore these questions further through an 
empirical case study of youth in Honduras and Guatemala. 


Research Context: A Ganar in Guatemala and Honduras 


Young people in Honduras and Guatemala face a number of challenges, particularly 
if they are among the 59-66%? of the population that lives in poverty. Education, 
unfortunately, offers little hope for poor youth to escape poverty because there is 
limited coverage at the secondary level, low quality resulting in weak student learn- 
ing, and low transition and graduation rates (Adelman & Székely, 2016). Only a 
small percentage of poor youth gain the educational experiences they need to enter 
the formal labor market, and youth unemployment is twice as high as the total 
unemployment rate (International Labor Organization, 2021). 

Implemented by Partners of the Americas (POA), a non-governmental organiza- 
tion based in Washington, D.C., the A Ganar program aims to address the serious 
problem of youth unemployment in Latin America and the Caribbean by utilizing 
soccer and other team sports to help at risk youth find positive ways to engage in 
their communities. A Ganar is a 7-9 month, three-phase job training program that 
combines sports-based field and classroom activities, vocational training, intern- 
ships/apprenticeships, and various follow-on activities to help participants (1) find 
jobs, (2) start or expand their business, or (3) re-enter the formal education system. 
POA works with youth aged 17—24, and defines “at risk” as youth who have one or 
more of the following characteristics: 


* Come from socially or  economically-disadvantaged households or 
communities; 

* Are school dropouts or are one or more years behind in school; or, 

* Belong to communities plagued by high levels of drug use and/or trafficking, 
youth violence, and/or youth gangs. 
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The program aims to help youth develop “life and employability skills" through 
sport-based activities, classroom training, and on-the-job experiences. Through this 
progression of activities, the program attempts to increase self-confidence and build 
trust between the youth and instructors, allowing for the reinforcement of key com- 
petencies. The specific life-skills that the A Ganar curriculum focuses on include: 
communication, teamwork, results, continual self-improvement, and discipline? As 
Kwauk (Chap. 5, this volume) finds, sports-for-development interventions often 
emphasize the idea that important life skills can be transferred from the playing field 
to day-to-day realities — and like many of the programs she reviewed, A Ganar leans 
heavily toward a prosocial, self-improvement paradigm, particularly emphasizing 
teamwork and cooperative behavior. 

The United States Agency for International Development (USAID) commis- 
sioned an impact evaluation (a randomized control trial) of A Ganar in Honduras 
and Guatemala. Key quantitative findings were: 


* The program did not have any significant impact on employment rates, number 
of jobs, or hours worked in either country. 

* A slight increase in job “quality” — particularly in wages, benefits, and job satis- 
faction — was detected in both countries. A Ganar youth in Honduras had signifi- 
cantly higher wages (2 more lempiras or ~$0.10 per hour, on average), marginally 
higher prevalence of benefits, and greater job satisfaction. A Ganar youth in 
Guatemala had 15% higher hourly wages and were 89% more likely to have a 
work contract. 

* The program had a positive impact on some socio-emotional outcomes in both 
countries, including sense of positive identity, social competencies, commitment 
to learning, constructive use of time, and empowerment (see Duthie et al., 2018). 


Here, I focus on findings from the qualitative case study that was embedded 
within the randomized control trial study. 


Methodology: Qualitative Case Study 


This qualitative case study was embedded within an experimental design (random- 
ized control trial) of the A Ganar program.) The entire study sample included 
approximately 3,000 youth who participated in A Ganar (we conducted interviews 
with a smaller qualitative subsample, described below). The study took place over 
5 years, from 2012 to 2017, with cohorts of youth beginning and ending their 


?These areas of emphasis are consistent with the social and emotional competencies area described 
in Murphy-Graham and Cohen (this volume). A Ganar also emphasizes the acquisition of informa- 
tion/knowledge through the technical training and internship phase — but the program does not 
have an emphasis on building critical thinking skills per se. 
The study was approved by Social Impact's Institutional Review Board (IRB) and consent was 
given by research participants at every stage of the process. 
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participation in A Ganar at different times in each country (see Duthie et al., 2018 
for a full description of the staggered nature of A Ganar implementation and research 
design and findings). 

The qualitative study included data from a sub-sample of selected youth. I 
worked together with three Guatemalan and five Honduran research assistants to 
conduct a total of 362 in-depth qualitative interviews in Honduras and Guatemala. 
All interviews were conducted in Spanish. Our data collection involved two differ- 
ent types of interviews: (1) 24 “rich case studies" with youth at baseline, endline 
(after the program completed), and 18 months later; and (2) a larger sample of youth 
whom we interviewed at the program "exit" and "long term follow-up" — 18 months 
later. Rich case study interviews involved a purposive selection (see Maxwell, 2013) 
of 12 youth in each country (we wanted an equal representation of male and female 
youth, a range of age, and a range of educational backgrounds) that participated in 
the pilot phase of A Ganar implementation in each country. For each “rich case 
study", we also conducted interviews with a family member, a program facilitator, 
an internship supervisor, and if applicable, an employer. The purpose of these inter- 
views was to gain a deep understanding of the overall context in which youth lived, 
their experiences in the A Ganar program, as well as the perspectives of those who 
came into contact with them throughout their participation in the program. Our 
early experiences with the rich case study interviews informed our decision to inter- 
view a greater number of participants when they completed the program, as well as 
during the long term-follow up; a larger sample would help us explain our quantita- 
tive findings and give us a greater sense of the range of experiences in the program. 

For our larger sample, we interviewed a total of 208 youth (115 in Guatemala 
and 93 in Honduras) when they finished the program, and a total of 130 youth (86 in 
Guatemala and 44 in Honduras) 18 months after they finished the program. Both 
exit and long-term follow-up interviews prompted participants to reflect on their 
experiences in the A Ganar program, to name specific activities that they remem- 
bered from the various stages of the program (sports-based life skills training, tech- 
nical training, internship), and to recount what had stayed with them from these 
activities. Every effort was made to not ask leading questions. All interviews were 
conducted in a private space (often a small office at a local youth organization) and 
recorded using digital recorders. All names used in this paper are pseudonyms. 


Data Analysis 


Digital recordings of interviews were transcribed and the transcripts were analyzed 
using Dedoose, a qualitative data analysis software analysis program. As a first 
stage of analysis, we drafted profiles of the rich case study youth. In these profiles, 
we drew upon interviews with the youth, their family members, their A Ganar facili- 
tators, and internship supervisors. The rich case studies allowed us to identify salient 
themes to include in our subsequent interviews with the larger sample of youth. 
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All interview coding was conducted by the author and a research assistant, using 
both inductive and deductive coding (Miles et al., 2014). A preliminary code list 
was developed from intended outcomes of the A Ganar program as well as from our 
insights from an initial read of interview transcripts. This code list was further 
refined as we coded the interviews and new themes emerged. The final code list had 
roughly 30 codes. Ten of these focused on context and background of youth's lives 
(for example, the difficulty of using public transportation due to frequent robberies), 
not program outcomes. One of the most frequently applied codes was "Impact of A 
Ganar" - this code also had seven different sub-codes that provided more specific- 
ity, including: academic benefits/school re-entry, employment, gender perceptions/ 
attitudes, life skills/employability features, self-esteem/confidence, social relations, 
and values. 

After initial coding was completed, greater attention was given to the codes that 
were both most frequent and related to predefined program impacts. This attention 
allowed us to create a second-round coding system (Miles et al., 2014). Table 7.1 
below lists our first and second round coding categories that focus on the impact of 
A Ganar: 


Table 7.1 Codes and frequencies related to the impact of A Ganar used in qualitative analysis 


Code first round (frequency) Code second round 


Impact of A Ganar (parent code relating to 
any mention of program impact) 


Academic benefits, school re-entry (31) Re-enrollment in formal schooling 
Enrollment in certificate or specified training 
courses 


Employment (76) Paid employment 


Altered gender perceptions/attitudes (16) Challenging gender norms 
Difficult for women to work outside of home 
Men must be breadwinners 


Employability (471) Work ethic: 
Discipline 
Respect 
Self-esteem/confidence (425) Feeling more confident generally 


Feeling more confident about particular skills 
(i.e. writing a cv, being interviewed) 
Confidence provides enhanced sense of agency, 
of being “unstuck” 


Social relations (754) Feeling less shy 
Importance of play to foster relationships 
Group as a team 
New friends through the program 
Getting along with others 


“Values (271) Mentioning respect, discipline or punctuality as a 
value 
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The analysis of the interview data at all three stages of the study suggests that the 
combination of exposure to new ideas and information in three stages of the A 
Ganar program, coupled with concrete opportunities to test out such ideas, enabled 
youth to experience changes in their attitudes and behaviors around work, around 
themselves, and to develop new relationships and friendships. Figure 7.1 below 
summarizes the findings that have emerged from the data analysis and illustrates 
how what A Ganar calls “theory and practice” combined during each phase of the A 
Ganar program. The combination of theory, written lessons in the A Ganar work- 
book that introduce core ideas such as the importance of teamwork, and practice, 
when youth participate in the games/activities that are part of these lessons, allowed 
youth to change their attitudes, behaviors, and socialization patterns. We group 
these into three categories: preconditions of capabilities, capabilities, and 
functionings. 


Theory/information Practice Participants 
Phase 1 (80-100 hours): Sports based life-skills describe: 
k training 
* Teamwor! m 
Sports-based 
* Communication NES "Altered 
activities/games that 
* Focuson results pu attitudes and 
cec ass allow participants to 3 
í ntinual self- practice teamwork, beliefs about Pa. 
x ERN communication, etc themselves Preconditions 
SERS includingno | of capabilities 
Phase 2 (150 hours): Technical training longer 
$ feeling stuck 4 
Meme | andson tsk 
oriented practice in 
(computer skills, P * Altered 


: 5 specific domains "€" d 
CRONE SE VICO: aligned with training attitudes an 


baking/cooking) behaviors 
around work 


Phase 3: (40 hours) Internship — Á—Uá] 


* Showing respect to 


supervisors * Experience in work site * Building a Capability 
* Working as team * Practice of relationships and 
* Responsibility attitudes/behaviors and and social functioning 
* Punctuality domain specific skills ties 
* Getting along with emphasized in Phases 1 

others and 2 of program 


Fig. 7.1 Concept map representing participant experience in A Ganar. (Created by Author) 
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Preconditions of Capabilities: Altered Attitudes and Beliefs 
Including Not Feeling Stuck, Improved Self-Confidence, 
and Altered Work Ethic 


Youth described a number of preconditions that might allow them to accomplish the 
goals of A Ganar, and in particular, becoming employed or furthering their educa- 
tion. Exposure to the concepts regarding life skills and the practical experience that 
A Ganar offered allowed some youth to no longer feel *estancado/a" which trans- 
lates to feeling stagnant, stuck, or bogged down. Youth explained that prior to their 
participation in the program they felt bogged down, that they did not have a future. 
As one program facilitator explained: “Emotionally, the youth come from a negative 
environment, with violence and without many opportunities. So being in the pro- 
gram, they see a light of, of hope one could say, knowing that, yes, one can have 
other things.” 

Excerpts from of our interviews with the participants Jimena and Madina capture 
how youth describe the ways in which A Ganar allowed them to feel differently 
about what each could accomplish: 


Madina: It [the program] guided me a lot, it guided me so that I don't remain 
stagnant in only one place, in order to move forward, to give of 
myself, my hard work, and to give to other people because I'm not 
the person that they imagined. 

And with Jimena: 

Interviewer: You told me that your plan was to study and work, right, do you 
believe that the program had any influence on this plan or not? 

Jimena: Yes it had a lot to do with it, because first I said, ^why would I study, 
for what reason would I study, l'm going to waste my time! But 
thanks to them now I have a different mentality. I want to study if 
only to set an example for my daughter that I can graduate and she 
can continue and do so. 

Interviewer: Andin what way do you think the program influenced you? 

Jimena: In many things because they supported us, they told us and taught us 
to have our own goals, to have our own goals and to try to achieve 
them, to finish them. 


Keiley, another youth we interviewed, used strikingly similar language in describ- 
ing what she learned from her experience in A Ganar. She remarked, “they taught 
me to not be estancada [bogged down] and to move ahead." Likewise, a student 
named Rachel described a similar sentiment: 


Well, that we have to continue moving forward no, not falter, and that the goals that we have 
in front of us we always have to achieve. To not remain stagnant...To persist, to persist 
because many times young people, sometimes because they don't have work, sometimes 
they don't have economic support, family support. So youth come to make decisions, it [A 
Ganar] helps them to take a different path. 
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Here, Rachel hinted at negative decisions that youth can make, and that A Ganar 
provides an alternative. In addition to feeling an increased capacity to act in ways 
that would help youth seguir adelante, or get ahead in life, youth also mentioned 
trying to help others. In the case of Dugan, A Ganar helped him to stop hanging 
around with friends in a gang, and he said he became a "changed person." 


One's mentality is not like, how should I say it... my mentality before, let's say that my 
mentality had been not to continue studying because I hung out with those gangs. Today my 
mentality is distinct and my mentality says I lost so much time with those gangs that I could 
have graduated...Now that I have entered the project I am now, how shall I say, a changed 
person. And I have the mentality to help others and involve them in the project in the new 
phase of A Ganar. 


Youth frequently mentioned feeling more motivated to look for work or re-enroll 
in school due to their participation in the program. For many youth who we inter- 
viewed, low self-confidence was an underlying issue that prevented them from 
socializing with others and looking for work. However, their experience in A Ganar 
made them more confident. For example, Ramona explained: 


Interviewer: What was important about what you learned? 
Ramona: Important, I believe that it was the confidence in myself, something 
that I didn't have. 


Improving self-confidence allowed youth to improve their ability to communicate 
with others. An anecdote that a youth named Jordana shared during her interview 
illustrates the interconnection of self-confidence and the ability to communicate. 
Jordana explained that she was very shy before entering the program. When asked 
to share something specific she learned in the program, she spoke without hesitation 
regarding a recent experience that illustrated her newfound confidence. Jordana 
completed her internship at Grupo Intur (a fast food conglomerate). Unlike many of 
her classmates who worked in the kitchens, she was placed in an office, doing 
human resources work. She enjoyed it very much, and felt that she had done a good 
job. When the internship ended, she had high hopes that she would be called back to 
continue working at Grupo Intur. At around the same time, Jordana became ill with 
a kidney infection. During her illness she indeed did get a call back from Grupo 
Intur, but she was unable to go to their offices because she was so sick. However, as 
soon as she felt better, she went to the office and explained what happened. She did 
not want them to think that she was irresponsible, and ultimately, she was rehired. 
She said that prior to her participation in A Ganar, she would not have known how 
to handle this situation. Jordana explained: 


Jordana: So, how can I say it? Everything got complicated, so I couldn't go to 
work and as a result I had to leave my job. So that they did not see 
me as irresponsible I went to talk to them and they told me that when 
I was better and felt better that the doors were open. I think that this 
is also what I liked, I mean what I learned, I learned so so much from 
the project that this helped me to get the job. 

Interviewer: uh huh, why exactly, why? 
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Jordana: As I was saying I think because of the communication, because I 
was so timid, and to resolve this myself helped me earn the respect 
and affection of so many people at the company, which I now have. 


Another youth, Gloria, said that before her participation in A Ganar her self- 
confidence was so low that it physically hurt, “as far as, I don't know, it went as far 
as feeling pain in my body that my self-confidence was low, my self-confidence was 
so low.” Now, she says that she feels much better about herself: “I am what I am!” 

The emphasis on teamwork and communication in the first phase of the program, 
coupled with the practical activities that forced youth to practice these concepts, 
allowed youth to feel less shy and more self-confidence. For example, Yaron links 
his ability to no longer feel shy/ashamed with the new friendships that he has made 
in the program: 

Well the experience that I have is that before I never spoke in public and... before I didn't 

get along with very many people because I felt ashamed to speak. I felt ashamed to speak 


in public. And now no, now I have a lot of friends and they taught me what respect is and 
why it is important. 


Here we see how certain preconditions of capabilities, such as feeling more confi- 
dent, can enable valued functionings, in this case having friends. Several partici- 
pants, at all stages of the data collection, mentioned learning self-respect and respect 
for others as the foundation for being able to socialize with others and make new 
friends, described below. 

In addition to describing improved self-confidence, participants in A Ganar 
described changed attitudes and behaviors around work, consistent with the themes 
presented in the curriculum and including the development of a more responsible 
and respectful work ethic, and increased discipline. Karina, for example, links many 
of these, and ultimately explains that they are important in the work environment as 
well as in the social sphere: 


Karina: To work in a disciplined way, with respect, responsibility, we 
learned a lot because sometimes, how can I say it, sometimes we do 
things hastily. So now I speak in a more disciplined way. I learned 
how to be more responsible and to work more as a team, and more 
than that I learned control with other people 

Interviewer: In what ways do you think that the program has helped you most in 
your life? 

Karina: Well, discipline, I learned a lot. As I was saying before I used to do 
many things hastily and I learned that things shouldn't be done like 
that. They should be done in a way that is disciplined, with patience 
and to be responsible with things as well, not to do them in a way 
that is rushed. 


Table 7.2 provides additional examples of how youth described altered attitudes 
and behaviors that they developed through A Ganar. These fall into the general cat- 
egories of discipline, persistence, and responsibility. Together these might be con- 
sidered the “work ethic" that A Ganar fostered among youth. 
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Table 7.2. Examples of data regarding changed attitudes and behaviors in workplace 


Work ethic category: Examples from interview excerpts: 


Discipline (arriving to work | Interviewer: What of the aspects that you learned in the program 
on time, behaving and helped you the most when you completed your internship? 


dressing well) 


Elena: To pay attention and follow instructions. 

Interviewer: Of the activities that you mentioned, which were 
your favorite? 

Caleb: Discipline 

Interviewer: Why? 

Caleb: Before I wasn't very disciplined. 


Persistence 


Responsibility 


Edelio: Well on the court they taught us that one falls, if one falls 
one can get up 

Interviewer: What does that mean to you, that that you yourself 
can get up? 

Edelio: Look, there are people that want to see others fall. And 
thanks to this course it taught me many things... 

that for every time that one falls, one has to get up. 

Candi: First of all I learned that a person has to keep moving 
forward in life. 

Sinty: In terms of my life it changed my life, it taught me to be 
more responsible...it helped me a lot in terms of responsibility 
and being punctual and it helped me to plan my time... 
Interviewer: And what did you learn from the internship? What 
did the internship teach you? 

Ria: Well, well I learned to have much more responsibility. 


Another component of the work ethic was to get along with co-workers even if 
they had difficult personalities. For example, Jimena mentioned that she learned 
how to get along with people with “different personalities.” 


Interviewer: 


Jimena: 


Interviewer: 
Jimena: 


Interviewer: 
Jimena: 


Now if we talk a bit about other aspects that you learned in the 
program, which of these aspects that you learned during the pro- 
gram helped you most when you completed your internship? Of 
everything that you learned, what were you able to put into prac- 
tice in your internship? 

Well the stuff about personality (carácter), that one is always 
going to work with people that have different personalities. 
Okay. 

Perhaps one looked at them as friendly in the beginning and 
everything right? 

Yes. 

But then later one has to see what their personalities are like, to 
not butt up against them...So to mold my personality with those 
of others...So more than anything this is what most helped me 
more than anything in the internship to interact with people, to 
socialize and all of that with the social part. 
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Mateo's remarks reveal that the work ethic he developed through A Ganar's focus 
on teamwork, communication, and discipline, coupled with the technical skills he 
learned in the second phase, were all assets he brought to the work environment: 


Mateo: It helped me a lot in terms of discipline, self-development. Because one 
looks to develop oneself... and the teamwork is fundamental, communica- 
tion, respect, right, are things that the focus produces results. Which was 
the focus that I wanted to have in the internship. All of this helped me to 
concentrate on myself and to have a good attitude when carrying out my 
work. From there the technical part was very easy for me, because L as I 
was saying I had the necessary pillars to succeed, so what I learned here 
didn't produce a single problem. What's more it gave me a way of knowing 
how to develop myself even more. 


This describes how certain preconditions, including discipline, self-development, 
and a "good attitude" enabled a valued functioning, being employed. For Mateo, 
these preconditions allow him to be something different — in his words to “develop” 
himself even more. This is very consistent with the notion of life skills as something 
that can allow people to improve their lives — to live life well. 


Capabilities and Functionings Through A Ganar Participation: 
Building Relationships and Social Ties 


One of the most consistent phrases uttered by participants in the in-depth interviews 
was teamwork (trabajo en equipo). Working as a team was one of the skills that 
youth described learning through sports activities, and this skill was linked closely 
with developing communication skills and learning to trust their peers. For exam- 
ple, Ileanna described learning to work as a team as one of the things she learned in 
the program: 


Ileanna: The teamwork, because we played together, but we didn't communi- 
cate well. And there, values became important, communication. So in 
the moment of playing we made an agreement: “look let's play like 
this, you like this,” this is how communication works in soccer. 


When an A Ganar group starts, most of the youth do not already know each other. 
The games/activities are intended to "break the ice" and to allow the youth to social- 
ize and to communicate. As Yolanda explained, during the first phase of the pro- 
gram, they "taught us to work in a team." She elaborated "thanks to sports and the 
instructors we were able to really connect with each other." 


Yolanda: As I said in Phase 1 we did a lot of activities that required working in 
groups they taught us how to work in a team because when we first 
arrived we didn't know each other very much and there were tensions. 
But thanks to the sports and to the instructors we were able to connect 
with each other. We learned respect. We learned how to get along 
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through the activities that we did. They put us together to play ball, we 
did some activities, we did some group games and it taught us how to 
work as a team. Because we had to listen, to listen to just one person 
and the others had to pay attention. 


There are at least three reasons why making new friends is an important outcome 
for youth in the Honduran and Guatemalan context. First, many of these youth are 
socially isolated, particularly those that are no longer attending school. They lack a 
social group, and often they do not have contact with friends they used to go to 
school with. Second, they live in an environment characterized by violence and fear, 
and so making a new friend, particularly one that is not from their neighborhood, 
could have important implications in terms of improving social connections in these 
communities. Finally, for some youth, making new friends allows them to leave 
behind friends who engaged in risk behaviors (e.g. drinking, drug use, gang activity). 

Making new friends was a consistent finding across the youth we interviewed 
(both male and female). Table 7.3 below summarizes a few of the youths' commen- 
taries regarding their new friendships. One youth, Julian, even likened his new 
friends to an extended family. This extended social network is both a capability (to 
be able to have friends) and a functioning (being in a supportive social network). 
Therefore, in this outcome, we might think of A Ganar directly supporting the cul- 
tivation of the capability and functioning of what Nussbaum (2011) calls “affilia- 
tion", or “having the bases of self-respect and non-humiliation, to live with and 
towards others and show concern for other human beings..." (p. 34). This also 
echoes DeJaeghere's (Chap. 4, this volume) arguments about the importance of 
framing life skills from a relational approach — toward caring for others or 
reciprocity. 


Table 7.3 Youth describe making new friends through A Ganar 


Alec | And who knows with whom one is going to meet up, with bad company and all... But it 
is helpful, because here [A Ganar] one learns what type of relationship to have. 

Ovidio | Ovidio: Well finish my course and meet new people, make new friends. 

Interviewer: Why? 

Ovidio: Because in part it is good for me to meet new people, have new friends... We 
cook, we play sports like soccer, we learned different games and we had good relations 
between us as classmates. 

Katia | With regards to sociability with others, with the other people I believe that it made me a 
bit stronger in this aspect. In other words, to learn to make new friends, to learn to be 
more sociable I think. I liked that a lot. 

Juan | Meeting many friends, more than anything. Also it helped me get along better with my 
classmates. 


l Gaby | Well because I got along with many, I made many friends and I got along with my 
friends. 


Julian | Well some specific things were living together, like with my classmates. Because there 
were classmates from many different places from here in Tegucigalpa. And, over time, 
we became a big family. 


Jorge |There was motivation, I mean with everything, concerning friendships that we made, 
with the whole team, so there was motivation. 


Lara | Well it involved learning a bit how to interact with classmates, to have friendships. 
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In summary, A Ganar youth frequently and consistently mentioned a variety of 
inter-related attitudes and behaviors that allowed them to learn to work as a team. 
The activities that were conducted during the first stage of the program served to 
allow them to establish close relationships with their peers, to overcome shyness, 
and to become more conscientious. They made new friends. Some who started the 
program quite shy, were able to learn how to communicate and treat their peers with 
respect. These skills allowed them to learn to work well with others and to get along 
with their peers and potentially their future co-workers. Jordana's remarks capture 
how all of these outcomes are related and mutually-supporting, with sports playing 
an important role: 


What I liked most is that we learned respect, discipline, a lot of qualities like team work. We 
also went to the soccer field we also got over our shame. We made friends and after that we 
respected each other. And those of us who were ashamed to speak in public, I was one of 
them, are no longer. It no longer makes me embarrassed to get up in public and speak. This 
is how I have developed. The project taught me so much, and it is very beautiful! 


Structural Constraints of the Honduran 
and Guatemalan Contexts 


While participants expressed positive sentiments about their participation in A 
Ganar, many expressed frustration regarding the lack of formal work opportunities 
in Honduras and Guatemala. Again, the quantitative findings suggest that there was 
no impact of the program on employment. This points to the challenges of the labor 
market in their communities. As Cedric, one participant explained, “I think that 
here, opportunities are what we need more than anything. I think that there are a lot 
of people here like me, that have potential, but they get lost." Nancy also cited the 
national context as an impediment to finding work, although she also realized that 
part of the possibility of finding work is seeking out opportunities. She stated: 


there are no opportunities, the ones that there are one has to give oneself, look for by one- 
self ...there are people that say I don't have any jobs, but jobs there are, to become some- 
body in a company one has to start from zero, and there are people who give with just one 
opportunity... I have learned that everything is one step at a time. 


Again, while Nancy shows persistence in looking for work, she does so while 
acknowledging that there are few opportunities. Kyle, another youth interviewed, 
attributes his inability to find work to the problems in Honduras: “I believe that the 
situation is a bit complicated in this country." 

In addition to the lack of formal employment opportunities, participants named 
a number of other issues that made things "complicated" in their countries. Crime 
and violence were consistently mentioned when youth discussed their neighbor- 
hoods. Cell phone theft was common on public buses, and youth discussed not 
wanting to work at night because of the danger of returning home in the dark. Some 
had papers stolen — for example Katherine had her work permit stolen when her 
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home was robbed, and she was not able to replace it for many months. The everyday 
challenges of high crime and violence were a common theme in the lives of youth. 

The participants acknowledge the many difficulties they faced when seeking 
employment, including stigma and gender discrimination. Youth mentioned, for 
example, that if they had a tattoo, employers assumed they were members of a gang. 
When employers heard where the youth lived, again they faced stigma because the 
neighborhoods are “rojo,” or violent. Sex discrimination was also reported. For 
example, Evelyn, wanted to work in a kitchen, a space that in some restaurants is 
considered not appropriate for a woman: 


I have tried in a few places, my sister-in-law works in Pollo Campero [a fried chicken fast 
food franchise], but she told me that they don't accept women in the kitchen, and my sister 
works at Lai Lai and they don't accept women there either. 


Gender norms also made it difficult for women to work, as they were expected to 
care for young children. In Evelyn's case, even though A Ganar has influenced what 
she wanted to do and while she said she had not “lost faith in finding work” she 
acknowledged that “now with my daughter it is difficult.” 

The structural constraints of the Honduran context, including the availability of 
jobs, the high levels of crime and violence, stigma facing youth who live in certain 
neighborhoods, and gender discrimination, make their capabilities lack robustness. 
By "robust" I follow Robeyns who introduces robustness to refer to the probability 
of a capability being realized (2017, p. 98). Youth in Guatemala and Honduras have 
some opportunity to succeed in getting jobs, but their opportunities are less robust 
than other youth in Honduras who may be from less "complicated" (to use the 
words of one youth interviewed) communities. 


Discussion 


In our interviews with youth, they used language to describe program benefits that 
echoed terminology in the program curriculum, particularly the “life skills” of com- 
munication, teamwork, and discipline. As Fig. 7.1 illustrates, the combination of 
exposure to new information was combined with opportunities to practice, in games 
and activities, the ideas presented. The technical training and internship provided 
additional spaces for youth to practice concepts and behaviors that the program 
attempted to foster. These findings echo those of Honeyman et al. (Chap. 6, this 
volume) who also find that effective pedagogies for the development of what they 
term "soft skills" include those that are student-centered and that require active 
participation, problem-solving, and group work. 

Applying a capability analysis to these findings, we consider the altered attitudes 
and beliefs participants described to be preconditions of capabilities. The stronger 
social ties that the program fostered are both capabilities and functionings because 
youth explained that they had both the real opportunity to be in friendships and they 
developed a stronger social network through their participation in the program. In 
other words, their attitudes were the precondition to being able to do and to be 
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something - to socialize and live a life with close social ties. They are able to have 
more friends (a capability) because of their attitudes and values (the preconditions), 
and they actually do have friends who they socialize with (a functioning). These 
insights from the descriptive analysis of A Ganar, viewed through the lens of the 
capability approach, provide several important ideas for future programmatic and 
empirical work on life skills training programs, particularly for those who want to 
understand why, from a capabilities perspective, fostering educational opportunities 
for youth that help them develop life skills improves their well-being. 


What Counts as Success: Means and Ends of Life 
Skills Education 


Among all the youth we interviewed in Honduras and Guatemala, there was not a 
single account of an individual believing that the program was a negative experi- 
ence. In fact, the interviewees described an overwhelmingly positive experience in 
the program. While some were frustrated that they still were not able to get jobs at 
the end of the program, they all believed it had a positive impact on their lives. The 
quantitative results support this qualitative finding, as the few statistically signifi- 
cant impacts of the program were in the overall social and emotional outcomes, 
including personal strength and positive identity (Duthie et al., 2018). However, for 
A Ganar and many other life skills programs, these are considered "secondary" 
outcomes — not of primary interest for donors and researchers. 

A capability analysis can broaden the criteria by which program effectiveness is 
determined (see DeJaeghere et al., 2019, who make a similar argument in their anal- 
ysis of a life skills program for youth in East Africa). Again, Robeyns argues that, 
"there are some very important ends that do not depend very much on material 
means...For example, self-respect, supportive relationships in school or in the work- 
place, or friendship are all very important ends that people may want" (2017, p. 49). 
DeJaeghere and Walker (2021) explain that from a capabilities approach, education 
has the potential to foster individual wellbeing through the formation of many 
aspects to their life quality — and our data suggest that the social ties were something 
that youth want, and view as a positive outcome of their participation. In Honduras 
and Guatemala violence and political instability have stagnated economic growth. It 
is unrealistic to expect that job-training programs will improve employment out- 
comes without accompanying macroeconomic shifts that create more employment 
opportunities for youth. Likewise, the violence that is prevalent in neighborhoods of 
Tegucigalpa, San Pedro Sula, and Guatemala City has made many youth afraid of 
leaving their homes, of socializing with new people, and of simply being in public 
spaces (Adams, 2012). Given the challenges of the context, programs that can 
improve youth wellbeing by fostering outcomes that youth value and want, given the 
challenges of their context, should be expanded — these may be more feasible goals 
than improving employment outcomes, particularly in the short term. While they are 
not tied to improved material status, they are an important component of youth well- 
being. These are important ultimate ends for life skills programming. 
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In addition to fostering the capability to be in supportive social networks, A Ganar 
participants described changes in beliefs that included a sense that they were no 
longer “stuck,” higher self-confidence, and attitudes that could be categorized as an 
improved work ethic. Again, these changed attitudes and beliefs can be thought of 
as “preconditions” of capabilities, or “internal characteristics" (Robeyns, 2017, 
p. 93). This finding highlights the importance of making explicit that values are part 
of the social and emotional competencies that life skills programs often attempt to 
foster. As Brush et al. (Chap. 3, this volume) explain, social and emotional learning 
is a process through which individuals learn and apply a set of related “non- 
academic” skills — attitudes, behaviors, and values — to help direct their thoughts, 
feelings, and actions in ways that enable them to succeed in school, work, and life. 
For example, “discipline” and “responsibility” were common themes in our inter- 
views with A Ganar participants, who considered these attitudes and values a key 
reason for their improved sense of wellbeing; they enabled actions that helped them 
in their personal and work lives. 

One of the reasons why scholarship and programming in the field of “life skills” 
is so muddled (as mentioned Murphy-Graham & Cohen, Chap. 2, this volume) is 
that skill is often used to describe both learned behaviors and values. We can develop 
greater habits of discipline and we also value being disciplined. Likewise, we can 
develop respect for others and we value this practice. Life skills programs, such as 
A Ganar, are attempting to cultivate a set of values around work: being disciplined, 
working hard, etc. Scholars writing from a capability perspective have made very 
helpful contributions regarding how to regard values and how these connect to life 
skills, namely, that certain values enable one to live life well. For example, Peppin 
Vaughn and Walker (2012) write that values are significant in shaping and influenc- 
ing behavior and actions (in this sense we might consider them preconditions to 
capabilities). These values can be promoted “through meaningful educational activ- 
ities; and that the educational opportunities provided in schools and colleges ought 
to foster behaviors and values which advance human development and well-being 
for individuals and society” (Peppin Vaughn & Walker, 2012, p. 497). 

As such, it might be clearer to be explicit that life skills programs are teaching 
values that have been deemed important for individual and social well-being that 
are related to individual identity and work ethic. At the same time, several authors 
(including Brush et al., Chap. 3, this volume; Peppin Vaughn & Walker, 2012; 
Yitbarek et al., Chap. 11, this volume) have raised the question of whose values are 
present in life skills frameworks, and how do we ensure that these values do not 
reflect Western, Eurocentric frameworks? How do we ascertain that values reflect a 
commitment to equity and justice and an intolerance for discrimination and inequal- 
ity, or in other words, that education is justice-enhancing (DeJaeghere & Walker, 
2021)? The Harvard Taxonomy Project classifies values as one of six domains of 
social and emotional learning, to “include understanding, caring about, and acting 
upon core ethical values; the desire to perform to one’s highest potential; and the 
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habits required to live and work together with others as a friend, family member, 
and citizen" (Brush et al., Chap. 3, this volume). A deeper engagement with the 
"core ethical values" and attitudes that life skills frameworks are informed by will 
be necessary to advance programming — particularly given Honeyman et al.’s find- 
ing that the non-academic skills and the "attitudes" aspect of curriculum develop- 
ment frameworks often end up neglected (Honeyman et al., Chap. 6, this volume). 

A capabilities approach to life skills education suggests that values should not be 
imposed or transferred. They should not be taught through indoctrination, but rather, 
education should enable an individual to “learn, realize and clarify what is valuable 
to them; to form their own significant values" (Peppin Vaughn & Walker, 2012, 
p. 508). This can happen through a kind of curriculum and pedagogy that creates 
spaces for values to be formed through activities, experiences, and exposure to 
knowledge. In the case of A Ganar, participants discussed learning these values 
through play, through the metaphor and practice of games and sports. They were 
exposed to the ideas, such as the importance of communication, in the A Ganar 
classes. In short, A Ganar seems to be an example of how education can expose — 
while not indoctrinating — individuals to values, allowing them to be formed through 
activities and experiences. 


Conversion Factors Limit the Robustness of Capabilities 


While it is important to acknowledge that there is a set of explicit and implicit val- 
ues that are often at the core of life skills programming, it is also important to rec- 
ognize the ways in which the context may thwart putting these values into practice. 
This has been a major critique of “character education" programs in the United 
States. By shifting the focus onto “character” or “life” skills, these programs often 
fail to capture the context in which youth live. Programs emphasizing "character" or 
values often ignore the larger forces in society, such as the economic and social ter- 
rain, where these characteristics play out (Rose, 2014). As DeJaeghere and Walker 
(2021) explain, there is a mistaken belief that skills development and education will 
somehow solve defective labor markets. 

A capability approach can take the structural constraints into consideration by 
engaging the concepts of conversion factors at individual, social, and environmental 
levels. For A Ganar youth, these included sex and gender-based norms and discrimi- 
nation, the lack of safety, complications with transportation, and the larger eco- 
nomic context that made employment opportunities scarce. Without recognizing the 
conversion factors that may make individuals’ capability sets less robust, life skills 
programming runs the risk of attempting a “quick fix" for a complicated problem. 
Boler and Aggleton (2004) argue that “if contexts are not taken seriously, educators 
risk speaking to a fictional world. In the hands of poorly prepared and hard-pressed 
teachers, life skills education appears to offer an instant one size fits all panacea, but 
complex problems require complex solutions" (p. 7). A more comprehensive model 
of how skills are mediated by conversion factors to ultimately lead to life-cycle 
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outcomes is needed — hopefully future work will give greater attention to structural 
constraints. 


Conclusion 


This case study of A Ganar provides a capability analysis of life skills programs for 
youth. It clarifies a few points for scholars and practitioners that hope to better 
understand how skills might be conceptualized as part of programming for youth 
informed by a capabilities approach. Broadening our understanding of the outcomes 
that matter, as well as using concepts including preconditions, capabilities, and 
functionings, may prove useful when trying to understand the benefits and goals of 
life skills programming from a capabilities perspective. Finally, a careful analysis of 
conversion factors will provide a more realistic account of how life skills might lead 
to valued functionings for youth who live in such challenging contexts as urban 
Honduras and Guatemala. 
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Chapter 8 A 
Career Life Skills for 10th Grade Boys imm 
in Delhi, India: Mapping Information 
Literacies for Sustainable Development 


Aditi Arur and Mansi Sharma 


Abstract The pressure is high on career educators to develop information literacies 
as a life skill for themselves as well as for youth, particularly those from disadvan- 
taged communities, and to document and process career information in a rapidly 
changing world of work that is relevant to their sociocultural and environmental 
contexts. We employ a critical or transformative approach to information literacies 
to explore young people's socially situated practices of collecting, validating, and 
processing career information as well as how they might *democratically transform 
structures of authority over information exchanges, and then maintain scrutiny over 
this authority" (Whitworth A, Radical information literacy: reclaiming the political 
heart of the IL movement. Elsevier, 2014, p. 2). We draw from qualitative interviews 
with ten boys studying in 10th grade at a government school in Delhi, India, and 
videos produced by them to map their career information landscapes. Using an edu- 
cation for sustainable development lens, “bumps” were made visible in their infor- 
mation landscapes, that is, the tensions that emerge between multiple informational 
actors for reimagining sustainable futures. We suggest that these tensions can serve 
as cultural resources that students can democratically engage with in developing 
crucial career and life skills for their futures. 
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Acronyms 


ESD Education for Sustainable Development 

ICT Information and Communication Technologies 
SC Scheduled Castes 

SD Sustainable Development 

SDG Sustainable Development Goals 

ST Scheduled Tribes 

TI Teach India 


Introduction 


Providing relevant career information to youth, such as a range of available occupa- 
tions, qualifications required, working conditions, remuneration and other benefits, 
labor market trends and so on, is a central task of career educators and counselors 
(Hooley, 2012; Kumar & Arulmani, 2014). In India, much career guidance serves 
middle-class and elite students. In this research, we wanted to understand what it 
would mean to employ an Education for Sustainable Development (ESD) perspective! 
in career guidance for first-generation learners studying in government (public) 
schools in India, specifically in Delhi. In particular, we wanted to better understand 
how one ESD competency, namely the “acquiring and processing of information"— 
or the capacity of the learner to “acquire information on topics of globalization and 
development and process it topic-relatedly"— could inform career guidance and plan- 
ning for young people (Schreiber & Seige, 2016, p. 95). 

Career information literacy is considered to be a core competency for career 
educators, defined as the ability to find, access, evaluate, and produce information 
pertinent to education, training, and, employment opportunities, and enable stu- 
dents to utilize this information effectively (Hooley, 2012; Kumar & Arulmani, 
2014). The rise in information communications technologies (ICT), particularly the 
internet and online technologies, have changed the context of career guidance and 
education significantly and raised several challenges for youth, and career educa- 
tors, and counselors (Hooley, 2012). Youth often face information overload. That is, 
the production of career information as well as access to such information has 
expanded due to the rise in information and communication technologies (ICT). 
Selecting, validating, and organizing relevant information so that it can be easily 
retrieved when needed is a challenge and an important life skill in itself. Further, 
while youth often have access to such information, they need guidance in 
processing the information meaningfully. Career educators need to also develop 


'We deployed the Education for Sustainable Development (ESD) competency framework devel- 
oped by members of the ESD Expert Network in this project (see Schreiber & Seige, 2016, for a 
description of this framework). 
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their interpretive skills to process such information so that they can be responsive to 
the specific contexts of the youth they serve (Kumar & Arulmani, 2014). 

At the same time as youth are overloaded with information, there is also a lack 
of information available, particularly in geographies away from urban centers, and 
for students from socioeconomically disadvantaged backgrounds. In addition, the 
information available for students from middle-class and upper-class backgrounds, 
and/or for urban geographies, has limited relevance for disadvantaged youth. For 
instance, youth from scheduled castes (SC) and scheduled tribes (ST) religious 
minorities, women, gender and sexual minorities, and persons with disabilities need 
specific information regarding government programs, scholarships, bank loans, 
hostel and travel facilities, among other information (Kumar & Arulmani, 2014). 
Sourcing relevant labor market information for these students is a major challenge. 

Information literacy skills are not merely technical skills, but they are also socio- 
political in that they involve making choices regarding the kind of information to 
look for, for whom, and from whose perspective to interpret such information 
(Andersen, 2006; Whitworth, 2014). Making sense of youth’s values and needs, as 
well as labor market information, is invariably shaped by one’s cultural and political 
orientations. For instance, educators have to make choices around guiding students 
from disadvantaged backgrounds to adjust their aspirations to what is “realistically” 
possible within their labor market horizons, and/or work towards raising their aspi- 
rations and employability skills beyond these horizons (Watts, 1996). While the first 
choice entails being complicit with the status quo of the labor market, the second 
choice would mean that students would individualize their struggles and failures in 
challenging this status quo. A radical approach to career guidance would require 
transforming the labor market to be more equitable and sustainable, by teaching 
young people to make consistent collective demands on powerful authorities for 
better work conditions, raising pay structure, and/or better work/life balance (Watts, 
1996). The risk involved is that employers are likely to read employees or potential 
employees, and particularly youth, who make such demands as disobedient and 
troublemakers, and not hire them. 

In this chapter, we explore the information literacy practices of young boys for 
the purpose of career planning from a sustainable development perspective, to have 
a better understanding of how students: (a) make sense of the environmental and 
social implications of their career aspirations within their specific contexts, (b) con- 
sider how they might “green” particular careers, that is, think through how they 
could work towards environmental and social justice through their careers of inter- 
est, (c) reflect on how social, economic, cultural, and environmental inequalities 


? Scheduled castes (SC) refers to those groups historically deemed to be outside of the caste system 
in the Brahmanical order, and who suffer from extreme social, educational and economic back- 
wardness arising out of the historical practice of untouchability as specified in Clause 1 of Article 
341 of the Constitution of India (also referred to as Dalit meaning oppressed). Scheduled tribes 
(ST) refers to indigenous tribes as specified in Article 342 of the Constitution of India (also referred 
to as Adivasi meaning earliest inhabitants). Both groups are entitled to reservations in education 
and employment. 
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shape their career aspirations and choices, and/or (d) make career-related decisions 
based on the sustainable development issues that they are most interested in address- 
ing (Plant, 2014). While the information literacy skills needed for career planning 
and competencies for learning about sustainable development may seem different 
and unrelated, we argue that they are deeply connected as exploring the issues that 
are most relevant to students’ lives allow for more situated understandings of stu- 
dents' career aspirations and motivations. 


Education for Sustainable Development and Career Guidance 


In response to the challenges faced by the world due to globalization, the sustain- 
able development (SD) agenda emerged initially during the Decade of Education 
for Sustainable Development. Later in 2016, the Sustainable Development Goals 
(SDG) were released as a set of goals that the world needed to collectively address 
certain globalissues by 2030 (McKeown & Hopkins, 2007; Sustainable Development 
Goals, 2015). 

Career guidance and education scholars have mostly engaged with SDG 8 
(Promote sustained, inclusive and sustainable economic growth, full and productive 
employment and decent work for all) and SDG 4 (Ensure inclusive and equitable 
quality education). These scholars and practitioners have acknowledged the ten- 
sions between economic growth and decent work, and the precarious links between 
education, employability skills, and employment (DeJaeghere, 2018; Di Fabio & 
Maree, 2016; Pouyaud & Guichard, 2017; Sustainable Development Goals, 2015). 
This work has elaborated how neoliberal economic policies create unsustainable 
ways of living by disrupting the balance between work and other aspects of life for 
individuals (Pouyaud & Guichard, 2017), and how career and entrepreneurship edu- 
cation programs in neoliberal contexts have contributed to the production of social 
inequalities globally (DeJaeghere, 2018). For instance, globalization has led to the 
precarization of work for the world's poor, increased migrations from rural to urban 
areas in search of decent work, and poor working and living conditions for laborers 
(Kumar & Arulmani, 2014). Even for middle-class youth, job security has shifted to 
employability security, meaning they are expected to secure employability through 
the development of life skills such as learning to learn and adapting to changing 
work contexts, and they can no longer expect to secure their jobs by staying in one 
organization (Hooley et al., 2017). 

Scholars writing about the changing world of work for youth have often not 
made explicit connections between social and environmental inequalities, particu- 
larly in non-Western contexts. Arulmani (2011) has also made the connections 
between social and environmental inequalities explicit in his cultural preparedness 
model for career guidance in India. He has argued that although globalization and 
neoliberal economic development have changed the world significantly in India, 
career guidance models developed in the “west” designed for particular cultural 
orientations towards life and work are not relevant for diverse communities in India. 
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Modernist orientations of work are based on notions of economic growth that value 
the over-consumption of resources for certain individuals, communities, and 
nations, which is necessarily dependent on the overexploitation of natural resources 
and the impoverishment of other individuals, communities, and nations (Arulmani, 
2011; Plant, 2014). This has resulted in the marginalization of traditional occupa- 
tions and livelihoods that are perceived as irrelevant in the knowledge economy, 
such as for example, engaging in sustainable agricultural production (Arulmani, 
2011; Ratnam, 2014). Arulmani (2011) argues, therefore, for a cultural prepared- 
ness model of career guidance as an alternative to dominant notions of career devel- 
opment. In this model, youth are culturally prepared by their communities to 
develop particular kinds of attitudes and beliefs regarding work and occupation that 
may be inconsistent with those of modernist notions of appropriate career choices. 
For instance, a small business owner who provides services to a local community 
and is more or less self-sufficient may be pressured to expand their business, and to 
participate in a wider network in order to earn more money and/or to gain more vis- 
ibility over a larger geography. Such a growth model may involve investing further 
in infrastructure and human resources and extracting these resources as much as 
possible to maximize the returns from the investment. 

Plant (2014) offers a more collective and environmentally oriented form of career 
guidance in contrast to the contemporary western models of career guidance with its 
individualistic focus, and free-market thinking, that, in turn, can result in social and 
environmental destruction. He terms this approach "green guidance." Green guid- 
ance involves the documentation of information on green careers (such as environ- 
mental law or sustainable agricultural practices), that is, work and career 
opportunities include environmental aspects and also minimize environmental 
harm. Further, it takes an educational role in creating awareness among students and 
youth about the importance of green careers, and the potential to "green" careers of 
interest. It also engages with educational institutions and employers to consider 
their impact on sustainability issues and to integrate these issues within their curri- 
cula and training. For instance, the Sustainable Development Goals is part of the 
10th grade curriculum in civics and environmental science. Green guidance invites 
young people to reflect on what counts as decent work for themselves, for marginal- 
ized others in the present time as well as for future generations, and how they could 
find balance between work and other aspects of life to lead a sustainable way of life 
(Plant, 2014; Pouyaud & Guichard, 2017). 

Attention to culture and social inequalities in relation to environmental concerns, 
however, need to be developed further in this “green guidance" approach. For 
instance, Arulmani (2011) reinterprets concepts such as dharma (i.e., code of duty 
or of “right living") and ashrama (i.e., life stages with clearly defined duties at each 
stage) in Brahmanical epistemologies to explore what a culturally resonant and 
environmentally friendly career guidance might look like in the Indian context. Yet, 
these concepts effectively define Indian culture in Brahmanical terms. For instance, 
women and oppressed caste groups need to enact their dharma, that is, prescribed 
codes for work and living, in order to maintain and reproduce Brahmanical suprem- 
acy. This framework also tends to equate indigeneity with Brahmanism in 
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constructing a romanticized and harmonious relationship between indigenous com- 
munities in India and nature through work, an artifact of colonial as well as 
Brahmanical knowledge production in anthropology (Bhukya, 2008). Postcolonial, 
feminist, and Dalitbahujan epistemologies in the South Asian context argue for 
understanding culture as contested and negotiated (Arur & DeJaeghere, 2019; Paik, 
2016; Rege, 2006; Waghmore, 2007). For instance, the neoliberal ideology of the 
Indian state is closely tied with political Brahmanism in promoting anti-environ- 
mental projects in different localities in India, which are often contested by SC and 
ST communities whose livelihoods are affected through such projects (Kumar & 
Puthumattathil, 2018). In the next section, therefore, we explain the sociocultural 
and critical approaches we used to conceptualize information literacies as a set of 
life skills needed in career guidance and planning for these contested contexts in 
which educating for sustainable development takes place. 


Critically Analyzing Information Literacies 


Information literacy, an important life skill, is often defined as the “careful retrieval 
and selection of information" to inform decision-making and emphasizes proce- 
dural knowledge as well as critical and meta-cognitive thinking to evaluate the 
"quality, authenticity, and credibility" of the information (Koltay, 2011, p. 215). 
Information literacy in practice, however, is applied to many different forms of 
information and contexts; thus, it is usually referred to as multiliteracies or as a 
metaliteracy (Mackey & Jacobson, 2011; Whitworth, 2014). 

In this project, we examined multiliteracy skills, such as media literacy, digital 
literacy, and information literacy, and their applications in a specific communicative 
context or information landscapes. By using a multiliteracy approach, we assume 
that young people have an increasing need to engage with diverse communicative 
modes and media through which information travels (Boche, 2014; Whitworth, 2014). 

Youth are embedded in different information landscapes — spaces "in which 
information is created and shared and eventually sediments as knowledge.... char- 
acterized by signs, symbols, artefacts, sayings and doings that define these spaces to 
its members and identify the boundaries of the environment to outsiders" (Lloyd, 
2010, p. 9). Media, understood as artefacts, are actors that produce particular kinds 
of meanings. For instance, Facebook and LinkedIn afford and constrain access to 
different kinds of information, people, and identities that reflect the specific con- 
texts from which they emerged. 

One way of understanding multiliteracies in these different landscapes is through 
a sociocultural approach. This approach regards literacy as a socially situated prac- 
tice, embedded within specific communities and shifting “according to context, pur- 
pose, and social relations” (Hamilton, 2016, p. 5; Lave & Wenger, 1991). Using this 
approach, we assume that youth have skills to navigate their landscapes; and we can 
map their literacy practices, or their “funds of knowledge” related to specific careers 
of interest and/or sustainable development issues (González et al., 2006). To this 
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perspective, we added a transformative analysis to mapping their information litera- 
cies. That is, we explore how unequal power relations shape the dominance and 
circulation of certain literacy practices over other forms such that they come to be 
seen as universal and standard (Janks, 2012; Lupton & Bruce, 2010). For instance, 
dominant information literacy practices may be about collecting career information 
from dominant caste networks, or from websites or magazines that rank the “best” 
colleges or “best” courses at national and international levels on the basis of criteria. 
Thus, a transformative approach to information literacy is about (re)distributing 
cognitive authority that is concentrated in particular dominant information sources, 
such as paid career information services and dominant caste social networks 
(Whitworth, 2014). 

For this project, we conducted workshops that enabled youth to document their 
collective knowledge of career information embedded within their communities, 
and we engaged in a collective dialogue to scrutinize the credibility of this informa- 
tion. The aim was to help youth widen the distribution of authority they assign to 
career counsellors and educators to include community funds of knowledge that 
dominant information systems ignore. Using these frameworks, analyzing multilit- 
eracy skills and usage can be "critical, consciousness-raising, subjective, political, 
empowering, and liberating" for young people (Lupton & Bruce, 2010, p. 5). 


The Research Project 


This research project emerged out of Sharma's participation in a global think tank, 
the Education for Sustainable Development (ESD) Expert Network, and her leader- 
ship role at a career guidance for-profit company in India? that served largely 
middle-class to elite students. 

Given our interest in better understanding what it would mean to employ a sus- 
tainable development perspective in career guidance with non-elite Indian students, 
we conducted a single-sited exploratory qualitative research study at a government 
school for boys in Delhi, India with 10 boys studying in 10th grade who were first- 
generation learners living in unsafe and economically insecure neighborhoods. 
They were selected based on three different academic levels (identified in consulta- 
tion with their class teacher) in order to explore how their career aspirations might 
be shaped by their academic performance. The site selection was informed by the 
experiences shared by a mentee of the ESD expert network, a young Muslim man 
who was raised in this neighborhood, and whose brother was studying in the same 
government school. He was already working in his neighborhood to encourage 
young boys to focus on their skill development and to not get drawn into groups that 
participated in violence. We hoped that the documentation and analyses from this 


?One Step Up Education Services Pvt. Ltd. is a for-profit start-up that provides career information 
and life skills education to mostly private English-medium schools in India (https://onestepup.in/). 
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study might help inform his and others’ work on career guidance for young men 
living in unsafe neighborhoods. 

It is important to note that the government school was not typical in that the sec- 
ondary school did not employ government schoolteachers but rather fellows from a 
non-governmental organization (NGO), Teach India (TI) (pseudonym), who taught 
in the school for two years on a rotational basis. Our goal was to understand career 
guidance in this specific context, and not to generalize to other similar urban or 
government school environments. Our theoretical framework and methodology 
reflect this interest. 


Data Collection Methods 


The data collection process, following a sociocultural and transformational litera- 
cies framework to map and transform boys' multiliteracies landscapes, included 
multiple methods and were conducted sequentially in phases, with each subsequent 
phase being informed by the experiences and analysis of the previous phase. Data 
were collected in the following order: participation observation, individual inter- 
views, an interactive session, student-created videos, and a second round of inter- 
views with selected boys who had created videos. Students and parents were 
informed that participation was voluntary at every stage, and consent was given by 
students and their parents at every stage of the process. 

Participant observations were conducted by Sharma, who volunteered at the 
school for a period of 3 months from November 2018 to January 2019 with the goal 
of understanding the school context from an emic perspective. Her voluntary work 
included largely teaching classes for 9th grade students. She interacted with the TI 
fellows and with boys in her class. These interactions enabled the authors to better 
situate the meanings of boys’ articulations in relation to school life. This phase 
occurred before and along with the other data collection processes discussed below. 

We conducted semi-structured qualitative interviews in a mix of Hindi and 
English, which ranged from 45 min to an hour. Most interviews were conducted by 
both authors in order to ensure consistency in questions, probes, and meaning- 
making across participants. We transcribed and translated the interviews into 
English, and then coded the data using Dedoose software. 

After the semi-structured interviews, Sharma facilitated a career information 
workshop for the entire 10th grade class of 35 boys for 6 hours spread over two 
days. Data sources included a questionnaire to collect students' career interests and 
field notes. The workshop covered three themes: information literacy, career infor- 
mation, and networking. The workshop involved familiarizing students with author- 
itative sources of information used by careers educators that did not come up in 
earlier interviews, discussing differences between sources in terms of their credibil- 
ity and relevance, sharing career-related information collated from authoritative 
sources of information specific to interest areas identified by students in a question- 
naire, an open session inviting students' specific questions, and lastly, activities 
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related to collating students' information sources embedded within their specific 
social networks related to careers discussed in the previous session. 

From the semi-structured interviews, we learned that most students had access to 
a phone camera, either directly (owning) or indirectly (borrowing from the family 
members), and a few students had already used phone cameras to make videos on 
themes relating to the SDGs for leisure. Hence, we explored further how the stu- 
dents' use of the visual medium acted as a mode for both mapping and redefining 
their information landscape within the context of career planning and/or the SDGs. 
For this purpose, we invited the entire class of 35 students to, over the course of a 
week, observe and document on video any SDG issues they would like addressed in 
their immediate environment. They were invited to experiment with the format of 
this video. Six students among the 35 students shot videos. The themes included 
poverty, gender discrimination, and natural resource management. We conducted 
detailed follow-up interviews with three students who submitted videos. These 
interviews were conducted with the aim to understand the connections that students 
made between their respective careers of interest, local sustainable development 
issues, and how these related to the Sustainable Development Goals. 


Data Analysis 


We coded interview data initially using the ESD competency framework. We then 
focused on the data that were coded in relation to information literacy skills specifi- 
cally and conducted a second round of coding using the critical information litera- 
cies framework. We then selected excerpts from the data that illustrate these themes 
for further contextual analysis in the paper. In the next section, we map the career 
information landscapes that emerged from boys' information literacy practices. 


Boys’ Information Literacy Practices and Career 
Information Landscapes 


In this section, we document boys' information literacy practices and the career 
information landscapes that emerged in our findings. We also illustrate the use of 
specific SDGs such as SDG 3 (Gender Equality) and SDG 10 (Reduced Inequalities), 
and the SDG framework as a whole to orient boys' information literacy practices, 
and render particular aspects of their career information landscapes more visible. 
Our analysis includes (a) a mapping of boys' information sources and their pro- 
cesses of assigning cognitive authority to these sources; (b) a mapping of the asym- 
metrical topographies of their career information landscapes, first in terms of how 
these were gendered, and second, how they were differentiated by caste, ethnicity 
and class; (c) examining boys' media production activities as they mapped local SD 
issues; and (d) exploring the connections made between these different information 
landscapes. 
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Mapping Boys’ Information Sources and Processes of Assigning 
Cognitive Authority 


Broadly, the boys sourced their career information from the internet and from indi- 
viduals with relevant experience. They assigned more cognitive authority to indi- 
viduals with experience to discern the credibility of the information that they 
acquired from the internet. Individuals with relevant experiences often were the 
Teach India (TI) fellows who were currently teaching them or had previously taught 
them in school; parents, siblings or other influential family members; tuition teach- 
ers or individuals from other non-governmental organizations that they were associ- 
ated with; and certain influencers within their neighborhood. We discuss boys' 
engagement with each of these different sources in the following paragraphs. 

All students mentioned relying on the internet to search for career-related infor- 
mation. They mentioned searching on Google and Youtube the most frequently, and 
none of them named specific primary or secondary online sources of career infor- 
mation. The boys’ access to information and communications technologies (ICT) 
was varied. Most of them said they accessed the internet through mobile phones, 
usually those of their parents, and did not have access to a laptop or computer at 
home. Hence, the boys often had to negotiate with their parents to use mobile 
phones for short periods of time. For example, Gautam's ICT use was often incum- 
bent on whether his parents were in a “good mood": 


9 o' clock for half an hour or 1 hour, I study what's done in school or whatever I feel like. 
After that, I have dinner. Then, I ask my parents, if their mood is good, they give me their 
phone when I ask them. Then I check the phone. I log on to Facebook, chat, check any mes- 
sages, reply. Then, I sleep. 


Thus, their information literacies were mediated not only by parents' material 
access to technology, such as a smartphone and a laptop or computer, but also stu- 
dents' social access to these tools, meaning their ability to negotiate with parents to 
interact with the technology, learn it, and navigate it. 

The boys spoke about using platforms such as Google and YouTube to search for 
general information, as well as for career-related information, with familiarity. For 
example, Deepak describes how he used Google to source career-related information: 


Deepak: First of all, P11 search on Google. After Google, I'll ask the [TI] 
fellows. 

Interviewer: Any specific website? 

Deepak: Not a specific website, I'll put it straight in Google. Then I'll con- 


firm with the [TI] fellows. I'll ask them and ask them if it's true or 
not. [ll share the link with them to make sure it's not fraud. Then 
they verify and tell me whether this is right or wrong. Otherwise 
I'll ask previous fellows. They know a lot about these things. I'll 
ask them. 


Thus, Deepak, like many of the other boys, did not trust the cognitive authority 
of information accessed through the net, and assigned cognitive authority to 
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individuals with experience within his physical network from school to validate the 
information. Most boys had mastered the generic skills of searching and categoriz- 
ing information. They had also used their sociocultural knowledge to assess the 
relevance of the information they had collected, and to determine its credibility. 

Boys also depended significantly on trusted individuals with experience within 
their own families or neighborhoods for information. Most boys mentioned that 
they sought guidance from TI fellows, especially the men who had taught them 
earlier but were no longer associated with the school. The boys still actively main- 
tained contact with these fellows through phone or social media like Facebook. For 
instance, Kabir said that the idea of doing law came from his conversations with one 
of the TI fellows: “A lot of bhaiyas [brother referring to TI fellows] had come to 
teach in school... So, I got a lot of inspiration from them... Like Jeet bhaiya, he was 
a lawyer. He used to teach us very well.” Similarly, Karan too referred to these TI 
fellows as inspirations to study law, “There was Jeet and Abhay bhaiya — they spoke 
a lot about law and then I got interested and inspired.” Whereas several boys’ inter- 
ests in particular careers were inspired by TI fellows’ educational profiles, Prem 
spoke about getting advice from a TI fellow about pursuing a career in sports based 
on his understanding of its labor market potential: 


So Sudhanshu bhaiya had counselled me that you have to pick up one thing and then dedi- 
cate yourself to it. If you are joining the [sports] academy, then do that night and day. But 
try and not leave your studies right now. There are /akhs (hundreds of thousand) of students 
who are playing and they still don’t get selected. If you are not able to make it, and you have 
also left your studies, you will be completely stranded. So I now go for inter-zone or school 
level matches. 


Apart from TI fellows, boys also sought information and guidance from tuition 
teachers, people within their neighborhoods, and older siblings. Parents, too, were 
sources of information for particular careers. For example, Kabir’s father wanted 
him to get into the police services, which prompted him to do some research related 
to this career. He was preparing himself for this career in terms of building his fit- 
ness by doing exercise frequently, as physical training is an important component of 
the training program in the police services. He also revealed to us later that he har- 
bored a desire to pursue performing arts like acting and singing. He had learned 
from a peer that the National Institute of Drama was an institute where he could 
pursue this career. His participation in a community-based theater education activity 
also appeared to have influenced his desire to pursue this career. In addition, he was 
also considering studying law inspired by TI fellows who were lawyers. Although 
Kabir remained undecided regarding his career goals, his information landscape 
revealed a richness dotted by multiple influential actors with different kinds of 
experiences. 

Other sources of information included people within their familial networks or 
neighborhoods who have had experience pursuing particular careers. For instance, 
Prashant’s sister’s friend gave the exam for the National Defense Academy, while 
Gautam’s neighbor was undergoing training to become a flight attendant, and from 
whom he had gathered credible information. Indeed, almost all participants assigned 
more cognitive authority to people who had experience in a particular career over 
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information collected online or in textbooks. Students' networks influenced their 
career aspirations, the information they searched for, as well as their evaluations of 
the credibility of information they acquired on the net. These sources provided a 
form of local, culturally-specific knowledge about careers that framed the horizons 
of possibility for them in their environments. 

Students demonstrated resourcefulness in learning digital skills with limited 
access to resources. For instance, Gaurav had independently learned photography, 
Vfx (visual effects), and photo editing skills by observing others in the same field, 
and helped others who needed his skills. Rahul, who didn't have access to a laptop, 
had learned how to create Powerpoint presentations on the phone. He had even cre- 
ated a presentation on careers in humanities for his class. 

In sum, these young boys developed technical and digital skills through their 
participation in local networks and made use of local knowledge that was culturally 
relevant within their networks to make decisions related to their career aspirations. 


Mapping the Asymmetrical Topographies or “Bumps”: 
Gendering the Labor Market Information Landscape 


Boys sourced information from the human and non-human, i.e., internet, actors in 
their network, and validated the credibility of information by assigning cognitive 
authority to particular sources more than others. Using a critical information liter- 
acy perspective, we wanted to understand how the asymmetrical topographical fea- 
tures, or "bumps", of their otherwise flat information landscape were shaped by 
unequal power relations, including their understanding of gender- and caste- 
segregated labor markets. 

Almost all the boys recognized gender differences in work opportunities. Karan, 
who we noted earlier wanted to study law based on his interactions with male TI 
fellows, shared his observations around how educational opportunities were 
gendered: 


Mostly around me, in my society, girls don't study much. Mostly, their choice is to take up 
Arts. They may want to do business. They feel they have more options in Arts. But, I feel, 
to a large extent, their parents don’t let them study too much. Maximum, in my society, 5-10 
families only allow their girls to study. There's quite a lot of discrimination.... Mostly boys 
also take up Arts. Nobody thinks about Science or Commerce. They think that commerce 
and science require more hard work. All of them [take up Arts], 100%. 


In Karan's information landscape, Arts was perceived as having more options with 
relatively less effort as compared to Science and Commerce for both boys and girls. 
He also revealed the gendered topography of his information landscape in noting 
the differentiated opportunities that girls had with respect to studying further. While 
Gaurav reiterated Karan's observations regarding differentiated opportunities for 
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girls, he described the complex relationship that boys have to education and work in 
his community as well: 


Gaurav: Girls, only some girls study more. But, most leave studies at some 
point. Some fail. In my tuitions, there was this topper girl, she 
studied science. Everyone else gets married after 12th. Very few 
study. Most leave. Those who study do so through the open sys- 
tem [correspondence or distance education]... What I've seen is 
that some of the boys around me did exceedingly well. Whereas, 
there are few more people who, even with the education, didn't do 
much - they are only at home. There is one bhaiya who did LLB 
(Bachelor of Law) but somehow didn't do anything after that. He 
has been at home for the last 1-2 years... They themselves don't 
want to work. Their parents are earning so they don’t want to ... 
They just want to be at home and go to the gym. The environment 
is such. Everyone I know is just ‘gymming.’ 

Interviewer: The ones who do well- what kind of work do they do? 

Gaurav: They go to the office, sit on the computer and do data analysis. 


Within Gaurav's information landscape, as in other boys', certain jobs signified suc- 
cess, such as working in an office or with a computer. But he also pointed to a curi- 
ous phenomenon around young men being inclined towards "*gymming;," which 
hints at the circulation of particular constructs of masculinity within this landscape. 
These constructs would need to be explored further, particularly, if as Gaurav sug- 
gested, they also shaped a resistance towards finding conventional work. 

Prem, who expressed his desire to be a sportsman, wasn't particularly interested 
in studies. He talked about his conversations with a TI fellow and others about the 
risks of pursuing a career in the sports at the cost of leaving studies. His strategy was 
to just do well enough in studies to be able to enter the Army so that he could con- 
tinue to play. His older sister, on the other hand, was planning to become a Chartered 
Accountant and had support from his parents in this endeavor. He commented that: 


It's upside down these days, girls are supported more... Because of this, boys are getting 
spoilt. There's not much attention paid to them. There's this fixed thinking from before 
about boys that people have. Boys are like this only, they won't do anything. They'll keep 
roaming around. Girls are sincere, and study properly — let's educate them and do more 
for them. 


Although Prem believed that he had gotten attention from within his family, he was 
concerned that gender perceptions were shifting more favorably towards girls as 
compared to boys regarding educational opportunities in his neighborhood. 

In sum, exploring how gender differentiated work opportunities offered texture 
to the information landscapes of young boys. Moreover, these conversations can be 
a useful starting point for discussing gendered desires, masculinity, and changing 
gender norms that are the focus of SDG 4 (Gender Equality). 
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Caste, Ethnicity, and Socioeconomic Differentiation 
of the Career Information Landscape 


Most of the boys in this study were first-generation learners from lower middle- 
class socio-economic backgrounds. They did not have to work to support their fami- 
lies, and their fathers were security guards or small grocery shop-owners. Many 
were also migrants from elsewhere such as the states of Bihar, Uttarakhand, Uttar 
Pradesh, as well as Nepal. While most of the boys were quite attuned to the gender 
differentiation of the world of work, the caste-based organization of the labor mar- 
ket was less visible to many of them. Instead, most of them tended to see work 
opportunities as being shaped by the power acquired through an accumulation of 
economic capital. For instance, Prashant, who belonged to the Brahmin caste (dom- 
inant caste group), noted: 


There is [a difference in opportunity between rich and poor]. If there is conflict in our locali- 
ties, then people who are rich intimidate and threaten by paying off cops. There is a differ- 
ence. Even in getting jobs. Some people cannot afford the college fees that are high. 


Here, Prashant articulated his understanding of how money has been used to secure 
power as well as opportunities for education and work through observations in his 
locality. Only a few, such as Prem, highlighted the historical relationships between 
particular caste identities and the work that they do. Prem belongs to the Garhwali 
community and the Rajput (dominant caste group) caste. 


Prem: Many Garhwali people head to the army or go to the kitchen line 
or as tourist drivers. I have seen this mostly.... 

Interviewer: How does caste or religion affect work opportunities? Like you 
said Garhwalis are more suited for certain jobs? 

Prem: You can't exactly say that they are suited or not for certain jobs 


but they themselves take more interest in this. It may seem a bit 
odd to the ear. But they have been in the profession for long, and 
even the ancestors have been working in the same area. For exam- 
ple, Valmikis [Dalits, that is, an oppressed caste group]. I have a 
lot of friends and know a lot of people. The ladies of the families 
are sweepers in MCD (Municipal Corporation of Delhi). So, 
mainly the ladies do a lot of the cleaning work.... Pandits 
[Brahmin Hindu priests] I have seen. Those who sit in the temple. 
They are told by their fathers to not eat meat but they anyway go 
and do it. 


Prem's career information came from the historical knowledge embedded within his 
specific caste and regional community. Indeed, the Garhwali Rifles is an infantry 
regiment in the Indian Army that is predominantly made up of Rajput and Brahmin 
castes from the Garhwali community (Sharma, 1990). Prem knew several people in 
his Garhwali community who had entered the army, and thus, was culturally pre- 
pared for a career in the army (Arulmani, 2011). He aspired to enter the army also 
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so that he could continue to pursue his passion for sports. Importantly, Prem clari- 
fied that people from particular identities do not tend to work in particular fields 
because they are "suited" for it, thus problematizing a casteist understanding of a 
naturalized relationship between caste and occupation. Yet, he pointed out that even 
though people of particular identities appeared to take an interest in particular fields, 
this did not imply choice, but rather it is a historically constituted predisposition 
towards particular kinds of work. He gave examples from his observations around 
caste and gender differentiated occupations, such as women from the Valmiki com- 
munity working as public sweepers and cleaners, and Brahmin men working as 
priests in temples. But he also recognized that "interests" and "suitability" or 
"choices" are shaped historically through caste-based differentiation of people 
and labor. 

Although boys appeared to be relatively unfamiliar with the caste-based organi- 
zation of work, possibly because many of them belonged to upper caste groups 
themselves (in part because we did not stratify our sample using caste as a crite- 
rion), examples such as those above form a rich information base from which to 
explore the issue in greater depth as a group in a careers education classroom. The 
dialogue that ensues from the collection of such information could allow for a dia- 
logical understanding of the labor market, how it impacts them and members of 
their class differentially, and what it means to address SDG 10 (Reduced inequali- 
ties) within their local context. 


Producing Videos to Reveal Local Inequalities 


In today's information society, attention is a valuable resource. The process of 
acquiring multiliteracy skills requires that students' attention is drawn towards cer- 
tain aspects, such as particular technologies of communication (Norris & Jones, 
2005). The media production activity oriented towards mapping local sustainable 
development issues thus offered an opportunity for students to focus their attention 
towards certain patterned interactions between human and non-human actors in 
their information landscapes, and heighten their and our awareness towards these 
aspects. 

Six students shot videos on their phones capturing issues of homelessness, natu- 
ral resource management, sanitation, gender inequity, and hooliganism. In some of 
the videos, students engaged their families and friends in making the videos. In one 
video, Jeet involved his mother and sister in reconstructing a fictional scene of the 
lived experiences of everyday discrimination where his mother stops his sister from 
studying, thus rendering visible to us this tension around girls’ education that con- 
stitutes a bump or a conflict within his information landscape. Other students ven- 
tured out to focus their attention towards familiar spaces within their environment 
to articulate their concern for SDGs, such as a nearby barren park or homeless 
people sleeping on the streets. Ravi shot a video of his daily morning routine to fill 
buckets of fresh water owing to the lack of running water facilities in his 
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community. In making the video, Ravi recognized the community water tap as an 
important actor in his information landscape, rendering it visible for us with its situ- 
ated meanings. Specifically, he used this tap to highlight water wastage as people do 
not turn it off. He connected the documentation of this tap to his aspiration of 
becoming a journalist, and of how he could report on stories from the margins and 
cover issues of environment and development: 


Ravi: There is a lot of water scarcity.. water gets wasted.. we don't get 
water for many days. We have to get water from very far. 
Cleanliness is also a big issue. There is a big pile of garbage.. 
there is a very bad smell.. also diseases. [...] 

Interviewer: What do you understand by sustainability? 

Ravi: Development for all, I feel this means, development for all peo- 
ple. Poor rich, middle class... or development without any harm. 
For everyone there should be development, he or she is for poor, 
rich, any economic background, and they feel that they are 
improving. Their needs are getting fulfilled. Then we can use 
media for bringing development for them, make awareness vid- 
eos, like we use our channel vines for making awareness videos. 
Maybe if we do that, then there is development for not just my 
own self but for others also. 


Illustrating the concept of "green careers", Ravi was able to make the connections 
between persisting environmental issues and how they intersect with class inequi- 
ties, with his career aspiration of becoming a journalist that might expose these 
injustices. He believed that the media underrepresents issues of the poor. However, 
to his admission, he was mainly informed by popular depictions of journalists in 
mainstream media. 


Idon't watch that much news. I watch a lot of movies in which journalists run after famous 
people to get important news. It's a bit weird but I guess it is important. I guess they have 
been told to do this by their bosses. [...] It’s not important to only ask famous people. Maybe 
if we talk to the poor people they will have much more information to give. They may talk 
about how their need is not getting fulfilled. We don't need to ask only rich people about 
development. Maybe we will get to know more about this from poor people, whose needs 
are not fulfilled. So, we can do something. 


Ravi, along with his classmates, had been creating videos to raise awareness of 
social issues they found relevant. One of Ravi's classmates, Kabir, shared with us 
details on videos they had produced before the start of our research project: 


Interviewer: On what themes do you make vine videos? 

Kabir: On social issues. Like we did one on dengue. In Dengue, we made 
like, you must wear full-sleeved clothes. Like we had a friend. 
He'd always wear t-shirts. We used to tell him, why are you wear- 
ing t-shirts, nowadays mosquitoes are biting a lot. So, he says a 
dialogue. Then he says a dialogue that he won't wear [t-shirts]. 
Then we're on a playground. He suddenly gets dizzy and he can't 
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see anything. He asks how many balls are these? 1 or 2. Then we 
ask, say how many fingers are these. He says 3. We tell him it's 
only one finger. Then he faints. Then we take him to the hospital. 
He has dengue. Then the doctor talks. 

Interviewer; What made you think of making a video on this? 

Kabir: Little funny type, so that people get information and enjoy it also 
[I wanted to make a funny video that is informative but also one 
that people will enjoy] 


Above, Kabir described the plot of a short story they created around a social 
issue. As mentioned earlier, Kabir had told us that he was interested in singing and 
acting and wanted to apply to the National School of Drama. When asked about how 
he could green a singing career, he suggested that music could include rap about 
social issues. 

In summary, boys used phone cameras to document sustainable development 
issues within their neighborhoods, and further, to explore how they could green 
their career aspirations by connecting them with issues pertinent to their everyday 
lives. The use of this media to document local realities opened up the possibility for 
the development of their critical/transformative information literacy skills; they 
acquired some cognitive authority through the production of their own knowledge, 
rather than consuming other people's knowledge. They also circulated their own 
knowledge, and conducted a dialogue around specific local issues that matter 
to them. 


Transforming Career Information Landscapes Through 
Collective Sharing 


In the career information workshop held over two days, we utilized a transformative 
approach to expanding boys' information literacy skills through a collective map- 
ping of the students’ and our career information landscapes. Engaging with stu- 
dents' situated knowledge about specific labor markets in a collective manner in the 
workshop served to redistribute cognitive authority from the career guidance prac- 
titioner to the students themselves, as well as from the students' caste-specific net- 
works to one that is potentially shared by the class as a whole. 

Students engaged with the career educator's toolkits to collect career information 
which included primary sources of information like university websites, secondary 
sources like websites offering a collated and filtered layer of career information, and 
stories of career successes drawn from personal or online social networks. In con- 
trast to a deficit perspective where one would simply pour in additional information 
assuming students' lack of access to authentic information sources, we employed a 
transformative information literacy framework by inviting students to critically 
evaluate these different sources for their credibility and authenticity, and compare 
these sources with their own, thus facilitating a redistribution of cognitive authority 
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from the career educator to themselves. For example, students shared how they 
often sought videos of people offering information on their professional journeys on 
social media. Amar, one of the boys in the classroom, spoke about how he had gath- 
ered information on the centralized civil services exam by watching a video of 
someone who had excelled in the examination on Youtube. This allowed Amar to 
redistribute cognitive authority from individuals with professional experience 
within his physical contexts to actors in his virtual network, affording him the pos- 
sibility of leveraging these virtual actors as critical sources of knowledge and cogni- 
tive authority in negotiating his career choice with his family members. 

In another session, students shared the various careers that they were interested 
in. In addition to the career educator sharing information on entrance procedures 
related to various careers, students also discussed linkages between these careers. 
For instance, the question of how one can become a Youtube influencer was linked 
to skills of media production, and potentially to careers in film-making or journal- 
ism. Further, students evaluated the credibility and authenticity of the information 
on entrance procedures provided by the career educator, concluding that this knowl- 
edge was secondary and needed to be validated using other sources. 

Most importantly, students discussed various ways of building their social net- 
works. Together, they reflected on and analyzed current and anticipated hurdles that 
might limit their ability to reach out and build a professional network. The solutions 
too were discussed collaboratively. The session created a space for the boys to name 
and discuss shared inhibitions of reaching out to professionals, and to devise cre- 
ative solutions to handle them together. For instance, each of them listed the number 
of professionals they knew from the list of selected careers. When seen collectively, 
they found that they had access to a wider and richer network than as individuals. 

In this collective discussion, they became aware that they had named careers that 
were aspirational but within reach—these were careers they would aspire to it only 
if they knew someone in that profession. The cognitive authority of individuals with 
experience was reaffirmed in this session, as they offered the students not just cred- 
ible career information but also shaped their ambitions for particular career choices. 
Role models are not new in their presence as cognitive authorities for youth making 
career choices; however, in this case, interestingly, this authority was also in part 
shared by influencers, or those not personally known to the boys, in social media 
networks. We observed this trend as students expressed a desire to work in several 
media related careers, such as Youtube influencers, fitness models, actors, and 
singers. 

In sum, our findings suggest that the career information workshop was not about 
passing down information from the career educator to the students, nor was it about 
teaching students technical information literacy skills. Informed by a transformative 
information literacy approach, it went beyond engaging with students’ sociocultural 
information literacies towards a collective mapping of their information landscapes 
with the goal of facilitating a dialogue among them. 
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Discussion 


One of the biggest challenges for career counselors and educators is to constantly 
document, update, and validate career information that is both continuously increas- 
ing and changing for certain demographics, and sparse for other demographics 
(Hooley, 2012; Kumar & Arulmani, 2014). At the same time, they have to also 
empower students to develop information literacy skills that include not only tech- 
nological skills to search, select, and organize information but also to analyze, vali- 
date, and process it to inform decision-making. Career educators working with 
youth from socio-economic backgrounds that are different from their own, and par- 
ticularly with those from disadvantaged backgrounds, are likely to make assump- 
tions about their information literacy skills from a deficit perspective. Using 
sociocultural theories of literacy practices, we learned that the boys had already 
developed technical skills to use information and communications technologies 
(ICT), such as social media platforms like Whatsapp and Facebook, in varied and 
creative ways. For instance, they used ICT to expand and stay connected with their 
networks, to consume popular culture in Hindi and English on YouTube, to create 
vine videos on social and environmental issues of interest, to learn Vfx (visual 
effects) photo editing skills, and to make presentations. Importantly, they demon- 
strated negotiation skills to acquire social access to smartphones, which were shared 
resources in their families as only a few boys had access to a computer. 

We mapped students’ information sources— both online and offline—that 
shaped their interests and motivations in non-deterministic ways. Evaluating the 
credibility of information from various sources is an important aspect of informa- 
tion literacy. The boys often assigned cognitive authority to individuals with experi- 
ence in particular fields or careers to validate their information, and they did not 
depend necessarily or entirely on information received from online sources whose 
cognitive authority could be dubious. Thus, boys distributed cognitive authority 
across their social networks within their neighborhoods, schools, and online spaces, 
bringing these sources in interaction with each other. Hence, their career interests 
were re-shaped by a polyphonic career information landscape. 

Situating the information literacy skills of both career educators and youth within 
a sustainable development perspective, and specifically the SDGs that attend to 
reducing inequalities, orients them in critical ways to make informed decisions 
around what information to look for, how to validate it, and process it towards 
whose ends. Using data from how youth think about issues related to sustainable 
development and their futures, we were able to explore the bumps in an otherwise 
flattened career information landscape. For instance, the SDG 4 (gender equality) 
and SDG 8 (reduced inequalities) framed our explorations to find that most boys, 
except for a few, had a limited information literacy skills regarding the caste-based 
differentiation of the labor market, whereas most boys' information landscapes 
regarding how gender and socioeconomic differences unequally shaped opportuni- 
ties for education and work represented a more complex and textured, or what we 
termed “bumpy”, landscape of the interaction and conflict among multiple actors. 
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For instance, many boys felt that girls had fewer opportunities to study further, 
while a few felt that gendered perceptions were shifting in favor of girls and particu- 
lar negative perceptions related to boys were harming them. These kinds of conflicts 
or bumps could potentially be crucial entry points for deeper conversations and 
dialogues on the meanings of masculinity in relation to particular kinds of education 
and work. 

Similarly, the media production activities created an opportunity for establishing a 
"slightly different awareness" and "sensitivity" towards their local realities with the 
goal of highlighting particular sustainable development issues relevant to them 
(Decuypere et al., 2019, p. 12). For instance, students noted a range of issues such as 
the wastage of water, gender inequalities, and health-related issues. Further, students 
made connections between their local realities and their careers of interest such that 
they illustrated what “greening” careers meant to them in specific, culturally relevant 
ways. These student-created media products empowered students to mobilize their 
funds of knowledge. They also afforded opportunities for career educators to facilitate 
dialogues with and among students about what these issues meant to them personally 
and as members of communities, and what actions would be needed as individuals 
and more importantly, as a collective, to reconfigure their realities. 

The transformative approach to information literacy affords the possibility for 
careers educators to map young people's rich information landscapes. These infor- 
mation landscapes can become the basis for co-designing with youth a culturally 
relevant, dynamic, and collectively validated information system. The career infor- 
mation workshop constituted a site of engagement, that is, a specific moment in 
time and space in which the boys' and our (or career counselors) social histories 
converged and mediated particular actions related to career aspirations (Norris & 
Jones, 2005). In co-mapping the various informational actors regarding specific 
careers, the boys were able to (re)distribute cognitive authority from the career 
counselor as an expert to include their own funds of knowledge. Further, students 
mapped individuals with experience within their social networks regarding the 
careers discussed in class as a collective. In doing so, students widened the distribu- 
tion of the cognitive authority beyond their individual networks, and such individu- 
als could now serve as potential resources for the entire collective. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter, we have illustrated how the SDGs can be deployed in the context of 
career guidance to help students develop relevant life skills toward a meaningful 
career path. Elsewhere, career guidance scholars and practitioners have deployed 
the SDGs to help students find personal meaning in their lives (Rochat & Masdonati, 
2019). There is, however, a danger in using this approach in a deterministic manner 
in a world that is unknowable and rapidly changing. Sustainability education can 
also promote anxiety in part due to a loss of meaning produced by the unknowable 
and unpredictable quality of our futures, and of the geographical spaces that we live 
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in due to neoliberal practices and globalization (Ojala, 2016). The coronavirus pan- 
demic is a glaring instance of how our relationship to space (staying at home) and 
time (disruption of routines) has been reconfigured in different ways for different 
groups of people within a span of a few weeks, and whose impact will be felt for 
much longer, particularly for youth. The pandemic, shaped by globalization, has 
triggered a global economic crisis and has significantly affected job markets, pro- 
ducing much anxiety for young people. Hence, we suggest that the SDGs can serve 
as a compass to orient practitioners’ and youths’ information literacy practices as 
they navigate the tensions, contradictions, and existential anxieties that emerge in 
their career information landscapes (Decuypere et al., 2019; Ojala, 2016). The role 
of career counselors and educators, thus, would involve empowering youth to col- 
lect and process information, and their emotional responses to it, in order to prepare 
youth to negotiate existential anxieties for an uncertain future. 

To conclude, this study contributes to an understanding of career information 
literacy skills from a sociocultural and transformative approach. Such an approach 
is different from technical approaches to information literacy skills, which positions 
career educators as cognitive authorities that provide students and youth who are 
lacking these skills with valid and legitimate career information. This unequal rela- 
tionship is disempowering for career educators and students alike. While career 
educators are put under stress to constantly update their knowledge base in a rapidly 
changing world, students' cultural knowledge remains unacknowledged, even 
though such knowledge crucially shapes their career aspirations and choices. A 
transformative approach builds on the culturally preparedness model of career guid- 
ance (Arulmani, 2011) as it aims to recognize students' socially situated career 
information literacy skills. Importantly, it facilitates students’ critical reflections on 
how their career information landscapes are shaped by unequal power relations, and 
how they might collectively transform these landscapes. For instance, a young boy 
may reflect on how his career aspiration is shaped by his caste network and his gen- 
dered relationship to particular kinds of work. He may further engage with the 
career information landscapes beyond his immediate familial and caste networks to 
consider alternative opportunities for work, and in turn share his cultural resources 
with his peers. Our engagement with young boys has also suggested that particular 
constructs of masculinity might be influencing how they (dis)engage with studies, 
and how they align themselves towards particular kinds of work. It would be crucial 
for career educators to understand in further depth how boys make sense of and 
negotiate shifting gender norms as they make particular choices for work. 

Future research and practice should engage students to reflect on how caste and 
gender have unequally shaped their career aspirations and opportunities with each 
other. This study further encourages a dialogue about what students can do individu- 
ally and collectively to transform these unequal opportunity structures. 
Transformative information literacy skills are crucial life skills that career guidance 
practitioners and youth need to develop in dialogue with and among each other in 
order to design a culturally relevant, dynamic, collectively validated information 
system, and help young people consider meaningful and sustainable futures. 
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Chapter 9 A 
A Life Knowledge Approach to Life Skills: | 
Empowering Boys with New Conceptions 

of Masculinity 


Urvashi Sahni 


Abstract This chapter argues for a structural, human rights and social justice- 
based approach to life skills, contextualized in an urban setting in the state of Uttar 
Pradesh, India. This approach takes a more socially and politically embedded view 
of life skills than most other life skills approaches, which take a more individual- 
ized, decontextualized, and apolitical approach. I argue that since our lives are 
framed and structured by the socio-political contexts in which they are lived, a 
deeper conceptual understanding of these contexts is essential in order to navigate 
this terrain skillfully and successfully. This chapter provides a descriptive analysis 
of a school program for girls and boys from marginalized backgrounds, which edu- 
cates them to become active democratic citizens with gender-just perceptions and 
behaviors. The school, Prerna, was established and is run by Study Hall Educational 
Foundation (SHEF). Prerna focuses on life outcomes and learning outcomes, with 
the educational goal of educating its students to develop egalitarian and gender-just 
habits, and the intellectual, emotional, and behavioral skills that will enable them to 
live as equal persons, including respecting others’ (girls’) right to equality. This 
chapter focuses particularly on the school's program for boys, where they are 
empowered to develop an egalitarian conception of masculinity and of themselves 
in relationship to girls. 


Keywords Life skills - Empowerment - Gender - Transformation - Masculinity - 
Critical feminist pedagogy - India 


Introduction 


I want to have a family where I earn enough and my wife works alongside, too, if she wants 
to, and I want an environment at home where no one is getting oppressed, or beaten and 
abused, everyone is equal and happy. (Rahul, student of Prerna Boys School) 


U. Sahni (54) 
Study Hall Education Foundation, Lucknow, Uttar Pradesh, India 
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Rahul is a typical student of the Prerna Boys School. ! A 16-year-old boy, he lives 
with his single mother and two sisters in his uncle's house. His parents are sepa- 
rated. His mother was pulled out of school after completing grade 5, because she 
was needed at home to take care of her younger siblings. She was married off at 15, 
and has been a victim of severe and repeated domestic violence. It was only after 
she was almost beaten to death by her drunk husband that her parents reacted and 
sent her brother to bring her back to their home. Rahul witnessed this abuse his 
entire life. His mother now works as a cleaning woman in a school. Rahul supple- 
ments their family income working at his uncle's shop. He joined Prerna in 2016 
when he was 12. Initially a frightened little boy, he's now a confident lad with high 
aspirations for his life. He wants to become a successful businessman and make sure 
his mother has a good life when he grows up, and he wants everyone to be “equal 
and happy." 

India is home to one-third of the world's 15 million child brides (more appropri- 
ately called girl slaves), like Rahul's mother (UNICEF, 2014). For most girls the 
world over, child marriage means the end of education and the beginning of child 
bearing, increased vulnerability to physical, emotional and sexual abuse, and an 
abrupt end to options for a future of their choice (Girls Not Brides, 2019). India also 
ranks 112th on the global gender gap index (World Economic Forum, 2020), and 
recently, the Thompson Reuters Foundation (2018) declared India the most danger- 
ous country in the world for girls and women. 

Itis not difficult to see why. High rates of female feticide, (i.e. sex selective abor- 
tions of female fetuses) render them unsafe in the womb, while high rates of vio- 
lence and rape render them unsafe on the streets. More than 32,500 cases of rape 
were registered with the police in 2017, about 90 a day, according to the most recent 
government data (Reuters, 2019).They are not safe at home, where they're at risk 
for child marriage, and are subject to both physical and emotional abuse by their 
husbands, fathers, and brothers. Why? Because they are girls, seen as burdens and 
objects, to be valued and used only for their reproductive, sexual, and domestic 
labor, with very little autonomy or agency in their lives. The unfair power structures 
that render girls so vulnerable are supported beliefs and practices sanctioned by 
deeply embedded patriarchal mindsets and social norms. Patriarchy has lethal con- 
sequences for girls and women. It also places an unfair burden on boys and men to 
be sole providers and decision makers for the family, which while giving them more 
power, also leaves them with enormous stress, often leading to violent behavior. 
While Rahul’s mother bore the brunt of the violence at the hands of her drunken 
husband, it was her brother who had to take on the responsibility of taking care of 


! Prerna is run by the Study Hall Educational Foundation (SHEF), which was founded by the 
author in 1994. SHEF runs a network of 7 schools in and around Lucknow. Our schools reach out 
to all representative population groups, and all ages. We also have 4 outreach initiatives, which 
share our best practices across the state, the country and globally. These include teacher trainings, 
community-based education centres, campaigns, and online video lessons. Through all our initia- 
tives, we have touched more than 7,000,000 lives. 


? Incidentally, the U.S was ranked 10th. 
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her when she left her husband. Even now, he takes care of her and Rahul’s family. 
One of Rahul's biggest goals is to be able to provide for his family, and to take care 
of his mother and sisters. 

There is urgent need for change — change in belief, and change in practice. 
Schools can either reinforce the status quo, or play a critical role in changing toxic 
mindsets to make the world a safer, freer, more welcoming, and enabling place for 
girls and boys. Education is a very powerful personal and social transformative 
force, provided it is transformed. Societal and political power structures construct 
conceptual structures, which reinforce and maintain societal power structures. 
Education can play an important role in deconstructing conceptual structures, 
thereby disrupting unfair and discriminatory patriarchal systems and norms. 

In this chapter, I describe the history and pedagogical approach of the Prerna 
School, and in particular how it works to promote critical life skills among its male 
students. I first explain the theoretical framework that underpins our work and how 
this framework is present in our curricular and pedagogical approach. This work 
includes the employment of critical dialogues, which I describe in detail as they are 
a key element of our work. I then explain how our work has made an impact on the 
boys and teachers with whom we work, through the analysis of focus group inter- 
views conducted as part of a preliminary evaluation of our efforts. The key impacts 
that emerged from these focus groups included: improving boys' confidence and 
self-expression; increasing their gender awareness/sensitization; influencing their 
family dynamic and becoming advocates for their sisters; allowing them to develop 
non-dominant perceptions of masculinity and manhood; and making them more 
aware of other social inequalities. 


In Order to Be Transformative, Education Must 
Be Transformed: The Prerna School 


Believing in all girls’ intrinsic right to an education, I established Prerna Girls 
School in 2003 with the goal of providing high-quality education to girls from low- 
income families. Most of the students belong to historically marginalized communi- 
ties, and live in extreme poverty. Because of this, many girls work in the morning 
and the school runs in the afternoon. Also, most of the girls are first-generation 
learners who have either never been sent to school or have been pulled out to help 
at home, either to help care for their siblings or due to the illness or death of their 
mothers. Looking at the lives of our students, I quickly realized that a traditional, 
academic-focused education was not enough. 

Like Boleslavsky (1949), I believe that the goal of education is not just to know, 
but to live. As we educated our students, we had to consider what kind of knowledge 
and education would help them navigate the difficult terrain of their lives. If you are 
at risk of being married at the age of 13, then learning addition, subtraction, or geog- 
raphy isn't necessarily the knowledge you need most. At SHEF, we believe that 
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education must enable you to answer the question, “Who am I and what is my rela- 
tionship with the universe and others in it?" To do this, education must be relevant 
to your life. It must help you locate yourself in the universe, particularly the social 
and political universe, to know where in the power structure you stand. This knowl- 
edge enables you to understand your life and the power structures that enable or 
limit them. It is this structural understanding that enables students to challenge the 
structures that define their lives and to work towards changing them. 


SHEF’s Life Knowledge Approach to Life Skills 


SHEF's approach to life skills is structural, holistic, and embedded in students’ 
social and political reality. We belong to the discourse community that identifies 
skills as an essential component of “quality education" (Murphy-Graham & Cohen, 
Chap. 2, this volume). We like to think more in terms of life "knowledge" rather 
than life "skills." We treat life skills as emerging from one's knowledge, and as such 
they are not given special focus as a separate agenda — they are integrated into our 
curriculum. Nonetheless, they are a central part of our officially-stated goal to help 
children learn who they are and how they are related, and should/can relate, to the 
universe and others in it. Our concept of quality education and its goals as imple- 
mented through the official curriculum includes knowledge that is relevant to life 
and enables students to live life well (Murphy-Graham & Cohen, Chap. 2, this vol- 
ume). This knowledge is co-constructed by teachers and students through critical 
dialogue, which then facilitates development of the appropriate skills. The belief 
that education's goal is not just to know, but to live, is reflected in our attitude and 
approach toward life skills as well. If life skills are those skills that allow us to effec- 
tively navigate our lives, or “to live life better" (Murphy-Graham, 2008) they are 
essentially woven into and embedded in our curriculum in the name of life knowl- 
edge. While our aim is to empower our students personally, and to help them become 
confident, articulate, and self-assured young persons, our focus is also to empower 
them socially and politically. 

Inspired by Amartya Sen and Martha Nussbaum, we adopt a capability approach 
in order to enable our children to achieve well-being, not only in economic terms, 
but also in their ability to take control of their lives and live a fully human life 
(Nussbaum, 2011; Sahni, 2017; Sen, 2000). We ask the important question: How 
can education enable our students to be who they want to be and to do what they 
want to do, while at the same time develop their capacities to aspire for more than 
they have come to expect for their lives? 

At SHEF we promote “life knowledge" through a school and a curriculum. We 
focus on implementing elements of feminist curricular theory, designing interactive, 
engaging activities, and we work on teacher professional development. Since our 
work with boys has its origins in and emerged from our work with girls, I first 
briefly describe our work with girls before detailing the work with boys, showing 
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also how we empower both our boys and girls—albeit differently because of the 
social and political context of gender inequalities. 


Prerna Girls? School: Classrooms as *Radical Spaces 
of Possibility’ 


Our goals in Prerna are to help girls learn that they are equal persons who deserve 
respect and have the right to a life of their own choosing, and to equip them with the 
appropriate knowledge and skills to live a fully human life — respected, free, and 
equal! We structured Prerna’s school culture, organizational structure, curriculum, 
and pedagogy around the goal of achieving not only empowering learning out- 
comes, but also, and more importantly, empowering life outcomes. 

We came to define our overall educational goal as the following: 


To empower our students, i.e.to raise their feminist consciousness, to help them emerge as 
emancipated women with a perception of themselves as equal persons having the right to 
equal participation in society, and to equip them with the appropriate social, emotional, 
conceptual, and academic knowledge and skills to live a life of their own choosing 
(Sahni, 2017). 


In practical terms, the school must teach girls to recognize themselves as equal 
and autonomous persons. Many women in strong patriarchal societies like India do 
not believe that they are equal to men, causing them to accept discrimination as a 
given, natural part of life. Thus, we teach our girls to question discrimination, and 
help them gain a critical understanding of the social and political structures that 
frame their lives. Additionally, they develop a capacity to aspire, and gain the confi- 
dence and skills necessary to realize their aspirations. They develop a sense of voice 
and agency in their lives. Lastly, they successfully complete the government- 
mandated syllabus up to grade 12. To reiterate, these are our educational goals—not 
our extracurricular or after-school program goals—taught along with the 
government-mandated curriculum by their regular teachers, who are trained to teach 
lessons of equality along with lessons of math, science, and language? 

Along with bell hooks (1994), we believe that classrooms are radical spaces of 
possibility. In exploring and leveraging this possibility, I developed a critical femi- 
nist pedagogy, based on Freire's critical pedagogy. Freire (1970) said that we must 
read our world before we read our words. To help our girls do this, teachers conduct 
weekly critical dialogue classes to develop their feminist consciousness, i.e., so that 
they understand that what is happening to them is wrong. Girls become critically 
aware of their social and political reality and gain a structural understanding of 
patriarchy and how it shapes their lives. They learn that patriarchy is a social 
construct, not a natural one, which means that it can be changed. Finally, they learn 
to collectively imagine a new reality for themselves and collectively find a way to 


3For greater detail of how we do this, see my book (Sahni, 2017). 
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make space for it despite the restrictive social norms. Parents are included in this 
"collective" as they are also engaged in regular dialogues both by the teachers and 
the students. 

The learning and life outcomes at Prerna Girls School have been extremely 
encouraging. Our retention rate is substantially higher than the national average, 
and 97.5% of the girls have transitioned to higher education. Additionally, the threat 
of child marriage for our students has become almost nonexistent. So, what has this 
education enabled our students to be and to do? Today, many of our students have 
earned master's degrees, have successful careers, including law, teaching, business 
executives, entrepreneurs, earning a respectable middle-class salary. They say they 
are respected and valued more at home, with a voice in family decisions. Most 
importantly, our students are recognizing, resisting, and fighting sexist oppression 
at home and outside. They are making every effort to steer the course of their lives, 
exercising choice and agency. 


What About Our Boys? Classrooms as Spaces of Radical 
Possibility and Care 


With time, we started receiving increasing numbers of requests from parents to open 
a school for their sons, who meanwhile were out of school, roaming the streets, and 
getting involved in gangs, drugs, and street violence. Many of these boys had 
dropped out of school because of the violent behavior of teachers, or because they 
found the education there of poor quality and irrelevant to their lives. Poor and 
lower caste, they saw very few possibilities for their lives, and had no faith in the 
education that they had received in schools . While engaging with the community 
we also realized that if we want a better world for our girls, then their fathers, broth- 
ers, and future husbands need to be part of the solution. We were motivated by the 
belief that, in order to achieve a gender-just society, boys and girls both must receive 
an empowering education that teaches them to critically examine the construction of 
gender in patriarchal societies. Like their female colleagues, boys, too, must learn 
to fight, resist, and end sexist oppression. They must be enabled to deconstruct a 
patriarchal conception of masculinity and reconstruct an egalitarian one in its place. 

With these motivations, Prerna Boys School was founded in 2009 to provide 
boys with a quality education, an essential component of which is the development 
of a strong critical feminist perspective. We defined boys' desired life-outcome as 
becoming autonomous persons who can take care of themselves and their families, 
beyond simply providing for them. They should come to perceive themselves not 
just as financial providers, but also as nurturers and caregivers of their families. 

As of 2019, Prerna Boys School had 150 students (90 primary level and 60 senior 
level), ages 4—19, cared for by nine teachers (three male and six female). Of these 
students, 3996 are brothers of Prerna girls. All are poor, with an average monthly 
family income of approximately Rs.9000 ($135) and an average family size of 5.6 
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members. A full two-thirds (6796) belong to the most marginalized castes in India, 
officially classified as “Scheduled Castes” and “Other Backward Classes,” and 26% 
either work or have worked before. Forty-one percent of fathers and 62.8% of moth- 
ers are illiterate and have never attended school, and 12.3% of boys either live in a 
single-parent household or are orphans. 

The school follows the same ethic of care that characterizes all SHEF schools, 
and is governed by the same holistic, locally contextualized pedagogy and philoso- 
phy as Prerna Girls School. It focuses on boys’ lives in a caring, responsive, and 
respectful environment, with the goal of achieving better life and learning outcomes. 
We aim for boys to gain academic knowledge and skills, and, more importantly, to 
gain the knowledge and skills needed to live empowered lives as empathetic and 
egalitarian-minded persons. 

Consistent with the goals established for our girls, we adopted the following set 
of educational goals for Prerna Boys School.* Our boys must: 


* Develop a sense of agency and control over their lives, aspirations for a future, 
and the confidence and skills to realize it. 

* Learn to recognize girls as equal persons with boys. 

* Develop a critical understanding of patriarchal social and political structures that 
frame their lives and minds. 

* Develop a critical feminist consciousness. 

* Learn to read, write, and successfully complete the government-mandated syl- 
labus up to class 12. 


Developing a Critical Feminist Consciousness in Boys: 
Our Approach 


Prerna Boys School also practices the critical feminist pedagogy developed through 
our work with girls. At the beginning of 2016, a year after opening the secondary 
school, teachers began engaging students in weekly critical dialogues on issues that 
impact their lives, their families, and others in their neighborhood. Our approach 
aimed to help boys understand that, though patriarchy is not their fault, it is 
extremely cruel to their mothers and sisters. It also grants them unfair power and 
privilege, along with an unfair share of the burden of providing for the family. 
Critical dialogues are part of the official Prerna Boys School curriculum, and are 
both taught separately once a week and also often embedded in language, math and 
science classes. 

While dialogues are mostly conducted in parallel to those at Prerna Girls School, 
they are occasionally conducted together as well. The boys’ school is housed sepa- 
rately from the girls' school in response to the parent community's concern for their 
daughters' safety. As many of our girls come from families who do not support their 


“See Epilogue, Sahni (2017). 
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education, a co-ed space would act as a barrier to SHEF's commitment toward girls’ 
education and empowerment. However, boys and girls meet regularly for critical 
dialogues, sports, drama, music, and other activities. This mixed-sex interaction is 
encouraged with the motive of helping boys and girls gain a better understanding of 
each other, become friends, and learn to negotiate relationships across gender in a 
safe, mediated setting. 

In hierarchical, patriarchal societies like India, it is difficult to understand and 
conceptualize the idea of equality. It is particularly hard for boys, as they are raised 
with a sense of entitlement, superiority, and privilege. Regardless of their class, 
caste, or religion, boys enjoy preferred status over their female counterparts. 
Changing these conceptual frameworks involves a paradigm shift, almost Copernican 
in nature. Working with girls, and the oppressed in general, is in many ways easier, 
as they have everything to gain by resisting. Working with powerholders, on the 
other hand, becomes trickier as they often feel they have something to lose in grant- 
ing equal status to others. Thus, as we worked with our boys, we sought to under- 
stand the best way to engage with boys and men on topics of gender inequality, help 
them develop an empathetic understanding of girls’ lives, and enable them to envi- 
sion how to be different kinds of boys and men. 

With these questions in mind, we built a curriculum (Sahni et al., 2018) together 
with the boys. The curriculum emerged from our dialogues with the boys. Its goal 
was to develop an understanding of gender equality and reframe their notions of 
masculinity, manhood, and boyhood. Because the boys themselves are the experts 
on their lives, involving them in the process was critical in enabling our fuller under- 
standing of their realities and thereby designing an effective curriculum. The final 
curriculum is based on our interactive sessions, and was built by incorporating their 
voices and their experiences. It also includes our observations of what was most 
effective and fruitful in developing an understanding and acceptance of gender 
equality in boys. All the boys are poor and lower caste, so we built on their existing 
perception of themselves as unequal and their desire for equality, in terms of caste 
and class 

The curriculum includes critical dialogues on a wide range of topics, including 
facilitating boys’ greater self- and socio-emotional awareness, topics of masculin- 
ity, violence against women at home and on the street, gender, and marriage. 
Alongside discussion and dialogue, poetry, art, and drama in particular are used 
extensively, guided by the belief that the arts provide a powerful medium for devel- 
oping the expression and education of feelings. Encouraging boys to share their 
feelings and experiences is an essential part of dialogues, especially since, in most 
settings, boys constantly receive the contrary message. Educating feelings and 
developing self-awareness and empathy is critical in provoking a change, and is also 
more effective and impactful than solely rational dialogue. 

We have sought to empower our boys and girls differently: while both boys and 
girls learn to recognize the unfair structure of patriarchy, and both learn to resist and 
fight sexist oppression, we focus more on developing voice and agency in girls 
because they face sexist oppression more directly. With boys our focus is on devel- 
oping empathy for girls’ lives and how to support girls in their struggle by 
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struggling alongside, while also learning that the world is unsafe and unfair to girls 
precisely because boys are raised to be dominating and violent, due to the differen- 
tial norms of sexual behavior for boys and girls. Girls must ideally be meek, submis- 
sive, subservient, and chaste, while boys are expected to be strong, powerful, in 
control, aggressive, and assertive, and sexually free to express themselves as they 
desire. Our goal is to deconstruct these gendered perspectives and norms and to 
move both girls and boys towards an egalitarian perspective of femininity and mas- 
culinity. Understandably, working with boys has proven to be much harder than it 
has been with girls, because they feel they are losing power and privilege. 

Given below are two sample lesson plans with excerpts of critical dialogues? 
conducted with the boys: 


Critical Dialogue 1: Girls? Lives 

In this dialogue, the boys discuss their mothers' and sisters' responses to a short 
interview about their daily routine, their likes and dislikes, and their fears. As boys 
share these responses, the teacher continues to ask scaffolding questions, especially 
pointed at bringing out discriminatory differences. 


S: My sister is older than me. She also goes to school. She gets up at 6 am, 
gets dressed, makes breakfast for me and herself. After coming back from 
school, she has lunch, then does housework, like cleaning the house, doing 
dishes, etc. Then she studies for a while. Then she cooks food, studies for a 
while, has dinner, and goes to sleep. She likes listening to music, dancing, 
travelling, reading comic books, and spending time with her friends. 


T: When does she play? It's not in the routine you have described. 

S She plays sometimes at home. 

T: Doesn’t she go out to play like you do? You said you go out to play cricket 
after school every day. 

S: No, at home only. 

I: Why can’t she go out to play? 

S: She has to study and do the housework. 

T: And when does she spend time with her friends? 

S: In school and when she walks back with them after school. 

I; What about hanging out with them later, after school, in the evening? 

S: No, parents don’t let them go out in the evening. And they have to cook 
and all. 

T: So, she doesn't get to go out a lot, but she likes to, right? Hm...So, I heard 


the daily routines of your sisters, your aunt, etc., and I'm thinking of your 
own routines, which you had shared earlier. What differences do you see? 
S11: We get to play, they don't. 
$7: They don't get to go out. 
S5: They can't go out without permission, we can. 
S11: They have to cook. 


SAll dialogues were conducted in Hindi and translated to English for the purpose of this chapter. 
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TI: Yes, they get up so early. Your sister gets up at 5am. What time do you get up? 
SII: 8 or 8:30am. 
TI: Exactly! So, they have to cook food. What other difference is there? Some 


of you also work outside, they also work outside but they come back and do 
household chores also; they have to study also in that time. So, neither do 
they get time to play, nor are they allowed to. Why aren't they allowed 


to play? 

SII: Now they've grown up, parents say they have to work at home, and it's not 
an age to play. 

TI: Why not? Let's think about it. Why do they say that it's not appropriate to 


play at this age? 

SII: If they go out to play, then who will do the work at home? 

TI: You all. Think about it. Just like you, they also like playing but they can't 
because they have to work at home. Is this fair? We never even thought 
about it. When I was little, my three brothers used to go out in the evening 
to play cricket. I was very rarely allowed to go because I had to work at 
home and take care of my younger cousins. I had to iron all the clothes at 
home. I didn't like that. Do you think they like it? No, right? They are also 
just like you...But their life is very different from yours. We haven't talked 
about their fears yet, we will. We need to think about it. We should think 
what must be going on in their heads. They get up before you, cook for 
everyone, serve food, then have it themselves, then get ready and go to 
school. Many of them work outside also. They come back and work at 
home also. How many of you are 16 years old? There isn't much difference 
between your ages. He is also 16 and she is also 16. So why can't she play 
at that age? 


As illustrated in Critical Dialogue #1, the teachers work to help boys see how 
different girls’ lives are—more circumscribed, less free, and with more work, less 
leisure—and that their fears, too, are different. They're related to marriage, in-laws, 
and leaving their parents’ home. By illustrating that girls are not so different from 
them, she/he encourages the boys to see the differential treatment of boys and girls 
at home in a personal way, empathize with girls, and question the fairness of this 
discriminatory treatment. 

Importantly, teachers make a special effort to do so without making the boys feel 
guilty, explicitly stating that it is not their fault. They emphasize the fact that society 
is a socio-historical construct, which is not fixed but is constantly changing. It can 
and does change when social action is taken. They give examples from history, 
including how child marriage was a commonly accepted practice and legal, and now 
is not; how Sati (the custom of burning wives alive on their dead husband's pyre) 
was legal but was outlawed and now does not exist; how women had no share in 
parental property, but are now entitled by law to an equal share. And that these 
changes happened because of social action by both women and men. Thus, social 
gender norms can be changed if everyone — boys and girls — takes action. 
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This dialogue is often supported by a short drama activity, in which boys act out 
their lives, showing what they learned about their sisters’/girls’ lives. The teacher 
helps boys understand that household tasks are not ^women's work" as a result of 
any natural difference between men and women. 

To help develop empathy, the teacher asks boys to prepare a short role reversal 
skit in which they imagine they are in a world where the conventional standards are 
reversed. Boys must now conform to the roles that girls are traditionally given: they 
cook, cannot go out, must take care of babies, must obey men at home, must be 
submissive, etc. Their plays should show a day in a boy's life in this new universe. 
After all the groups perform, the teacher does a reflective exercise with the boys to 
help them process the experience, asking questions such as: 


* How did they feel? What were their lives like? Did they like their lives? Why 
not? Are these standards fair to girls? 

* If differences aren't natural, then society need not have these standards. Aren't 
they a way of keeping men in power and perpetuating inequality? 

* How might we work towards more equal standards? 


The teacher also assigns homework, asking the boys to discuss at home what 
they learned about the differential treatment of boys and girls, and whether they 
think it is fair to girls, thus including families in the dialogues too. Additionally, she/ 
he can subsequently discuss all the themes regarding working towards equality 
mentioned over three to four sessions with the students. 

In another example critical dialogue, the teacher focuses on promoting non- 
dominant understandings of masculinity. The teacher illustrates how crying is seen 
as acceptable only for girls. She also discusses the “ego” issue raised by students, 
pointing out that there seems to be an implicit hierarchy in behaving like a girl or a 
boy, in which a boy acting like a girl is an inferior thing to do. She helps them ques- 
tion and challenge this proposition. 


Critical Dialogue 2: Denaturalizing Conceptions of Boyhood and Manhood 


SI: If we fall and get hurt, a girl will cry, a boy won't. 

I: But I’ve seen boys cry. 

SI: Little boys cry, not big ones. 

S2: Boys are told not to cry like a girl from childhood, so they learn to control it. 

T So, it isn't natural, right? But tell me, what's the harm in crying when 
you're in pain? 

S1: People will make fun of you if you do that. 

$2: Boy's ego will get hurt if people say you're crying like a girl. 

T: Why is that? It's quite normal to cry when you are in pain. And why does 


our ego get hurt when someone says we're doing something like a girl? 
Does a girl's ego get hurt when she's told she's behaving like a boy? 


S1: No, not her ego, but she will feel it is not a compliment. It means she's not 
normal but strange. 
T: Yes, but if both boys and girls sometimes behave like each other, then 


there's no "natural" way of behaving, right? It's all taught to us. Actually, 
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tell me, don't you feel like crying sometimes? I do. Let's see - when do we 
feel like crying, but don't because someone will laugh at us? Everyone 
share one such incident. I'll share mine first... 


Throughout the critical dialogues, teachers try to emphasize how boys' own lives 
will improve as well through dismantling patriarchy, and they use examples of egal- 
itarian men who cook, clean, are nurturing fathers, cry when they feel like it, and do 
not feel like they are inferior or weak men. Boys may laugh and feel uncomfortable 
at first. They should be allowed to find their comfort level with the teachers’ help. 
The teacher should drive home the message that boys and men doing these things is 
not unnatural, demeaning, or unmanly; it can be fun and rewarding. 


The School Culture: An Ethic of Responsive Care/Pedagogy of Care 

At SHEF we believe that school culture forms an integral part of children's educa- 
tion. It teaches as much as the official curriculum; it is the hidden" curriculum. In 
our schools, we aim to create a safe, caring, and nurturing learning environment for 
our students. 

In our work with the Prerna girls, we have learned that care itself is empowering, 
and the key ways in which care manifests itself are trust, respect, and attentiveness. 
Teachers must pay attention to the realities of boys' lives, earn their trust, listen to 
them, and respond respectfully. Teachers must also ensure that the boys believe that 
they care deeply about them, and that they will do everything they can to help the 
boys build better lives. This is grounded in my belief that it is only when we are 
cared for that we learn to care. Boys must experience a different way of being 
treated and perceived as boys if they are to learn to change their own perceptions of 
what it means to be a boy. 

The school is based on an ethic of care so that boys develop caring, nurturing 
dispositions, and the pedagogy is contextualized in boys’ lives. Teachers adopt a 
sympathetic, responsive listening stance, so that boys feel heard and understood. 
The teachers let the boys see that they understand the realities and compulsions of 
their lives, the ways in which they feel oppressed and burdened by poverty and the 
resulting child labor. Boys are given curricular space to discuss their fears, anxiet- 
ies, dreams, and hopes. At the same time, they see that as hard as their lives are, their 
sisters’ lives are still harder. Boys are encouraged to care about others in their world, 
develop an empathetic understanding of girls’ and women’s lives, and challenge the 
social structure and traditional gendered social norms and mindsets. While experi- 
encing care, they also learn to care. 

While boys cared immensely about their mothers’ and sisters’ well-being, their 
initial concept of care was limited to earning more, providing more goods, and pro- 
tecting their mothers and sisters, which manifested itself in restricting their mobility 
and other protective limitations. Boys as young as 14 expressed concerns about 
future marriage expenses for their younger sister(s). For most, these were perceived 
as the singular ways in which a man can care for his family — as a distant patriarchal 
head of the family, exercising full control over their lives and executing the duty of 
providing for and “protecting” the family. 
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In order to illustrate a less gendered way /a non-sexist and non-patriarchal defini- 
tion of caring, we helped them understand that fighting for their younger sister's 
education would allow her to become an independent person capable of making her 
own decisions about her life and marriage. We discussed how sharing the responsi- 
bility of domestic chores allowed her to go out and play, which is another way of 
caring for her. 


Schools as Safe Spaces and Sanctuaries 


Boys are frequently witnesses, victims, and perpetrators of violence from a very 
young age. Many of our boys had abusive fathers and saw their mothers verbally 
and physically abused by them. They narrated incidents of being brutally beaten in 
their previous schools, both by teachers and peers. Violence quickly becomes a way 
of life—in homes, in schools, on the streets—and boys learn to see violence as a 
way to gain respect and power. 

In The Will to Change: Men, Masculinity and Love, bell hooks (2004, p. 35) 
points toward a deeply rooted problem in patriarchy, that “boys are not seen as lov- 
able.” Patriarchy values boys for their ability to earn and provide. Very early, boys 
learn that they will be respected only if they conform to hegemonic masculine 
norms. Soon after establishing Prerna Boys School, we realized that our boys 
needed to know that they are indeed lovable. 

It was also important that we not replicate patriarchal school cultures, which 
hooks (2004) warns can harm boys by enforcing rigid sex roles. Thus, we recruited 
as many male teachers as possible, all of whom were gentle and caring, to show our 
boys that alternate forms of masculinity are possible. Additionally, we worked to 
help boys make a critical connection to their emotions. 

Echoing our own understanding, hooks (2004, p. 54) says that, 


to truly protect and honor the emotional lives of boys, we must challenge patriarchal cul- 
ture...until that culture changes, we must create the subcultures, the sanctuaries where boys 
can learn to be who they are uniquely, without being forced to conform to patriarchal mas- 
culine visions. 


Schools can be these subcultures and sanctuaries, provided teachers and the school 
culture support boys in perceiving themselves as lovable. In addition to being safe 
and caring spaces, schools must help boys become emotionally self-aware, autono- 
mous human beings who consider themselves worthy of love and respect, and define 
their self-worth as boys and men independently from their ability to dominate or to 
provide financially. This will help them imagine alternate conceptions of masculin- 
ity and ways of inhabiting the world as boys and men. It is only in such an environ- 
ment that boys can be educated for gender justice (Sahni et al., 2018). 
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To create this culture, teachers also learn to change their own gendered perceptions 
of themselves and of boys. Our teachers receive intensive workshops and participate 
in regular critical dialogues. As a result, the teachers have reported many changes in 
their own lives. Female teachers have learned to recognize the gendered nature of 
their own lives, as well as their right to equality. Male teachers shared that they have 
become more empathetic with the women in their lives and have gained a deeper 
understanding of gender issues. Like the boys, they too now help with household 
chores. Pratima, the principal, speaks of her own raised awareness: 


When I came here, I did not question most things, like why women get food at the end...I’d 
accepted that after marriage only I had to wash my husband's clothes...Nobody cared if I 
had eaten or not, if I had a headache, if it was my birthday. I had no value as a person, espe- 
cially as a daughter-in-law. And all of this didn't matter to me also... After 15 years of mar- 
riage I realized that I didn't really have to do that. 


Alok, her male colleague, reports something similar, saying that "My understanding 
of these issues was very narrow. I knew these problems existed but I didn't know 
they were so deep. Through critical dialogues I understood their depth and width. 
The problems are much bigger than I thought.” Alok and Ankur, both male teachers 
at Prerna, report that they have changed how they behave at home with their wives, 
and have begun to share household chores. 


What Can Boys Do and Who Can They Be? Action Research 
About How Boys Develop Critical Life Knowledge and Skills 
at Prerna School 


Methodology: Action Research for Organizational Improvement 


To understand whether our approach was working, we employed an action research 
methodology (Coghlan, 2001), in which action research was 


...defined as an emergent inquiry process in which applied behavioural science knowledge 
is integrated with existing organizational knowledge and applied to solve real organiza- 
tional problems. It is simultaneously concerned with bringing about change in organiza- 
tions, in developing self-help competencies in organizational members and adding to 
scientific knowledge. Finally, it is an evolving process that is undertaken in a spirit of col- 
laboration and co-inquiry. (Shani & Pasmore, 1985, p. 439) 


To assess the impact of critical dialogues on boys in terms of their thinking and 
behavior, we held focus group discussions with students, parents, and teachers.ó We 


$Students and parents were informed that participation was voluntary at every stage, and consent 
was given by students and their parents at every stage of the process. 
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chose six focal students and their parents. The boys were part of the school program 
for at least 3 years. The boys ranged in ages 13-17 years old. We had engaged with 
these boys in critical dialogues in the course of developing the curriculum and so 
knew them from the inception of the program. We also included the teachers who 
had conducted critical dialogues and other classes with the boys, and were well 
acquainted with their behavior over three years. We asked all three focus groups the 
same questions (interview protocol in appendix), and all of the focus group discus- 
sions were audio-taped and transcribed. We then triangulated the boys’ self-reports 
with teacher and parent reports. This analysis is part of an ongoing cycle of inquiry 
that we use to improve our practice at SHEF. 


Findings 


From the analysis of the transcripts of the focus groups, we found that the boys have 
experienced and displayed change in the following areas: (1) confidence and self- 
expression, (2) gender sensitization including more equitable perceptions of girls, 
(3) influence in their families in trying to advocate for their sisters, (4) development 
of non-dominant perceptions of masculinity and manhood, and trying to influence 
their peers in this regard, (5) increased awareness about other social inequalities, (6) 
development of new skills and abilities previously seen as “feminine.” 


Confidence and Self-Expression 


When asked how they had changed as a result of participating in critical dialogues, 
boys stated that their confidence had increased, their personality had developed, and 
that they now feel better able to articulate themselves. They no longer feel as shy 
about expressing themselves, nor are they afraid to speak out against behaviors they 
consider wrong. They also report that they now know how to talk differently to dif- 
ferent people, and how to persuade them and negotiate with them. This was cor- 
roborated by their teachers. Ankur, a male teacher at Prerna Boys School said, 


They have started sharing more; they speak their mind now. Before they were introverts. 
After learning about these issues through the dialogues and speaking in class, their confi- 
dence increased a lot; the manner in which they talk has changed. They have started 
expressing themselves confidently...And because of this their personality has devel- 
oped a lot. 


Aakansha, his female colleague further added, 


They express themselves much more. Initially they never used to cry, they used to shout and 
try to solve every problem by fighting. Now they cry if they feel bad and try to solve prob- 
lems through discussion, rather than violent fighting. 
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Increased Gender Sensitization 


When asked to reflect on any changes in their attitudes and perceptions towards 
girls, the boys shared that they have learned to empathize with their sisters, to see 
them as persons with feelings, desires, and fears, and to recognize discrimination 
(change of perception). They now recognize that girls carry an unfair burden of 
household work and have begun to help them at home (behavior change resulting 
from changed perceptions). They also recognize the unfairness of girls’ restricted 
mobility, and have begun advocating for their sisters. Lastly, they have begun advo- 
cating for their changed perception of masculinity with their peers and their parents 
outside school. 

For example, Rahul shared, “We also understand girls now, that even they have 
feelings, they also want to go out, they also want to play.” Beyond the critical think- 
ing skills that boys developed in relation to how they think about gender and other 
social inequalities, they also explained a number of practical ways their actions and 
behaviors have changed, and the skills that they have learned. For example, when 
asked what new skills they believed they had acquired, boys stated that they had 
learned to cook, do many household chores, understand others’ feelings, respect 
others, and behave appropriately with others. They also stated that it had given them 
the opportunity to get to know themselves and facilitated a greater sense of self- 
awareness. All of these are critical life skills (see Brush et al., Chap. 3, this volume). 

Tarun explains that, 


Initially we didn't know what was happening in our own homes. Sister and mother used to 
work all day outside and at home. We used to order them to make this and that for lunch, 
dinner, etc. Through critical dialogues I realized how much they work and the level of pres- 
sure my sister is under. We just roam around all day. Then I understood that we should also 
work at home, so now I cook and clean. 


Rahul further expressed his understanding of his own role 


I've understood my responsibilities. If the streets aren't safe then I should accompany my 
sister when she wants to go out. Before I felt that if she's cooking then that's good, because 
eventually, she will get married and cook at her in-laws’ place. Now I feel that if girls don’t 
progress then society won't either. They can become something after having an education. 


Aakansha, their teacher, corroborates this 


Initially the boys took it for granted that these are girls’ duties and the boys have nothing to 
do with them...So we asked them to do a role reversal at home, just for one day. Slowly, the 
boys started helping at home and then they realized how physically and mentally draining 
it was for their sisters to study and cook and clean and do everything at home. Now, they 
share the housework, complete it quickly and go together to play outside. They even study 
together with their sisters. They even share their problems with their sisters and listen to 
their problems. 


Pratima, the principal, explained that boys had begun to see that gender equality is 
not just a girls’ issue, but theirs too: 


Initially the boys used to get defensive and feel accused. They felt like we only talked about 
girls...But now they understand that these issues aren't only girls’ issues but society’s and 
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boys' also. This is a huge realization. All the boys who've been with us for two or three 
years, their minds have opened up. 


Shivpoojan's sister (also his guardian since their mother's death) spoke of the 
change she has seen in her brother: 


I've seen a lot of change in him since he joined Prerna Boys. Before he used to sit idle, and 
my sister...if they both were having dinner, he used to ask her for water. She would stop 
eating and get him water. Now...if she's doing something, then he does his work on his 
own. Now he understands her feelings...He helps us in the household work a lot. I have a 
three-year-old son and he cares for him and helps him to study. He tells me, “The environ- 
ment we keep at home, this baby will become like that, so we should cooperate with each 
other and talk politely. The way we treat each other, he will treat others the same way.” 


Both Ambrendra's mother and Tarun's father commented on the change in their 
sons, adding that their sons often take their critical dialogues home: 


[Ambrendra] has changed a lot, his behavior towards his sister and me also. He helps us 
with all the chores. I had an operation recently, so he and his sister do all the housework 
together. He talks a lot about gender issues. 


Tarun's father added that, 


Tarun's behavior is good, he's good at studies, and also talks about the dialogues that hap- 
pen here. And he takes the lead in all the housework. In the morning, he makes tea for 
everyone. He tells his mother, “It’s so cold, you don't get up, I'll make the tea"... He buys 
all the groceries and also helps make dinner. 


During the discussion, we also asked boys how they thought other boys' perceptions 
of girls should change. They mentioned that their perceptions are now very different 
from those of friends who attend other schools, which they attribute to critical dia- 
logues. For example, Ambrendra said, “[Boys] should realize that a girl is not an 
object to satisfy their physical needs.” Rahul added, "She's a human being with 
feelings." 

Their teacher, Aakansha, noted that, “Prerna boys used to see the Prerna girls as 
objects, like “Wow, she’s so hot! She's so beautiful" But that, too, has changed. 
Now, they see them as people, just like the boys themselves." The comments of boys 
and their teachers during the focus groups indicate that they have become more 
sensitized to gender inequality, and now see girls as human beings, not as sexual 
objects. 


Influencing Their Families and Advocating for Their Sisters 


Boys also described how their parents’ attitudes and treatment towards them and 
their sisters had changed. For example, Rahul reported that, 
Before, when I used to ask my mother for food, she would tell my sisters to serve me. Now, 


if they're resting, then my mother tells me, “Take it yourself, you also have hands. Let them 
rest. And after eating take your dishes outside and wash them." 
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Another student, Ambrendra, said with some pride, “My sister wasn’t allowed to 
play more than an hour outside. Now she can play for two or three hours. If she 
washes dishes in the morning then it's my turn in the evening." Likewise, Shubham 
added, "Initially, when we were given homework in critical dialogues to interview 
our family members, mine used to say, ‘What kind of questions are you asking" 
Now they understand that I’m becoming more mature so they answer properly.” 

Boys' influence in their homes was corroborated by parents, who reported that 
their sons are trying to educate their mothers and have influenced their views on 
dowry and the treatment of their daughters. Pooja said, “Shivpoojan says, ‘Only 
after my sister is twenty plus and has become independent, you should think of her 
marriage, and only if she wants to. And if they ask for dowry, you should refuse 
immediately.’” Meena said that her son advocates against dowry and child marriage 
at home, too. “Ambrendra also says that we shouldn’t take or give dowry...that his 
sister is too small, that we shouldn’t marry her too soon.” 


Change in their Perceptions of Manhood 


Prior to the dialogues, the boys’ concept of manhood was defined by shouting, 
drinking, smoking, bullying, and refusing to cry or express pain. When asked 
whether they felt less masculine since the change in their behavior, they denied it 
vehemently. Rahul said, “Now we think we’ve become a real human being,” and 
Shubham echoed, “Now we've become real men.” Ambrendra went a step further, 
saying, “I think we’re better than [others’] version of a man.” 

They also stated that while their friends might make fun of them or consider 
them sissies, it no longer bothers them. Ankur, their teacher, corroborated this 
by saying, 

They used to take that burden of manhood upon themselves, imitating their fathers and 

uncles; they tried to show they're “men’’...to be dominating. ..in our critical dialogues they 


understood that because of this dominating nature, women are hurt, get left behind, and our 
society is losing a lot because of that. They understand that they must be different as men. 


In addition to advocating for girls within their families, some boys reported try- 
ing to influence the way their peers thought about gender and what it meant to be 
“manly.” Ambrendra explained a harmful practice associated with being a “tough” 
man—cigarette smoking. He spoke of his own experience: 


I have a friend who was addicted to cigarettes, he had to have at least one a day, no matter 
what. I slowly made him come down to one cigarette a week and now he smokes just one a 
month. Slowly, ll make him quit completely. 


Cigarette smoking is taboo for girls, while seen as a manly thing to do for boys. 
Shubham also explained, 


My friends used to abuse a lot verbally. Initially, I didn't say anything...but after coming 
here I felt this was wrong. I told them these abuses are ultimately aimed at someone's 
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mother or sister, who didn’t do anything to them, and that they should stop saying all this. 
Now, whenever I’m with them, they don’t use any bad words. 


Arun, another student, explained that he has also successfully motivated two boys 
from his neighborhood who had dropped out of school to reenroll. 


Understanding Social Inequalities More Comprehensively 


Boys also described their greater understanding and changed attitudes toward other 
forms of inequality, including religious inequalities and caste-based discrimination. 
For example, Rahul explained, “When I first came here, I wouldn’t talk much with 
lower caste boys or eat anything from their home. Now, we’re all very friendly, talk 
to everyone, and share lunch with everyone.” Shivpoojan made a similar remark: 


My parents used to shout at me whenever I went to my friend’s house because he’s Muslim. 
Then, my sister also came to study here and started doing critical dialogues. Initially, I was 
the only one telling them that it was wrong to discriminate like this. But then my sister also 
started saying the same thing. Now, if there’s a function at my house, like a birthday party, 
then everyone comes, and my parents also allow it. 


Shubham added on to his classmate’s comment, explaining: 


My grandmother never liked us to mingle with people from lower castes. She told us never 
to drink water from their house. On my birthday, I would invite all my friends so she didn’t 
like that. I used to talk to her about this, now she has changed somewhat. 


Seeing these religious and caste-based inequalities are a key element in developing 
the critical thinking skills of the Prerna students. 


Conclusion 


As evidenced by the descriptive analysis of our work with boys (and girls) in Prerna, 
we think of education as educating for life, rendering our approach as more of a 
“life knowledge” approach than a life skills approach. We believe in a structural and 
ideological approach, grounded and contextualized in social and political reality, 
and undergirded by an ideology of democratic values. Our curricula and pedagogy 
are rooted in helping children gain a greater sense of self-awareness, recognizing 
themselves and others as equal persons, developing agency and voice, and critically 
examining societal norms and oppressive social structures. 

Using a life skills approach as an addendum or an after-school program, though 
useful, implies that the traditional curriculum does not need changing, and is con- 
trary to all the current thinking in education, which advocates for a more broad- 
based definition of school learning (Learning Metrics Task Force, 2014; United 
Nations, 2012). Similarly, teaching life skills in a social and politically decontextu- 
alized way implies that social structures need no changing, and that it is possible to 
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live successfully in an inequitably structured society and polity. We therefore inte- 
grate life skills throughout the curriculum, placing special emphasis on learning to 
think critically about gender and social inequalities so that students can work toward 
social transformation. 

Our students do not live in a social and political vacuum, so taking an individual- 
ized, decontextualized view of knowledge or life skills is less effective and also, in 
my opinion, inadequate. Pedagogy and school culture are very important; these can- 
not be at odds with the content and are as instrumental in the development of knowl- 
edge, and the skills thereof, required to empower girls and boys to live life well. The 
knowledge that enables children to live a life of their own choosing must be incor- 
porated into the formal curriculum, and the content of the classroom must be rele- 
vant to children's lives and the challenges they face. Teachers and schools must 
acknowledge children's realities, and be caring and responsive to their needs and 
context. For example, teaching girls to be confident and assertive without also 
teaching them that they have a right to be so, contrary to what they have been taught 
by tradition and social norms to believe, might leave them not only confused but 
also less convinced and in some cases more vulnerable. Similarly, teaching boys to 
distinguish between being assertive and dominating, to develop a new egalitarian 
conception of being a "strong man" involves enabling them to critically examine 
and disrupt their current socially learned definitions. Such education is not only 
personally empowering but also socially transformative. 

Our critical pedagogy focuses on democratic values of gender, caste, and class 
equality, enabling our children to critically examine gender- and class-related power 
structures in their society and to locate and reposition themselves within these. We 
aim for our students to (1) develop a social and political consciousness in order to 
see all inequality (especially gender inequality) as undemocratic, discriminatory, 
and unjust, (2) to understand the underlying causes of such inequality, and (3) to 
collectively envision an egalitarian and democratic future. In other words, our goal 
is to empower them to disrupt and deconstruct unjust conceptual frameworks, which 
they have been socialized into by tradition, social norms, and patriarchal power 
structures, and help them reconstruct an egalitarian conceptual framework. We per- 
ceive this as a cognitive act and important life knowledge. Our critical pedagogy 
includes critical dialogues, drama, critical literacy, art, and dance, all of which help 
children develop the life skills necessary to live a life of their own choosing, present 
themselves as equal persons worthy of dignity and respect, and therefore act accord- 
ingly. Furthermore, they learn to view and respect others as equal persons, and to 
redefine gender roles and gender relations in more egalitarian terms. Taking a life 
knowledge approach to life skills, and making this an integral part of the official 
curriculum, with specially allocated time and curricular space for lessons in equal- 
ity along with lessons of math, science, and language, has the additional, important 
effect of redefining the scope of education, deepening and widening it to make it 
more relevant to the lives of its students and the societies that they live in and can 
change in the future. 
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Chapter 10 A 
Fostering Critical Thinking as a Life Skill — «- 
to Prevent Child Marriage in Honduras: 

The Case of Holistic Education for Youth 
(HEY!) 


Diana Pacheco-Montoya and Erin Murphy-Graham 


Abstract This chapter presents findings from a design-based research project 
between the University of California, Berkeley and a Honduran non-governmental 
organization, Bayan Association called Holistic Education for Youth (HEY !). We 
explain why critical thinking is a crucial life skill to prevent child marriage in rural 
areas of Honduras and illustrate how critical thinking (specifically around gender 
inequality and marriage) was incorporated into a secondary school curriculum. We 
describe the pedagogies used to develop this curriculum and offer insights about its 
implementation. Finally, using classrooms observation and interview data, we dis- 
cuss how students developed critical thinking and decision-making skills related to 
the gender inequality in society that has perpetuated the practice of child marriage. 


Keywords Child marriage - Gender equality - Critical thinking - Secondary 
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Introduction 


More than one-third of girls in developing countries are married before the age of 
18 and one in nine are married before their fifteenth birthday. If current trends con- 
tinue, 150 million girls will marry before the age of 18 over the next decade (ICRW, 
2015). Preventing early, child, and forced marriage is a major goal of the interna- 
tional community, evidenced by target 5.3 of the Sustainable Development Goals.! 
Child marriage is a global problem, as it is found in every region of the world, but it 
has different characteristics that are contextually-specific (Girls Not Brides, 2020). 
Education has been identified as an important strategy to delay marriage; trends 
from Demographic Health Surveys (DHS) indicate that as girls’ participation in 
secondary education increases, rates of child marriage decrease (Bongaarts 
et al., 2017). 

Latin America, however, has not experienced a significant reduction in child 
marriage as education levels have increased, making it a global outlier in this regard. 
An analysis of trends in education and reproductive outcomes in DHS data from 43 
countries (since 1986) found that in all world regions other than Latin America, 
with increases in educational attainment, age of first sexual intercourse, first mar- 
riage, and first birth increased correspondingly (Bongaarts et al., 2017). But in Latin 
America, the age of first sexual intercourse decreased by almost a year, age at mar- 
riage increased by less than a year, and the age at first birth remained constant 
despite increased levels of education. As a result, although Latin America does not 
have the highest rate of child marriage globally, it is the only region in the world 
where it is not decreasing. If these trends continue and no tangible efforts and 
investments take place for prevention, the region is projected to have the second 
highest child marriage rate in the world by 2030 (UN Women et al., 2018). This 
troubling scenario raises urgent questions about the connections between the quality 
of education and the prevention of child marriage in Latin America. Often what 
students study in secondary school is disconnected from their context and does not 
cultivate the life skills that they need to “do life well” (Murphy-Graham and Cohen, 
Chap. 2, this volume). Particularly, schooling may not foster critical thinking — a 
key life skills domain valued across different life skills frameworks and discourse 
communities (Murphy-Graham and Cohen, Chap. 2, this volume). 

In this chapter we turn to the question of how a curriculum can foster critical 
thinking among youth, particularly in the context of their thinking and decision- 
making regarding gender inequality and marriage. We present findings from a 
design-based research project that builds upon a 20-year research-practice partner- 
ship between the University of California, Berkeley and a Honduran non- 
governmental organization, Bayan Association. Our collaboration began with a 
shared goal of examining the underlying causes of child marriage in Honduras, and 


! Child Marriage is defined as “a marriage of a girl or boy before the age of 18 and refers to both 
formal marriages and informal unions in which children under the age of 18 live with a partner as 
if married” (UNICEF, 2017, p.1). 
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resulted in the design of an educational intervention, a program called Holistic 
Education for Youth (HEY !). The aim of HEY! is to prevent child marriage through 
an interactive curriculum that supplements the existing curriculum for grades 7-11 
and that focuses on fostering the life skills of critical thinking and decision-making 
so that youth can make informed choices about their futures. Here, we share find- 
ings from our study that explain why critical thinking is a key life skill to prevent 
child marriage in rural areas of Honduras. We illustrate how additional materials 
emphasizing critical thinking (specifically around gender inequality and child mar- 
riage) were incorporated into a secondary school curriculum and highlight the peda- 
gogies that can support critical thinking and decision-making. We then examine 
how critical thinking can foster cognitive processes that inform adolescents’ 
decision-making. 


Research Context and Background 


Almost half (48.396) of the population of Honduras lives in poverty, and high levels 
of crime and violence have stymied economic growth (World Bank, 2020). Honduras 
has one of the highest rates of child marriage in the Western Hemisphere, with the 
fourth highest prevalence of child marriage (3496) in Latin America after Brazil 
(36%), Dominican Republic (41%), and Nicaragua (41%) (UNICEF, 2016). Poor, 
rural Honduran girls are the most vulnerable to child marriage, and approximately 
8% of girls are married by the age of 15 (Honduran Secretary of Health et al., 2013). 
While child marriage is technically illegal, the vast majority of unions are informal: 
in Honduras, only 1096 of unions formed by adolescents are legal (Remez et al., 
2009). Therefore, legislation alone is insufficient to reduce child marriage. Despite 
the lack of ritualization and legalization, consensual unions are socially perceived 
as formal marriages. That is, once a couple lives together, they are considered hus- 
band and wife (Murphy-Graham & Leal, 2015). 

Murphy-Graham and Leal (2015) found that, in rural areas of Honduras, girls 
exercised agency in their decisions to marry. Girls’ agency, or their “socioculturally 
mediated capacity to act" (Ahearn, 2001, p. 112) was characterized as simultane- 
ously “thin, opportunistic, accommodating, and oppositional” (p. 25). Their agency 
was “thin” because they were driven to marriage by the limitations of their context, 
and "opportunistic" because young girls saw marriage as an opportunity to gain 
freedom and/or improve their financial well-being. Girls in the study reported expe- 
riencing limitations on their mobility and ability to socialize with their peers given 
the control their parents or grandparents exerted over them due to fear that girls 
would engage in romantic relationships or run away with their partners. The agency 
exercised by these girls was also described as “accommodating” since girls adapted 
to the traditional gender roles that were prevalent in their communities. Given the 
few alternative options for girls besides being wives and mothers, girls adjusted to 
these roles and saw them as worthwhile. Finally, their agency was “oppositional” 
because girls married against their parents’ or other adults’ advice. Murphy-Graham 
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and Leal's (2015) results suggest that girls are not forced or coerced into to marry 
by their parents, community members, or their partners. Rather, in most cases, girls 
chose to begin cohabitating with their partners (often running away from home after 
a hasty decision). Their research and other studies suggest that girls’ decision to 
marry is influenced by poverty, the lack of alternative life options available other 
than becoming a mother and housewife, and social norms around early marriage 
(Murphy-Graham & Leal, 2015; Taylor et al., 2015, 2019; UNICEF, 2017). The 
implications of this research informed the design of HEY!, as we identified a need 
to work with girls (and boys) to improve their critical thinking and decision-making 
skills and to challenge the social norms that contributed to child marriage. Secondary 
schools are an ideal site to work with youth on critical thinking and decision- 
making, as the Honduran government is currently attempting to universalize school- 
ing through grade 9. 


Secondary Education in Honduras 


For the past two decades the Honduran government, with multilateral and bilateral 
partners, has attempted to expand secondary education coverage. There is still a 
great deal of progress to be made: UNICEF data indicates just under half of adoles- 
cents are enrolled in lower secondary school and approximately 30% of adolescents 
are enrolled in upper secondary school (UNICEF, 2019) — signalling the serious 
challenge Honduras faces to achieve universal participation in lower and upper sec- 
ondary school. Recently the government has attempted to promote alternative 
modalities for secondary school completion, particularly in rural areas. One such 
model, Sistema de Aprendizaje Tutorial (Tutorial Learning System, or SAT), is 
implemented as a partnership between the Honduran government and Bayan 
Association. SAT is an alternative secondary education program for rural areas of 
Honduras whose populations are not served by the traditional public-school system. 
Although SAT is administered by Bayan, SAT is fully funded by the Honduran 
government and SAT students receive the same academic credentials as those from 
traditional schools (i.e. they receive the same high school diploma). SAT has its own 
curriculum but complies with the core subjects as established by the national cur- 
riculum. SAT encompasses lower (7th-9th grades) and upper (10th-12th grades) 
secondary education levels. 

SAT is a rare example of a cost-effective system of teaching and learning, par- 
ticularly for rural areas. Results from a quasi-experimental impact evaluation found 
that students in SAT had 45% higher rates of learning than their counterparts in 
traditional rural secondary schools in Honduras (McEwan et al., 2015). SAT has 
operated in rural areas of Colombia, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Ecuador for over 
three decades, serving youth in remote rural areas, in a public-private partnership 
between the government and local NGOs. Despite these positive characteristics, our 
previous research and interviews in SAT communities revealed high rates of child 
marriage (see Murphy-Graham et al., 2020; Murphy-Graham & Leal, 2015). Our 
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research team, together with staff from Bayan, were in agreement that SAT could do 
more to confront this social problem. We worked together to launch HEY! in 
January 2016. 

While we recognized the opportunity to create a school-based intervention with 
Bayan that addressed the causes of child marriage, we also were aware that there are 
structural causes of child marriage, such as poverty, state fragility, and lack of eco- 
nomic and educational opportunities, that are beyond the scope of what schools can 
be expected to change. What was feasible for our research-practice partnership was 
to enhance the SAT curriculum with materials that more explicitly examine social 
norms, family relationships, knowledge about child marriage, and decision-making 
processes. With these ideas in mind, we created HEY! with the goal of helping stu- 
dents think critically and make informed decisions about marriage in a setting where 
they have a constrained choice set, given the sociopolitical and economic context. 


Methodology 


Design-based research (DBR) is a fairly new methodology “designed with and for 
educators that seeks to increase the impact, transfer, and translation of education 
research into improved practice" (Anderson & Shattuck, 2012, p.16). DBR attempts 
to close the gap between the problems and issues of everyday practice and research 
by designing and developing interventions that aim to create solutions to complex 
educational problems, thereby generating usable knowledge (Design Based 
Research Collective, 2003). As such, its purpose is not limited to creating programs 
or interventions; DBR advances knowledge about the characteristics of design strat- 
egies and processes, with the intention of developing interventions and generating 
and/or validating theory (Plomp, 2010). There are six stages in a DBR intervention 
(Mintrop, 2016). Table 10.1 describes each stage, how it was addressed in HEY!, 
and the dates of each stage: 

From March to June 2016, we conducted the first three stages of this DBR study? 
In order to understand the problem and generate ideas for changing child marriage 
practices, we conducted a needs assessment of the SAT schools and communities 
were HEY! would be tested. This assessment included focus groups with teachers 
(N = 1), SAT coordinators (N = 1), and students, parents, and community leaders 
(N = 3). We also interviewed stakeholders (activists and government representa- 
tives) (N = 5) and former SAT students (N = 2). We hosted and developed a design 
workshop, where key stakeholders — including staff at Bayan, teachers, parents, 
Secretary of Education representatives, and students — came together for a three-day 
interactive session where we jointly agreed on the conditions that cause child mar- 
riage and the potential ways that we could address those problems in SAT. This 


>This study was approved by the ethics review board of the University of California, Berkeley, and 
it followed ethical guidelines for research with young people in Honduras. 
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Table 10.1 Stages of a DBR study, how they were addressed in HEY! 


Stage Description Date 
1. Defining and Researchers and educational leaders defined and framed March- 
framing problem of | child marriage as a problem of practice because educational | June 2016 
practice expansion did not lead to child marriage reduction. 
2. Making intuitive | Practitioners and researchers engaged in developing possible 
theories of action avenues to address the problem based on their personal 
explicit experiences, observations and intuition. 
3. Understanding the | Researchers conducted a needs assessment. Before and after 
problem and change | conducting the needs assessment, researchers lead the 
process consultation of the knowledge base to give theoretical 
explanations about the patterns identified in the framing of 
the problem and the needs assessment. The purpose was to 
develop an understanding of the problem that is both 
practice-oriented and theory-based, in order to provide 
high-inference explanations of the problem of practice that 
was being addressed. The next step in this third stage was to 
understand the change process to comprehend the 
environment in which the ACMHE would take place and the 
activities and resources needed to promote change. With this 
information in place, researchers and practitioners developed 
a "theory of action" (Mintrop, 2016) — a plan that seeks to 
address a specific problem of practice and promote changes 
to improve educational practices. 
4. Designing a Once researchers and practitioners had developed a theory of | June 
research based action, they designed and developed the curriculum. Before |2016- 
intervention implementing the fully designed intervention we conducted | March 
quick trials or mini experiments in order to test the curricular | 2018 
products and improve them before the first full 
implementation. 
5. Implementing the | Once the design was ready, and several iterations of the July- 
intervention and curriculum had taken place, we implemented the November 
collecting data intervention. We collected process data during this stage. 2018 
6. Evaluating the Finally, we conducted an evaluation of the implementation | November 
intervention and and from the lessons learned and outcomes documented, we | 2018 


deriving design 
principles 


(Pacheco and Murphy-Graham) developed design principles 


to guide similar interventions in other contexts. 


work stemmed from previous in-depth qualitative research in rural Honduras that 
investigated the circumstances and processes that led to child marriage (see Murphy- 
Graham & Leal, 2015). 

From June 2016 to March 2018, we developed several versions of the curricular 
products, which consisted of three workbooks (two for students and one for par- 
ents). After piloting these workbooks (which involved a continuous collaboration 
with Bayan staff, teachers, students, and parents), we began our prototypical imple- 
mentation, which refers to the stage of testing and adjusting the intervention while 
in practice (Mintrop, 2016). The first prototypical implementation took place in 21 
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schools in the Department of Atlántida on the North Coast of Honduras from June 
to November 2018, and reached a total of 1200 students from 7th to 11th grade. 
During this prototypical implementation of the curriculum, from June to August 
2018, we collected the process data that included 21 h of class observations in five 
schools. 

In November 2018 (at the end of the school year, when students finished study- 
ing the curriculum), the UC Berkeley team conducted an evaluation to examine if 
the curriculum elicited the desired learning outcomes. During this assessment 
phase, data were collected via post-intervention interviews with 58 students from 
7th, 9th, and 11th grades (36 female students and 22 male students), 20 teachers 
from 7th, 9th, and 11th grades (13 male teachers and 7 female teachers), and 18 
parents (3 fathers and 15 mothers) in all 21 participating schools. Table 10.2 
describes the gender and number of students per grade that participated in the 
interviews. 

The instrument developed for the student interviews consisted of scenarios that 
were relevant to child marriage and intended to examine key concepts studied 
through the curriculum. These concepts were guided by, and aimed to address, the 
problems identified during the first three phases of this study. Each scenario was 
followed by a set of questions that was designed to examine if and how students 
used the knowledge and skills that they ideally acquired by studying the workbooks. 
The scenarios were crafted to reflect situations that students experience or witness 
in their lives and communities. The questions were developed in a way that students 
had opportunities to provide a rationale for their answers. The full results are 
described in Pacheco Montoya (2019). In this chapter, we focus on the analysis of 
the process data (observations) and the interviews related to learning outcomes 
(with students and teachers) described above. 


Data Analysis 


All observations were audio-recorded and field notes were also taken during these 
Observations by researchers. The focus of these observations was to capture interac- 
tions between students that could provide evidence of the desired dialogues/discus- 
sions (e.g., discussions around social norms, evidence of cognitive dissonance, etc.) 
intended to be fostered by the curriculum. During the data analysis “codes” (Miles 
et al., 2014, p. 72) were used to categorize, organize, and find patterns in the data. 


Table 10.2 Gender and grade of students interviewed 


Grade |Numberoffemale participants | Number of male participants | Total - 
m [12 oe: Du 
9h J [5 |16 
lh |13 [8 [21 


Total |36 [2 = |88 
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To create the codes, both deductive and inductive coding were used (Miles et al., 
2014). The codes captured emotion (students' experiences, reactions, and senti- 
ments) and values (participants' tenets, attitudes, and beliefs). Additionally, analytic 
memos were written about key class observations. 

All interviews were audio-recorded and later transcribed. Categorical codes 
related to key ideas, such as gender equality, were created for each scenario. For 
instance, one scenario depicts two siblings who are treated in different ways. In this 
scenario, depending on the answers provided by participants, the answers were 
coded as “able to identify gender inequality” or “unable to identify gender inequal- 
ity". A code that emerged (i.e., an inductive code) was “justifies as protection" and 
was added to the coding system. These responses were then tallied to generate 
numerical results for each question of each scenario. 


Understanding Child Marriage in Rural Areas of Honduras 
Through the Identification of Problems That Cause 
Child Marriage 


As a result of the needs assessment conducted during the third stage of this DBR 
study, we identified eight main issues that needed to be addressed in order to develop 
a curriculum aimed at preventing child marriage in rural areas of Honduras*: 


1. The prevalence of gender inequality in families and society at large. 

2. Lack of awareness about the biological, psychosocial, and cognitive changes 
that occur during adolescence. 

3. Adolescents are not aware of the consequences of child marriage and hold false 
beliefs about child marriage. 

4. Adolescents engage in impulsive decision-making processes regarding romantic 
relationships. 

5. The prevalence of unhealthy romantic relationships among teenagers. 

6. Community members, parents, and students are not aware of the legislation that 
protects bodily integrity, particularly of minors. 

7. There is limited knowledge and access to sexual reproductive health (SRH) 
resources. 

8. Conflict at home and/or poor communication between parents and children 
are common. 


In this chapter we focus on how the curriculum addressed problems 1 and 4, or 
issues related to gender inequality and adolescents' impulsive decision-making 


? Again, we focused on the problems that can be addressed in a school-based setting. We acknowl- 
edge that there are structural causes such as poverty that cannot be adequately addressed in an 
educational context. 
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Table 10.3 Causes of child marriage in rural areas of Honduras and HEY's related goals for 


prevention 


Problem 


Brief uesonpnon 


Goal of HEY! 


The prevalence of 
gender inequality in 
families and society at 
large. 


Girls are not treated equally to their 
male counterparts in their families 
and communities, especially in terms 
of mobility and socialization 
opportunities. 

Girls have limited economic and 
academic opportunities. 

Girls see marriage and motherhood as 
their most worthwhile role. 


| Change attitudes, beliefs, and 


behaviors about unequal 
gender norms. 

Change attitudes beliefs, and 
behaviors about what girls 
and boys can do and be. 
Inform students’ decision- 
making processes regarding 
child marriage. 


Impulsive decision- 
making processes 
regarding romantic 
relationships. 


Girls exercise agency in their decision 
to marry. That is, they are not being 
forced to do so. 

Girls elope with their partners 
without being able to explain their 
reasoning behind their decision. 
These impulsive decision-making 
processes are influenced by the 
cognitive changes that individuals 
experience during adolescence. 

Girls are not happy about their 
decision to elope with their partners 
years later. 

Girls elope with their partners 
without knowing them well (short 
courtship). 

Girls see marriage as the only way to 
engage in a romantic relationship 
freely. 


Improving students’ capacity 
to think critically about 
gender (in) equality. 
Improving students’ capacity 
to think critically about their 
future/ romantic relationships. 
Expanding students’ values, 
beliefs, and experiences to 
make informed decisions 
about child marriage. 


processes regarding romantic relationships.“ Table 10.3 describes problems 1 and 4 
and the related goals of HEY!, which, broadly speaking, intended to improve the 
key life skills of critical thinking and decision-making. 


Brief Description of HEY "s Curriculum Implementation Design 


HEY 's curriculum consists of three workbooks: Living my youth with purpose (for 
students), Youth with equality (for students), and How to guide our young children 
(for parents), which were designed and developed collaboratively through several 
iterations (the workbooks are also discussed extensively in Pacheco-Montoya, 
2019). These workbooks were written to respond to the eight problems identified in 


^For a discussion of how the rest of these problems were addressed in HEY! see Pacheco 


Montoya (2019). 
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the third phase of this intervention, as well as a theoretical framework developed to 
understand how these could be addressed. We followed a cascade approach for 
training SAT staff and students. The researcher/author coached SAT's district 
supervisors, who in turn trained tutors (the equivalent of teachers), who then trained 
11th graders. Eleventh graders implemented the curricular materials with 7th and 
9th graders. The purpose of implementing in three different grades was to reach 
students during two stages of adolescent development: early (10-13) and middle 
(14—17) adolescence (Steinberg, 2011). The goal was to address students before 
they reach critical ages (12—14 for 7th graders) as well as during those critical ages 
where adolescents are at greater risks of entering unions in rural areas of Honduras 
(15-18 for 9th and 11th graders; see Murphy-Graham et al., 2020). Students stud- 
ied this curriculum in homogenous groups (classmates with similar ages and back- 
grounds, with the classmates that correspond to their grade) through a peer education 
system, using a pedagogical approach based on critical and feminist pedagogies 
(English and Irving, 2015; Freire, 2000; Shrewsbury, 1993). As a result of their 
study and interactive learning, adolescents will ideally be able to enhance their criti- 
cal thinking and decision-making processes to make informed decisions about child 
marriage and will be empowered to overcome the constraints imposed by their 
socio-economic reality and limited choice set. 

Previous studies have identified that peer education programs have difficulty sus- 
taining positive outcomes over time (Agha & Van Rossem, 2004). Other criticisms 
about peer-led programs include unequal power dynamics between peer educators 
and participants (e.g. gender dynamics) (Campbell & MacPhail, 2002), lack of 
experience and knowledge compared to professional educators (Sriranganthan 
et al., 2012), and inadequate training (Walker & Avis, 1999). This intervention 
addressed the lack of long-term behavioral change, inadequate training, and lack of 
experience and/or knowledge by using a longitudinal implementation approach. 
That is, students are exposed to the curriculum during a five-year period, and not 
during a single session/training. Students study the materials for the first time in 7th 
grade and then again in 9th grade. When these same students are in 11th grade, they 
will be trained as peer educators in the use of the materials they already studied in 
7th and 9th grades. This means that over time, students are exposed to the 
curriculum three times. There are distinct advantages afforded by this implementa- 
tion/training design, including: (a) students are exposed to content relevant to the 
stage of adolescence they are in; (b) students will be exposed to this curriculum 


>The workbooks Living my youth with purpose and How to guide our young children were written 
by Juanita Hernández, an author with decades of experience designing interactive texts for youth. 
The book Youth with equality was written by the co-author of this chapter, Diana Pacheco-Montoya. 
All books were written in collaboration with Bayan staff members, teachers, students, and parents. 
Each author conducted the training of the workbook(s) she wrote. 

*Murphy-Graham et al. (2020) conducted a longitudinal study of adolescents in rural areas of 
Honduras and followed their life trajectories during adolescence. These authors found that by age 
20, 4696 had entered a union at some point. Most of the growth in entrance into first union occurred 
from age 15 through age 18. 
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before and during the time they reach critical ages, when they are most vulnerable 
to child marriage and unhealthy relationships, and (c) it ensures that once students 
become peer educators, they will already be familiar with the content they facilitate. 
In this sense, through time, students become both recipients and implementers of 
the curriculum. Additionally, students are accompanied and supervised by teachers, 
who also undergo a training process. If students lack knowledge or need support, 
they can rely on the teacher to provide it. 


Understanding the Change Process: The Roles of Critical 
Thinking and Cognitive Dissonance 


In addition to understanding these causes of child marriage, we also needed to 
hypothesize how to create a learning environment and scaffold activities and 
resources to promote change. We developed a theoretical framework for fostering 
critical thinking related to gender inequalities and norms, drawing upon existing 
theory and research that helped clarify the key concepts and goals of the project. For 
example, we incorporated Brookfield's (1997, 2012, 2017) work on critical thinking 
to develop HEY's curriculum. Assumptions play a central role in Brookfield's con- 
ceptualization of critical thinking. Assumptions are taken-for-granted beliefs which 
might seem commonsense until we think critically about them. Brookfield (2012) 
proposed three kinds of assumptions: causal, prescriptive, and paradigmatic. 

Causal assumptions are explanatory and predictive. They explain cause and 
effect linkages. For example, someone might think that if they marry, they might 
have more freedom than what they have at home. Prescriptive assumptions refer to 
desirable ways of thinking and acting. For instance, individuals might hold assump- 
tions that girls should be modest and submissive. Paradigmatic assumptions frame 
the way we understand and look at the world that surrounds us. These assumptions 
are grounded in dominant ideologies, or sets of practices and beliefs that organize 
the world and influence how we think and act, which are accepted by the majority 
as commonsense. Patriarchy, the system of society in which men hold the power and 
are thought of as superior to women, is an example of a dominant ideology. An 
example of a paradigmatic assumption linked with patriarchy is that boys are inher- 
ently better leaders than girls. 

We reflect upon and make hundreds of decisions daily. However, most of these 
reflections and decisions are not critical; they are merely technical. We start think- 
ing critically about our assumptions and our actions when we consider the social or 
political context, or when we reflect about power and hegemony (Brookfield, 2017). 
According to Gramsci (1971), hegemony refers to the process in which a dominant 
class establishes ideas, beliefs, and structures that benefits them. These set of values 
and beliefs are then viewed as natural and preordained by the majority of people and 
are thought to be good for everyone (as cited in Brookfield, 2017). For instance, one 
such belief is that men are more capable or smarter than women, and that is the 
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reason why there are more men in positions of power. People come to internalize 
this oppression and becomes normalized: it comes to be "deeply embedded, part of 
the cultural air we breathe" (Brookfield, 2017, p. 16). As such, critical thinking has 
two main purposes: (a) understanding power relationships in our lives and redirect- 
ing the flow of these relationships, and (b) uncovering hegemonic assumptions, 
which are "typically paradigmatic" (Brookfield, 2017, p. 40). That is, assumptions 
one might consider to be in her best interest but actually harm her (Brookfield, 1997, 
2017). According to Brookfield (2012), critical thinking encompasses: (a) identify- 
ing assumptions; (b) checking the accuracy and reliability of these assumptions; (c) 
listening to others' perspectives and opinions; and (d) and taking informed action. 
Because our intervention took place in a school-based setting, it is important to 
consider the social nature of critical thinking. Critical thinking is a social process 
where peers and teachers become "critical mirrors" through dialogue (Brookfield, 
1997, p. 19). Being critical mirrors means that through dialogue, students have 
opportunities to reflect together upon assumptions that were taken for granted 
before. Having critical mirrors facilitates being exposed to new perspectives. Ideally, 
these new perspectives or ideas, removes them from their comfort zone and help 
them examine parts of their thinking that would otherwise remain vague, unclear, or 
obscure. Critical thinking is continuously emphasized as a goal of the SAT 
curriculum. 

In HEY!, we wanted to support critical thinking specifically with regards to gen- 
der inequality and child marriage. The lessons created followed a similar pedagogi- 
cal approach to the SAT curriculum, often starting and ending with questions and 
activities that encouraged discussion (for a more detailed description of the SAT 
curriculum, see Murphy-Graham, 2012). In addition to questions and discussions 
aimed at hunting for and checking assumptions, the curriculum includes the intro- 
duction of new concepts and ideas to aid in the critical thinking process, including 
"multiplicity of perceptions" and exposing students to alternative ideas and ways of 
thinking (Brookfield, 1997, p.19). 

However, critical thinking in itself is not enough to change child marriage prac- 
tices. Students can participate in a discussion that promotes critical thinking, study 
lessons that provide a multiplicity of perceptions, and still not experience a change 
of attitude or behavior. In an ideal scenario, critical thinking should also lead to 
cognitive dissonance (Festinger, 1962). 

By cognition, Festinger refers to “any knowledge, opinion, or belief about the 
environment, about oneself, or about one’s behavior” (1962, p. 3). Dissonance, on 
the other hand, refers to the unpleasant state that occurs when an individual is 
exposed to “two or more elements of knowledge that are relevant to each other but 
inconsistent with one another" (Harmon-Jones & Harmon-Jones, 2012, p. 72). 
Festinger theorized that when an individual is confronted with this unpleasant state, 
this will motivate the person to engage in psychological work to reduce inconsisten- 
cies between cognitions. Cognitive dissonance is "an antecedent condition which 
leads to activity oriented toward dissonance reduction just as hunger leads to activ- 
ity oriented toward hunger reduction” (Festinger, 1962, p. 3). Cognitive dissonance 
is measured through attitude change. As such, one of the main objectives of HEY! 
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is to change attitudes and beliefs of students about child marriage and its causes, 
which can ultimately inform their decision-making processes. For critical thinking 
and ultimately cognitive dissonance around gender equality and child marriage to 
happen in the classroom, students need an environment where they are allowed to 
examine, question, and reconsider their assumptions about these issues. Students 
need a space where critical thinking is championed. To create this learning environ- 
ment, we drew insights from critical and feminist pedagogies. 


Pedagogies to Support the Incorporation of Critical Thinking 
and Cognitive Dissonance in the Classroom 


We followed Giroux's (2004) definition of pedagogy, which emphasizes the need to 
address power relations and representations of the self and the social environment 
in the learning process. To develop curricular materials that addressed issues of 
power, inequality, and social change, this intervention drew upon critical (English & 
Irving, 2015; Freire, 2000) and feminist (Shrewsbury, 1993) pedagogies to design, 
develop, implement, and evaluate HEY!. Critical pedagogy establishes that educa- 
tion should be used to promote emancipation from oppression through the emer- 
gence of a critical consciousness. To achieve critical consciousness, or 
conscientização, a deep awareness of one's reality, the learning process should be 
guided by dialogue and critical thinking. In order to achieve radical changes in soci- 
ety through education, it is necessary to “develop forms of critical pedagogy capa- 
ble of appropriating from a variety of radical theories" like feminism (Giroux, 2004, 
p. 32). Because the focus of HEY! is to address the causal factors of child marriage 
by challenging the social norms that perpetuate gender inequality, critical pedagogy 
is paired with feminist pedagogy. According to Shrewsbury (1993), “at its simplest 
level, feminist pedagogy is concerned with gender justice and overcoming oppres- 
sions. It recognizes the genderedness of all social relations and consequently of all 
societal institutions and structures" (p. 9). Feminist pedagogy, consistent with the 
conceptual framework of SAT, views the classroom as a mutualistic environment 
where students become a community of learners who engage in a reflective process 
to promote social change. These key ideas, shared between the team at UC Berkeley 
and Bayan, informed the design, implementation, and evaluation of HEY!. 
Following these two pedagogies, the workbooks include the discussion of important 
concepts and case studies that promote an awareness around issues of power and 
inequality associated with gender relations. They also include questions at the 
beginning, middle, and end of each lesson aimed at promoting group discussions 
and reflections that invite students to analyze their personal and social realities and 
their role in promoting social change. 
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Examining Critical Thinking and Cognitive Dissonance 
During and After the Implementation of HEY! 


After students studied the HEY! materials, we examined if and how critical thinking 
and cognitive dissonance occurred during and as a result of the implementation of 
HEY!’s curriculum through classroom observation and in-depth interviews (see 
Stage 6 in Table 10.1). We also explored if and how critical and feminist pedagogies 
supported critical thinking during the implementation of the curriculum. The fol- 
lowing tenets informed our assessment of critical thinking for these purposes: (a) it 
should be locally crafted and context specific; (b) peers can participate in assess- 
ment as they act as critical mirrors; and (c) assessment should allow learners to 
demonstrate and justify their engagement in critical thinking (Brookfield, 1997). 


Dialogue, Critical Mirrors, and Re-examining Assumptions 


During the interviews, we asked teachers (who accompanied 11th graders during 
implementation) if they thought the workbooks were successful in eliciting discus- 
sions that promoted critical thinking and social analysis. Most of the teachers 
thought this was the case, particularly around discussions of gender equality. They 
provided concrete examples, including: 


Interviewer: What themes generated rich conversations among students? 

Teacher (Male): It was the lesson about gender equality. As I mentioned to you 
before, some say that girls can't play soccer, because we see that 
only boys get to play soccer, no girls at all. We saw that boys had 
a machista attitude and it is clear that it comes from dynamics at 
home that promote it. For example, men work in agriculture and 
do not help to clean, wash dishes, or mop the floor, and they have 
more freedom and girls have no freedom. So, the girls in some 
way stood up for themselves, they said that they also worked and 
deserved the same rights. 


When another teacher was asked whether he believed these texts were useful to 
students, he shared that students not only changed their attitudes and beliefs but 
their behaviors as well: 


Interviewer: Can you give me an example of something you have observed/ 
listened from students or parents that makes you think this inter- 
vention is helping prevent child marriage or change behaviors? 

Tutor (Male): Mostly with things related to equality. I have a student that always 
said that “girls have to do this, and boys have to do that.” He had 
this marked division girl/boy, boy/girl. But now he has under- 
stood. For instance, before he would not help with cleaning the 
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classrooms. He would take the trash out, but he wouldn't touch a 
broom or a mop. He thought that was something for women. He 
would rather do chores that required strength. But now it's differ- 
ent. We are all astounded. Now he is the first one grabbing the 
mop... I feel that he understood what the norms to live in 
society are. 


As noted by these teachers, the workbooks provided an opportunity for students to 
recognize their positionality and how they were affected by gender inequality and/ 
or how restrictive notions about gender norms affected their behaviors. Students had 
the opportunity to engage in a series of discussions that allowed them to uncover 
power dynamics and hegemonic assumptions around gender norms. This process of 
uncovering assumptions about the role of gender norms required a social context (in 
this case the SAT classroom) where individuals could be exposed to different view- 
points, a context where individuals’ assumptions were mirrored through others. For 
instance, lesson 6 of the workbook Youth with Equality, “Our lives during and after 
puberty,” describes how the biological changes that adolescents experience during 
puberty intersect with youth's emotions and the expectations society has for them. 
The lesson contains a table where students are expected to describe two biological 
changes that take place during puberty, two emotions or feelings they experience 
during puberty, and two ways in which societal expectations during puberty are dif- 
ferent for boys and girls. During this exercise, two female 11th graders, Melissa and 
Victoria," discussed how the beliefs around condoms reflected unfair expectations 
for girls and boys. During this discussion, a male 9th grader, Juan, intervened and 
his comments reflected commonly-held beliefs that girls had no business carrying 
condoms: 


Melissa (11th): Nowadays, if a person sees that a boy is carrying a condom, they 
tell him *buy more;" *you're the man!" But if they see a girl car- 
rying a condom... 

Victoria (11th): They start judging her. 

Melissa (11th): They start saying ^who knows how many more she has bought 
before, how many more she has used before." But they do not say 
that about a boy. 


7 


Then Juan, implying that girls should not carry condoms, asked: 
Juan (9th): Then, why is she carrying them? [The condoms] 


Melissa then tried to challenge his comments by asking why would he carry a con- 
dom (pointing out that condoms are for sex, whether you are a boy or a girl). He 
evades this question with a joke: 


Melissa (11th): Let's see, if you carry a condom, what do you carry it for? 
Juan (9th): Just to carry it around. 


(students laugh) 


7 AII names used are pseudonyms. 
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Melissa (11th): Well, a woman can carry a condom just for the sake of carrying it 
as well. 
(silence followed by laughter) 


Teacher (F): This is where the machismo becomes apparent. 

Melissa (11th): Yeah, that is gender inequality! Because they treat the boy as if he 
were a champion if they date many girls. And sometimes if a girl 
has several admirers, they call her a ... 

Victoria (11th): Boys can have many female friends but girls can't have male 
friends. 

Juan (9th): No 


In this exchange, Juan's interjections reflect the belief that girls have no business 
carrying condoms, and he does not seem to indicate that his belief is subject to 
change. However, what is important in this exchange is how dialogue around the 
differential treatment of girls and boys took place in the classroom. Juan's peers and 
teacher responded and reflected on the views that he accepts as normal or acceptable 
(i.e., the hegemonic assumption, grounded in patriarchy, that only men should carry 
condoms). This kind of exchange is crucial in uncovering how one's assumptions 
about a subject might be questionable: a further examination about the assumption 
can help lead to a broader understanding of the subject. In this exchange, dialogue 
played a central role as it allowed peers to become critical mirrors of Juan's assump- 
tions (and everyone participating in this discussion). This exercise is an example of 
how the workbooks, guided by elements from critical and feminist pedagogies, gen- 
erate activities and discussions. These provided students like Juan with the opportu- 
nity to engage in a collective reflective process that enabled them to become aware 
of their own assumptions and develop a greater awareness of the society in which 
they live. 

Another example of dialogue that allowed assumptions to be uncovered occurred 
during a training of 11th graders. A male student, Mario, expressed the common 
notion in these communities that labels girls “locas,” meaning that they are acting 
"crazy, “easy,” and/or too “flirty.” The HEY! workbook generated a discussion 
about the role that puberty plays in behavioral changes of adolescents and why 
terms like these should not be used to describe girls’ behaviors. This exchange 
shows how the text “Puberty, teen pregnancy, and child marriage", from Youth with 
Equality, provided a new framework to understand these behaviors: 


Mario (11th): Teacher, there is an interesting relationship between puberty, 
pregnancy, and marriage. Well, thanks to puberty, that girl is 
around acting like a “loca.” 

Teacher 1 (F): Do you think it is appropriate to say that a girl is acting like 
a “loca.” 

Julio (11th): 2: No. She's acting crazy. 

Teacher 1 (F): Why do you think she behaves like that? Because she is in that 
phase, because we like to judge others and say that girls are acting 
like locas but it is not that they want to act inappropriately. 
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Mario (11th): It's thanks to puberty. 

Teacher 1 (F): She is simply going through changes that you have already stud- 
ied. You need to know how to approach this with the younger 
students. You can't make them uncomfortable saying "these girls 
are acting like /ocas.". We know what is behind all of this, girls go 
through changes...and maybe because of lack of knowledge peo- 
ple interpret it in a wrong way like your classmate here. That is 
not the right way, girls and boys have behavioral changes because 
they are going through biological changes...we should not say 
inappropriate things like she's acting like a /oca...We should help 
them, help them understand what is happening with their bodies. 


At the end of the discussion of this lesson, the two teachers who were training the 
11th grade students explained that they should not use these pejorative terms and 
that they should instead help younger students understand why these behavioral 
changes happen. The conversation continued: 


Teacher 2 (M): So, what are you going to say if your see a girl that is starting to 
like boys and she is only 14 years? 

Mariana (11th): That she is going through puberty. 

Pedro (11th): ^ That it is a normal thing in adolescents like her. 

Teacher 2: Correct. It is a result of a process she is going through. 

Carla (11th): That her hormones are going crazy. 

Teacher 1 (F): Exactly. It is a process. 

Teacher 2(M): In that moment she feels attraction towards boys, and hormones 
are the cause of that attraction. Do you think sexual appetite is 
greater or less? 

11th grade students (collective response): Greater. 


Mario inadvertently repeated a common notion that stigmatizes girls’ behaviors. 
It was a prescriptive and hegemonic assumption (i.e. that girls should behave in a 
certain way and any deviation is unacceptable) that reflects not only gender inequal- 
ity, but also a deep misunderstanding of the changes that youth experience during 
adolescence. Mario was able to reassess his assumption after his teachers and other 
peers elaborated an alternative way of understanding those behaviors. 

In addition to recognizing and challenging assumptions around gender inequal- 
ity, the workbook also invites students to imagine alternatives to the reality that they 
experience. The following exchange was captured during a peer implementation 
between 11th graders and 9th graders of lesson 3 of the workbook Youth with 
Equality, "Gender (in)equality The following exchanges are excerpts that took 
place throughout the one-hour class discussion of this lesson: 


David (11th): | Can somebody tell me what gender inequality is? 

Jessica (9th): When men and women do not enjoy the same rights. 

David (11th): | Can someone give me an example of gender inequality? 

Francisco (9th): An example can be when either a boy/girl has a preference to go 
to school over a girl/boy. 
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The conversation continued: 


David (11th): | Some examples of gender norms are “men can't cry because they 
are men...or can't sweep because he is a man, can't do laundry 
because he is a man.” Those are gender norms. Where are these 
gender norms applied? 

Rosa (9th): In the family, at home, in society. 


The peer tutor then invited 9th graders to reflect about where gender inequality can 
be practiced: 


David (11th): Where should we practice gender equality? 

9th grade students (collective response): In our families, our homes, in society. 

David (11th): Where else? 

Rosa (9th): Everywhere! 

David (11th): — Wherever we go, it is important that we practice gender equality. 
At work, in our families. 

Martha (9th): At school. 

David (11th): Do you think this [gender inequality] happens amongst friends? 

9th grade students (collective response): Yes. 


The peer tutor continues to read the reflection questions included in the lesson: 


David (11th): (Reading from the workbook) How can boys contribute to gender 
equality? 

Dennis (9th): ^ Sweeping, helping out at home. 

Tania (9th): Practicing gender equality. 

David (11th): — What else? 

Pablo (9th): Not being machistas! 

David (11th): | Men can contribute by setting a good example. 


The discussion ended with a reflection about the impact that gender equality could 
have on society: 


David (11th): If gender equality changes are achieved, who will they affect? 
Paola (9th): Our kids, future generations. 
Bessy: (9th): Society. 


The classroom dialogue captured here illustrates how, through the use of strate- 
gic questioning, the curriculum pushes students to recognize and challenge inequal- 
ity. It also provides students with an opportunity to reimagine and propose alternative 
ways in which they can promote and achieve gender equality. Importantly, follow- 
ing a feminist pedagogy, the workbook pushes this analysis beyond the walls of a 
classroom and invites students to analyze how gender equality might not only 
improve their lives, but society overall, and how they can become agents of change. 
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We developed a scenario-based interview instrument to assess students' ability to 
use key concepts and knowledge learned through the curriculum, as well as their 
ability to think critically (in this section we discuss the scenarios related to gender 
inequality only, and there were other scenarios in the instrument discussed in 
Pacheco Montoya, 2019). These scenarios were based on stories or experiences that 
we have documented over a decade of research in these communities. As such, they 
reflected the context that students experience in their daily lives. The first scenario 
described two siblings, María and Juan: 


María and Juan are siblings. María is 16 years old and Juan is 15 years old. Their parents 
treat them very differently. Juan is allowed to go out freely to play and spend time with his 
friends. María can rarely leave the house and have fun. Juan has a girlfriend and the whole 
town knows about it and approves. Last year, María had a boyfriend without her parents 
knowing. Her neighbors found out, and started calling her "slutty The neighbors are 
always criticizing María for the way she dresses, or if she hangs out with boys. She feels 
surveilled. Juan doesn't worry if others approve of his behavior or not. 


(a) Why do you think that these differences exist in how men and women are treated? 

(b) Do you agree that they should be treated differently? Why/why not? 
In the interviews, 7396 of the 58 participating students identified gender inequality 
as the reason why María and Juan were treated differently, 2096 were not able to 
explain conceptually why these differences existed, and only 796 explained that they 
justified this scenario given that girls needed to be more protected (a well-established 
belief in these communities). Eighty-nine percent of the students disagreed with this 
differential treatment while 11% did not find a problem with it. Below are some 
sample responses: 


Fernanda (7th): Well, maybe because the father thinks that only women do incor- 
rect things, so they treat her with gender inequality. The father 
thinks that the boy only goes out to play with classmates and 
friends, men have vices as well, they can learn and do wrong 
things... The father doesn't let the girl go out because he thinks 
that she will be with a man or something like that when in fact, 
some girls actually get married because they don't let them go out. 

José (9th): There's no gender equality, it should be equal. If the boy goes out, 
the girl should go out too, and both have to have fun, not just the 
boy while the girl is at home like a slave. I think there shouldn't 
be inequality, both of them should have fun. 


Fernanda's response suggests that she was able to uncover the assumption of the 
father in the scenario (note she says "father" although the scenario mentions “par- 
ents"). Fernanda's response reflects a common causal assumption in these communi- 
ties: if you are a girl, you need to be protected and your mobility limited, because if 
not, you will wind up pregnant or harmed. She is able to dismantle the assumption that 
girls are the only ones that need to be protected, and points out that boys can also 
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encounter danger outside the home — an argument that is not discussed in the work- 
books, and therefore we can assume is a result of her own analysis or a result of some- 
thing she learned during class discussions. She then continues to make a connection 
between the lack of freedom and girls’ decisions to elope. That is, she is making a 
direct association between gender inequality and child marriage. It is important to 
note that she is not necessarily legitimizing this decision, but rather explaining how 
treating girls unfairly can inform girls’ decision or contribute to their desire to leave 
their home, pointing out negative consequences of gender inequality. 

José, a ninth grader, also revealed an important behavior in his response: he 
rejected gender inequality even when his position as a male allowed him to benefit 
from this differential treatment. He energetically condemned girls’ lack of opportu- 
nity to have fun, and he connected this situation to the burden of housework that 
falls upon girls (describing it as slavery). He advocated for equal treatment. 
Importantly, both responses used the concept of gender inequality to explain their 
reasoning and demonstrated a deep understanding of this concept. However, they 
did not simply regurgitate “gender equality" in their response. Instead, they offered 
critical insights regarding why this happens and why it is wrong, demonstrating 
their capacity to use a concept and apply it in a practical and meaningful way. Over 
four lessons, the curriculum provided students with facts and information about 
gender inequality that influenced their reasoning. As shown in these responses, this 
information was coupled with their ability to critically analyze these scenarios. 

The second scenario described tensions in a family due to the fact that family 
members do not think that men should do housework that is thought to be a wom- 
an's job: 

Lourdes has a husband named Alexis. Alexis has a small cornfield in which he works in the 

mornings. Lourdes is a SAT teacher and works in the afternoon. When Lourdes goes to 

work in the afternoon, Alexis takes care of their children, helps cleaning the house and 
makes dinner. Alexis’ mom and brothers don't like that he does “women’s stuff" and they 


are bothered that Lourdes is not taking care of the things that Alexis has to do, because they 
think that taking care of the home and children is not a man's job. 


Ninety-eight percent of the 58 students that were interviewed said they disagreed 
with this scenario. Fifty percent of students were able to explain this scenario 
through the concept of gender norms. Thirty-four percent of students explained this 
scenario using the concept of gender inequality, which is also a fine response but not 
as specific as gender norms. Fifteen percent of students were unable to provide an 
explanation for why they disagreed with it. Many students explained how socializa- 
tion played a role in these beliefs. For example, Carlos, a 7th grade male student 
explained that these beliefs form due to gender inequality during socialization: 


Carlos (7th): That happens because they don't teach them when they are young 
what gender equality is. That's why they think men can do certain 
things and women can't, and it's not like that. Both have the 
capacity to do the same things. 


Finally, almost 9096 of students reported they would challenge Alexis' family 
members' resistance to his behavior. Gabriela, a 7th grade female student stated that 
she would tell Alexis’ family that “if women can take care of the home, men can too.” 
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As shown by the responses above, students were able to use key concepts to 
explain and justify their responses. They were able to (a) identify their assumptions; 
(b) check their assumptions through dialogue with their peers and teachers; (c) be 
exposed to different perspectives using their peers as critical mirrors; and (d) imag- 
ine alternatives to the reality that sustains hegemonic views. One noteworthy accom- 
plishment is that HEY !’s curriculum has provided a context in which boys were able 
to develop a greater awareness of the importance of gender equality and develop 
attitudes that are conducive to more equitable relationships (see also Sahni, Chap. 9, 
this volume). This is a salient result given that many interventions do not include 
boys or examine boys’ attitudes towards issues such as gender inequality or child 
marriage (CEFM and Sexuality Programs Working Group, 2019). 


Experiencing Discomfort and Hope: How Critical Thinking Can 
Lead to Cognitive Dissonance 


During interviews, several students stated that gender inequality was one of the 
most relevant topics for their lives and reported changing the ways they viewed 
themselves and what they were capable of doing. For instance, Javier, a male stu- 
dent, described how HEY! made him confront his previous beliefs about gender 
inequality: 


Javier (11th): Of course, gender equality as well because women are valuable 
too. I was taught to have a machista attitude. 

Interviewer: Who taught you to be machista? 

Javier (11th): — My dad 

Interviewer: What would he say? 

Javier (11th): ^ Well, my dad used to say that women are here to serve and that a 
man's obligation is to be the head of the home and only men's 
ideas are valid. Women should not have a voice or dictate what 
should happen. As I was learning, I understood that I should not 
have those attitudes. 

Interviewer: So, the content in the text collided with what you believed? 

Javier (11th): Yes, it collided a lot. It became a controversy. 

Interviewer: During the class or for yourself? 

Javier (11th): For me. 

Interviewer: What was the controversy? 

Javier (11th): — Why should I serve a woman? 

Interviewer: That was your dad's voice. 

Javier (11th): Yes, my dad's voice was there but that started to fade away and I 
was able to see that it was good to be equitable. 


The unpleasant state that Javier experienced when he was exposed to new informa- 
tion that challenged previous knowledge is an example of “dissonance” (Harmon 
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Jones & Harmon Jones, 2012). As Javier explained, he engaged in a psychological 
work (an internal *controversy") to reduce the inconsistencies of these two views. 
In the end, he was able to clarify his new standpoint on gender equality. Javier was 
able to identify the unfairness in the power dynamics between men and women into 
which he was socialized. 

Other students reported changing their views about themselves and who they 
could become. For example, a 7th grade student, Mercedes, reported that learning 
about gender equality helped her believe that she could do anything because she has 
the same capabilities as boys: 


Mercedes (7th): I used to think that we women had fewer rights than men. 

Interviewer: Why did you think that? 

Mercedes (7th): I thought we were weaker... 

Interviewer: Can you give me an example? 

Mercedes (7th): When I used to see my cousins play soccer, I would see them and 
think I could not do what they were doing, I felt underestimated 
because they could play, and I couldn't. 

Interviewer: Why? Because they were given permission to play or because 
they were stronger? 

Mercedes (7th): Because they were stronger... 

Interviewer: And now that you read these things, what do you think? 

Mercedes (7th): That when I see someone doing something, I feel that I can also 
do it because we are equal, and we have the same capabilities. 


Mercedes was able to challenge her own hegemonic assumptions — of her inferiority 
because she was a girl, and she was naturally weaker than boys — and reimagine 
what she was capable of. Her response shows that Mercedes now has a framework 
to understand, explain, and reject gender inequality, and to recognize her inherent 
worth, a key component of empowerment (Murphy-Graham, 2012). Mercedes' 
account suggests that she experienced cognitive dissonance as a result of the les- 
sons, and that she was exposed to a new set of beliefs that were different to those she 
held before participating in HEY !. 

Vignettes, based on real-life, contextually relevant scenarios, that were included 
in the curriculum were instrumental in helping students expand their knowledge 
about gender. In one of our interviews, an 11th grade student, Michelle, made refer- 
ence to vignettes included in lesson 2 in the text Youth with Equality. One vignette 
tells the story of “Freddy,” a young man who is a chef, which challenges the cultural 
norm of men staying out of the kitchen. The second vignette is about “Dunia,” a girl 
who always wanted to become a soldier. Despite her family and friends telling her 
that only men can be soldiers, she was able to make her dream come true. From 
Michelle's response, we see evidence that the vignettes helped to informed her anal- 
ysis and interpretation of what men and women can do: 


Michelle (11th): I really liked the lesson about gender. It explains that women and 
men should have the same rights...It also teaches us that just 
because someone is a woman, it does not mean that she can't do 
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things that men do and vice versa... For example, a man can 
cook, not just women. There are men who are cooks that are (pro- 
fessional) chefs. A woman can be a soldier, a president, things 
that are supposed to be restricted to men. Women can also do 
those things. 

Interviewer: So before reading these lessons, you thought that those things 
were restricted to men or did you know that you could be a sol- 
dier, for example? 

Michelle (11th): No. 

Interviewer: You did not imagine this could happen? What did you think of 
these stories? 

Michelle (11th): I like them because they taught me that one can achieve things if 
one desires. 


Michelle's response suggests that she had accepted as normal and commonsense 
that there were certain professions and leadership roles that were exclusive to men. 
The vignettes helped her challenge these views and reconsider what women are 
capable of doing. Vignettes that attempted to provide positive and negative social 
images about gender inequality and child marriage were always accompanied with 
a discussion that promoted dialogue and critical thinking, as well as activities to 
further the analysis of important concepts such as gender norms. For example, the 
vignettes described above are followed by the questions: 


(a) What lessons do Freddy and Dunia teach us? 

(b) What role did family members play in helping Dunia and Freddy challenge 
traditional gender norms so that they could reach their dreams? 

(c) After studying this lesson, what would your reaction be if someone tells you 
that you cannot do something because you are a boy or a girl? 


The curriculum helped Mercedes and Michelle realize that they are capable of 
doing things regardless of their gender such as playing soccer or becoming a 
president. 

The responses of students in these three examples suggest that a curriculum can 
provide students with opportunities to recognize hegemonic assumptions, under- 
stand the context and dynamic of power relationships, create opportunities to recon- 
sider their beliefs, and provide hope that things can be different and that they have 
capability to become who they desire. These three examples also offer an opportu- 
nity to examine the different ways in which girls and boys experience cognitive 
dissonance. Javier, the student who reported experiencing cognitive dissonance, 
struggled in letting go of the comfort that male privilege provided him. The discom- 
fort stemmed from accepting that he needed to let go of being waited on by women 
and being the only one who made decisions. Ultimately, he concluded that giving up 
the comfort that inequality provided him was the fair thing to do. On the other hand, 
girls’ experiences (like Mercedes and Michelle) were less uncomfortable and more 
enlightening. For girls, studying HEY! provided them with reassurance and a new- 
found sense of possibilities. As Brookfield (2017) mentions, it is common for 
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individuals to experience initial resistance to examining hegemonic assumptions 
critically, “but when they are challenged and changed, the consequences for our 
lives are explosive" (p.18). 


From Class to Life: How Can Studying HEY s Curriculum 
Influence Students? Decisions and Actions? 


Our interviews did not examine behaviors or change of behaviors. We did not 
directly ask about the decisions that students have made since being exposed to the 
curriculum. However, during our interviews, some students reported instances 
where their experience with the curriculum informed their decisions and behaviors. 
The following examples do not intend to show or claim an impact of this interven- 
tion. Instead, what follows provides evidence that the curriculum can inform ado- 
lescents’ decision-making processes and actions regarding gender inequality and 
child marriage, and we give examples of students’ desired outcomes. 

The first case is that of Martha, an 11th grade female student. She shared that 
after being exposed to HEY!, she was able to realize her worth and her right to be 
treated equally to men. As a result, she confronted her parents and encouraged them 
to treat her and brothers with equality: 


Martha (11th): We are six sisters and two brothers. My parents always used to 
say that I better study because they would only leave me the house 
as my inheritance. They used to say that the land was for my 
brothers because they were able to work, because they were capa- 
ble of working the land, and we girls could not do that. So, I read 
to them the content of the workbook where it said that girls and 
boys have the same rights because we are capable of doing any 
kind of work. As a result, they changed their attitude towards me. 
I believe they love all of us equally now. I have also told some of 
my friends that they should respect their girlfriends. If their girl- 
friends turn around, they are already flirting with other girls. I tell 
them that that is not respect, it is not love. I have learned all these 
things through the workbooks. 


Another example is that of Xiomara, an 11th grade female student. During her inter- 
view she shared that she changed her mind about eloping with her boyfriend after 
studying the workbooks. She explained that the social images she was exposed to 
during this intervention informed her decision: 


Interviewer: Can you tell me about something specific that you might say 
changed after studying these workbooks? 

Xiomara (11th): I changed my decision to marry. I was thinking about getting mar- 
ried and after studying these workbooks I retracted [from getting 
married]. 
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Interviewer: Tell me about this process, what things made you change 
your mind? 

Xiomara (11th): So many things, the workbooks included some dramas, some case 
studies including one of a girl who decided to marry and she did 
not like it and that is not worth it. 

Interviewer: So, you got scared? 

Xiomara (11th): Yes, I do not want anyone telling me I cannot go out. I like my 
freedom. 

Interviewer: Do you think you did the right thing? 

Xiomara (11th): Yes. I did the right thing. In my house I have everything I need. 

Interviewer: Do you think you would have eloped if you had not studied these 
workbooks? 

Xiomara (11th): I would probably have; I am not sure. 


Finally, a teacher reported that one of his students, Rosa, was thinking about getting 
married, but after being exposed to HEY !'s curriculum, she changed her mind: 


Teacher (M): One of my students told me that she had plans to drop out. When 
I asked her why, she said “I have too many problems at home. 
They are not helping me economically to pay for my education 
expenses so I think I will marry or I will leave to San Pedro Sula 
to work.” So I told her “you should think about it because I do not 
think that what you are planning to do will make your situation 
better. In fact, it might make it worse." After the workbooks came 
[to our school], she was one of the students that was involved the 
most in this project. Afterwards, she told me, “I will not drop out, 
I will see how I can get a part time job in the area so I can buy the 
books for school, I will keep studying.” The day we finished 
implementing the workbooks she posted on Facebook things she 
had learned and how what she learned had changed her. 


The stories shared by Martha, Xiomara, and Rosa's teacher suggest that adoles- 
cents are using this knowledge to think critically about issues of power in gender 
relations and to consider other alternatives to child marriage. Xiomara, for example, 
reported not wanting to experience the consequences of child marriage as depicted 
in the vignettes. Martha decided to act against the inequality she was experiencing, 
based on the knowledge and information she learned through the workbooks. 
Furthermore, Rosa's case suggests that HEY!‘s curriculum might be helping to 
address false beliefs about child marriage as an option when things at home are 
tense or when the economic circumstances are difficult. In short, our results suggest 
that participants' decision-making processes are being influenced and informed 
both by the knowledge they have gained through HEY!’s curriculum and their 
newly cultivated capacity to think critically. 
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Conclusion 


Adolescents around the world are often forced to make difficult life choices. It is 
crucial that educational systems equip them with the necessary life skills to make 
well-reasoned decisions, especially in contexts with limited choice sets, such as 
rural Honduras. A crucial life skill and component of decision-making is the ability 
to think critically. Being able to make decisions and take actions that are based on 
the ability to understand and analyze critically the world that surrounds us is of 
utmost importance. The point of critical thinking is to “take informed action... We 
think critically not just to survive, but also to live and love well” (Brookfield, 2012 
p.13). Thinking critically can help adolescents live more satisfactory lives, lives in 
which decisions and actions are not arbitrary, but well-reasoned. 

Promoting social norms that reflect gender equality and disrupt child marriage in 
an educational context is a challenging endeavor. In this chapter, we provided an 
empirical example of how a school-based intervention addressed these issues. This 
study provides important insights into how critical thinking, as a life skill, can be 
incorporated into curriculum and pedagogy to address gender inequality and pre- 
vent child marriage. 

Addressing gender inequality and child marriage requires a careful incorporation 
of pedagogies that foster social analysis, assess and change power relations, pro- 
mote critical thinking, and challenge oppression. As described in this chapter, criti- 
cal and feminist pedagogies provide a pedagogical framework to incorporate these 
components in the classroom. The implementation of a curriculum should also fol- 
low principles of critical thinking, which include the examination of hegemonic 
assumptions and the opportunity to imagine alternatives ways of thinking and act- 
ing. To achieve this, the classroom should create a community of learners who act 
as critical mirrors, guided through and by dialogue. It is crucial that boys and girls 
participate in this process. Ideally, an educational context that allows and teaches 
students to think critically will lead students to experience cognitive dissonance and 
also support them in making sense of these inconsistencies (Harmon-Jones & 
Harmon-Jones, 2012). In the case of HEY!, students experienced cognitive disso- 
nance about beliefs they were socialized into, like gender inequality, and made 
sense of their feelings by learning through the curriculum. 

The results of this study suggest that gaining critical thinking skills is an achiev- 
able and powerful process that encourages boys to recognize and challenge gender 
inequality. At the same time, the learning process provides girls with opportunities 
to reimagine their roles and worth. While our initial results are quite positive, we do 
not yet have the ability to conduct a rigorous study on the impact of HEY! on rates 
of child marriage and teen pregnancy. We hope to be able to eventually document 
the processes and impact of HEY! on a variety of outcomes, including behavioral 
outcomes. In the meantime, the case of HEY! can inform the design and implemen- 
tation of like-minded programs to foster critical thinking as a life skill for youth in 
other contexts. 
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Chapter 11 A) 
Life Skills Education in Ethiopia: Afar imm 
Pastoralists’ Perspectives 


Sileshi Yitbarek, Yohannes Wogasso, Margaret Meagher, and Lucy Strickland 


Abstract Pastoralists constitute a large proportion of the population of Ethiopia, 
representing an estimated 14—1846 of the population (MoE, A standard and manual 
for upgrading Alternative Basic Education (ABE) Centers, Level 1—4 to Level 1—6. 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, 20182). The provision of formal education through a school- 
based delivery model has failed to deliver the desired outcomes for Afar children 
and youth in terms of inclusion and participation, and quality of and relevance of 
education in support of building pastoralists' skills for life and thriving. Formal 
education for pastoralists should be concerned with curricular relevance as experi- 
enced from the perspective of the pastoralists’ daily reality and extant knowledge 
that is well-adapted to environmental conditions and emphasizes collective com- 
munity wellbeing (Kratli & Dyer, Mobile pastoralists and education: strategic 
options. International Institute for Environment and Development, 2009). This 
chapter explores the ways in which the current curriculum in the Afar region 
addresses Krátli and Dyer's (Mobile pastoralists and education: strategic options. 
International Institute for Environment and Development, 2009) four dimensions of 
curricula necessary for pastoralist education to be considered relevant. It also 
explores key stakeholders' perspectives about which life skills matter most to the 
Afar pastoralist community and the extent to which the current curriculum reflects 
and incorporates these skills. This chapter offers a new perspective on how to recon- 
ceptualize and teach these skills through the education system, highlighting recom- 
mended adaptations to the curriculum aligned with national and international 
development goals and notions of quality and relevance. These adaptations respond 
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to the knowledge, attitudes, values, skills, mobility patterns, and calendars grounded 
in pastoralist populations' values to maintain a complex and sustainable equilibrium 
among pastures, livestock, and people. 


Keywords Life skills - Education - Pastoralists - Relevance - Curriculum - Afar - 
Indigenous knowledge 


Acronyms 

ABE Alternative Basic Education 

EFA Education for AII 

ESDP Education Sector Development Plan 


FDRE Federal Democratic Republic of Ethiopia 
GECFDD General Education Curriculum Framework Development Department 
MDGs Millennium Development Goals 


MoE Ministry of Education 

NER Net Enrolment Rate 

NPES National Pastoralist Education Strategy 

PTA Parent Teacher Association 

QESSP Quality Education Strategic Support Program 
REB Regional Education Bureau 

SDG Sustainable Development Goals 

UNICEF United Nations Children's Fund 

WEO Woreda Education Office 

Introduction 


Formal approaches to education and life skills! for pastoralist communities grounded 
in human capital and human rights approaches have failed to achieve the social 
change objectives of resilience and sustainable development. Life skills informed 
by indigenous pastoralist perspectives regarding what skills matter most, for what 
purposes, and how they are (or can be) taught to children and young people may 
offer a new perspective on how to conceptualize and teach these skills through the 
education system. As Murphy-Graham and Cohen's and DeJaeghere's chapters 
(Chaps. 2 and 4, both in this volume) discuss, educators and policymakers need to 
consider the broader ecology and systems within which young people develop and 
enact these skills, how these skills could be more meaningfully articulated and 


! This chapter utilizes the definition of ‘life skills’ noted in Chap. 1, as ‘skills that help you through 
everyday tasks and to be active and productive members of a community (to be able to do life well)’ . 
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incorporated into the education system, and pedagogical practices that have the 
potential to create transformation toward more equitable life outcomes. 

Pastoralists constitute a large proportion of the population of Ethiopia, represent- 
ing an estimated 14-18% of the population (MoE, 20182). The two predominantly 
pastoralist areas of the country are the Somali region and Afar region (CAED, 2017). 
Afar refers to both a geographic area within Ethiopia as well as to a cultural group 
indigenous to this region, with the Afar Regional State situated in northeastern 
Ethiopia. Despite an overall enabling policy environment and significant improve- 
ment in access to education at the national level in Ethiopia since 1994, enrollment, 
retention, and learning attainment remain low in the pastoralist areas, especially for 
girls (MoE, 2017b). For instance, the net enrollment rates (NER) in 2018 for pri- 
mary education (grades 1—8) in the Somali region and Afar region, at 66.4% and 
45.9% respectively, are far below the national average of 94.7%. The primary edu- 
cation dropout rates are also higher in these regions, at 22% in the Somali region 
and 19.396 in the Afar, compared to the national average of 17.596 (MoE, 2019b). 
There is a level of consensus that, in spite of national education reforms and specific 
strategies and policies designed to serve the education needs of pastoralist commu- 
nities and to enhance access to and the quality of school-based education in pastoral 
areas, the national education system has not succeeded in providing a relevant edu- 
cation through a contextually-appropriate modality for the children and young peo- 
ple in these communities. The modality and curricula will require more than a 
simple contextualization and “copy and adapt" set of approaches designed for sen- 
dentarized communities (Ziyn & Wogasso, 2017). 

Conceptualizing and teaching life skills grounded in a relational approach pres- 
ent an opportunity to leverage indigenous pastoral social relations as collective pro- 
tective assets (DeJaeghere, Chap. 4, this volume). These assets can be aligned with 
national and international development goals and notions of quality education. This 
chapter offers a new perspective on how to reconceptualize and teach these life 
skills through the education system, highlighting recommended adaptations to the 
nationally-framed, regionally-adapted curriculum in the Afar region, its delivery 
modalities, and pedagogical approaches. Such adaptations respond to the knowl- 
edge, attitudes, values, skills, mobility patterns, and calendars grounded in pastoral- 
ist populations’ values to maintain a complex and sustainable equilibrium among 
pastures, livestock, and people. This chapter draws on interviews with a small but 
diverse representation from the Afar community including male and female youth, 
community elders and leaders, and regional and district education officials, in order 
to shed light on their perspectives regarding which life skills matter most and are 
most relevant to this context and its way of life, as well as how these skills are tra- 
ditionally taught and learned. Building on the rich foundation of perspectives and 
insights that stakeholders offered, an analysis of the current primary-level curricu- 
lum in the Afar region is made using Krátli and Dyer's (2009) four dimensions of 
curricula framework, keeping the pastoralist perspective firmly at its center? 


?For this analysis, only three of the four dimensions of the Kritli & Dyer (2009) framework will 
be employed, that of subject content, socialization and localization. Status will be elaborated on 
later in the chapter but is not a considered dimension of the analysis itself. 
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Through this framework, this chapter explores the extent to which foundational life 
skills (per the national curricular framework) are represented as intended in the cur- 
rent curriculum in the Afar region; as well as the extent to which the life skills and 
corresponding traditional pedagogies and approaches that matter most to Afar pas- 
toralists are reflected therein. 

This chapter concludes with suggestions related to bridging the divide between 
the current curriculum in the Afar region and the life skills that “matter most" to the 
Afar community and to counterbalance the “trade off" between school-based educa- 
tion and pastoral livelihoods. This work contributes new perspectives to support the 
development of culturally and contextually relevant education that can enable the 
children of pastoralist communities to fully participate in and benefit from founda- 
tional skills gained through a formal education experience, while simultaneously 
retaining and fortifying life skills grounded in traditional pastoral production, liveli- 
hoods, and collective wellbeing. 


Pastoralist Education Context in Ethiopia 


The Federal Democratic Republic of Ethiopia (FDRE) established education as a 
constitutional right for all Ethiopians through the Education and Training Policy in 
1994, and over the last two decades, the country has experienced an almost revolu- 
tionary movement in the education sector through a series of sector reforms, poli- 
cies, and strategies. Pastoral education as a priority was mainstreamed in the third 
Education Sector Development Plan (ESDP) (2005/2006—2010/2011) across all 
sub-sectors of the educational system. To guide this sector focus, a national strategy 
to promote pastoral education was developed in 2008 to outline the specific chal- 
lenges and opportunities pastoral communities face and to identify strategies to pro- 
mote access to and strengthen the quality of primary and post-primary education 
(MoE, 2008). With a changing environment for pastoral communities and seven 
years of experience in implementing the strategy, the MoE revised the pastoral strat- 
egy in the form of the National Pastoralist Education Strategy (NPES) in the 
2015/2016 academic year with support from UNICEF and the Quality Education 
Strategic Support Program (QESSP). 

Prior to the NPES, studies revealed a centralized approach and national “solu- 
tion” in its response to a local situation, ironically rendering the pastoralist com- 
munity, toward whom such approaches and policies were geared, invisible in their 
development and implementation process. This was further compounded by under- 
capacitated regional and district-level authorities to lead this “pastoralists first" 
approach. There was a strong need to shift from “tactics” to articulate a new and 
responsive national strategy for pastoralist education that went beyond just 
extending the current system (Kratli & Dyer, 2009). The current iteration of the 
NPES attempts to do this and offers targeted support towards the education and 
development of pastoralist children and communities (MoE, 2017a). 
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The revised strategy strongly emphasized a decentralized implementation model 
meant to ensure stakeholder ownership and commitment, and localization for each 
of the pastoralist areas, with one of its six guiding principles to “ensure the curricu- 
lum is relevant to pastoralist livelihoods and indigenous knowledge, context and 
developmental needs, and is delivered in an appropriate language of instruction” 
(MoE, 2017a). The recent Ethiopia Education and Training Roadmap (N.D., in 
progress) also reaffirms the need to have an education strategy that guides the provi- 
sion of education and training using appropriate curriculum and flexible delivery 
modalities suitable to pastoralist and semi-pastoralist populations (MoE, 2018b). 


Formal Education and Curriculum: A Concern for Relevance 


The 2017 NPES aspired to integrate pastoralist livelihoods into the regional curricu- 
lum content and impart foundational skills per the national curriculum framework 
in partnership with Regional Education Bureaus (REB). The resulting curricular 
content and corresponding textbooks form the basis of the current curriculum in the 
Afar region, which is used in both school-based and Alternative Basic Education 
(ABE) delivery modalities. Current curricular materials were initially developed at 
a national level in Amharic, subsequently abridged and condensed by non-Afar sub- 
ject experts, and finally translated into Afar language by native Afar educators 
(Ahmed, 2017). The Afar REB was responsible for contextualizing and translating 
the curriculum and for developing teaching and learning materials, though with 
very little consultation of pastoralist communities for whom the materials were 
designed (C4ED, 2017). Although the current curriculum in the Afar region may 
have been “complete enough” to meet national standards in terms of foundational 
skills and corresponding subject content, the process of its development meant it 
remained incomplete, and was lacking relevance in terms of localization of content 
and collaborative engagement with pastoralists in its development (Kratli & 
Dyer, 2009). 

Although the same curriculum is used for school-based and ABE delivery modal- 
ities, it was found that many community members and the implementers at the 
woreda/district level* in the Afar region construed ABE as a substandard mode of 
delivery (Ahmed, 2017), referring to the curriculum as an inferior education that 
only included textbook knowledge (Anwar, 2010). A key factor underpinning issues 
associated with ABE is that it is delivered by community-based, para-professional 
“facilitators” rather than formally-trained teachers used in formal schools (MoE, 
2019a, b). The Centre for Evaluation and Development’s 2017 Impact Evaluation of 
the ABE program in Ethiopia identified that although the ABE program documents 


3 Alternative Basic Education (ABE) is an alternative to the formal primary school delivery modal- 
ity that condenses teaching of the first four years of primary school into three years. 


^A woreda is a local unit of governance. 
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specifically identified the learning needs of pastoral children and youth, the lack of 
endorsement of a clear and binding pastoralist education strategy with ABE as the 
cornerstone prevented efforts from fully meeting the learning needs of pastoralist 
children (C4ED, 2017). ABE as a delivery modality therefore has subsequently 
remained a temporary solution to extend access to education in the Afar region 
without sufficient resourcing and supervision at the district level to provide quality 
education, and it lacks buy-in at the regional level to drive, support, and oversee its 
adoption, adaptation and implementation. 

In order to examine the relevance of the current curricula in the Afar region, 
Kratli and Dyer (2009) propose a framework for nomadic populations that considers 
four separate but inter-related dimensions that include, yet go beyond, subject con- 
tent to consider status (the acquisition of formal recognition of learning); socializa- 
tion (the acquisition of essential social skills necessary to live in a national society); 
and localization (the acquisition of skills and information rooted in a specific sec- 
tion of society and help to define people's identity) (Krátli & Dyer, 2009). While 
research suggests the status of the ABE program modality and corresponding cur- 
riculum in the Afar region is low from the perspective of community members and 
implementers as noted above, this study further analyzes the relevance of the cur- 
rent curricula in the Afar region through the Krátli and Dyer (2009) framework to 
identify the types of life skills that matter most from the perspectives of the Afar 
pastoralist communities, in order to offer new perspectives on how to reconceptual- 
ize and teach these skills through the education system. 


Methodology 


This study employed both a desk review and primary data collection using focus 
group discussions and key informant interviews. The desk review surveyed MoE 
policy documents and sector plans, MoE National Pastoralist Education Strategies 
(2008, 20172, b), Afar Bureau of Culture and Tourism documents, the MoE curricu- 
]um framework, Afar regional-level textbooks and teacher guides, and other related 
reports, research studies, and evaluations on pastoralist and nomadic education. 

The secondary data were complemented by focus group discussions and inter- 
views with a purposefully-selected set of Afar participants, with the aim of includ- 
ing a small number of respondents representing key voices across each of several 
stakeholder categories. A sample of twenty-one stakeholders participated in the 
study and included male and female youth from the Afar community, community 
elders and Parent Teacher Association (PTA) members, representatives from the 
Afar Regional Education Bureau (REB), and an Afar cultural expert.? 


‘This study was approved by the MOE Institutional Review Committee of the FDRE, and they 
followed ethical guidelines for research with young people in these specific contexts. 
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Fig. 11.1 Map of Afar Region and Zones 


The primary data were collected in two of the five zones of the Afar region, 
Zones | and 3 (Fig. 11.1). Although with some difference in terms of cultural cus- 
toms, these areas are culturally and politically very similar. The woredas included 
were Amibara and Awash-Fentale in the southern part of the Afar region in Gebi 
Resu or Zone 3, and Afambo, Aysaita and Chifera in the lower Awash area or Zone 
1. These two zones were purposefully selected to represent the diverse lifestyles yet 
shared understanding and approach to life skills of the Afar pastoralists. Given limi- 
tations of the small sample size and limited geographic representation, findings can- 
not be generalized to the whole Afar pastoralist population. 

Data collection was carried out across two phases. The first phase included tools 
development and testing, which included a pastoralist communities survey and 
interview protocols for the focus groups and interviews; collection and analysis of 
secondary data, including MoE policies and strategy documents; and the facilitation 
of focus groups with pastoralist youth and the subsequent data analysis. The second 
phase included interviews and focus groups with community elders, PTA members, 
scholars, and experts on life skills and customs. Interviews were also conducted 
with Afar regional and woreda-level education experts. Finally, an analysis of cur- 
riculum materials was conducted using the Kratli and Dyer (2009) four dimensions 
of curricula framework, taking into consideration three of the four dimensions: sub- 
ject content, socialization and localization®. Conclusions related to analyzing the 
curriculum content as presented herein were derived through consensus between 
one of the authors and two Afar curriculum experts. 


$The dimension of ‘status’ was addressed through secondary literature as presented in the sec- 
tion above. 
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Table 11.1 Dimensions of relevance & grades/subjects analyzed 


Krátli & Dyer's dimension of 

curriculum relevance Grades/subjects analyzed 

Subject content "| Mathematics Grades 1-4 
Languages Grades 1-4 
Environmental science Grades 1-4 

Socialization | Environmental science Grades 1-4 
Civics and ethics Grades 5-8 
Social sciences Grades 5-6 

Localization | Environmental science Grades 1-4 
Social studies Grades 5-6 
Integrated sciences Grades 5-6 


Focus groups with youth participants explored themes relating to hopes and 
dreams, life skills that matter most, why and/ or for what purposes; where and how 
these skills are learned; and role models and caring/cooperation practices. Focus 
groups and interviews with adult participants explored similar themes, as well as 
perspectives on the formal education curriculum and delivery modalities; percep- 
tions related to drivers of low education participation and high dropout; and gen- 
dered attitudes and perceptions related to the education of children. 

Content analysis of curricular materials was conducted utilizing the national cur- 
riculum framework and syllabi, and current Afar regional level student textbooks. 
Following Krátli and Dyer's (2009) framework, skill domains were identified based 
on the national curriculum framework and interviews for each of the three dimen- 
sions explored. The dimensions of curriculum relevance and the subjects by grade 
analyzed are reflected in Table 11.1. 


Afar Perspectives on Life Skills 


This section of the chapter captures a rich cross-section of voices from and closely 
connected to the Afar pastoralist community to understand the different perspec- 
tives of and insights into Afar pastoralist cultural practices, preservation, and life 
skills. It also identifies the foundational life skills that are included in the national 
curriculum framework, and where additions, revisions or enhancements could or 
should be made. A set of recurring themes emerged across the different stakehold- 
ers, despite generational and geographic differences, including: the notion of rele- 
vance of the curriculum in the Afar region from a pastoralist perspective; that 
education matters and is valued by pastoralist communities; and the content chil- 
dren learn during their educational experience matters. The majority of stakeholders 
agreed that formal education is prioritized by their community and it is not incom- 
patible with the pastoralist way of life and culture. Afar youth specifically expressed 
the priority that their community places on education and the sacrifices the 
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community makes, such as "selling cattle to educate us", to ensure an education is 
attainable for their generation. Stakeholders’ perspectives contrast, however, with 
the current conceptual understanding of school-based education, its delivery modal- 
ity, and the whole notion of a “national” curriculum. 

Stakeholder interviews with regional and district level education representatives 
particularly noted the need to rethink pastoralist education (education for pastoral- 
ists) whereby the system itself and the curriculum: 


[should] reflect the livelihood, it should be relevant and take into account the rich knowl- 
edge and skill of the community. There should be a thorough study and reflection to include 
the content and methodology of pastoralists in the education system. It’s not enough to have 
policies, strategies and guidelines and then only ask for an adapted translation. What is 
required is to first of all listen to the people (i.e. those from pastoralist communities) and 
work on creating enabling conditions. 


One education expert used an example of mother-tongue based education and 
suggested that, should the MoE work through a mobile school model, it’s upon them 
to first ensure there are teachers proficient in mother-tongue, and who are willing to 
work in these environments and to adapt to the mobility patterns and calendars of 
the people. Stakeholders suggested that Afar youth are a critical cohort that the MoE 
could be training and encouraging to assume education leadership roles in the future 
as a “local approaches” strategy toward bridging the divide. There should be no 
expectation of a compromise made between a child enjoying the benefits of a formal 
(school-based) experience and that which is community-based and rooted in his or 
her immediate social context (Kratli & Dyer, 2009). The matter, quality, and extent 
of formal and traditional education can be greatly amplified if they are genuinely 
mutually-reinforcing, complementary, and viewed as equally valid. 

Stakeholders emphasized the importance of the pedagogies and methodologies 
found in the Afar community practices of inter-generational transfer of knowledge, 
skills, and practice, and one Afar REB representative suggested the “modern educa- 
tion system" presents an "excellent opportunity to deploy such techniques, practices 
and institutional arrangement embedded in our community". The idea to integrate 
Afar knowledge and pedagogy into the formal system was welcomed by another 
REB representative who observed that, while teachers in the formal system are rela- 
tively well-trained with college or university education, their skills level and knowl- 
edge base are still very limited, noting: 


Either one or both teacher education system and the school service delivery mechanism 
should be harmonized with the methodology of the pastoralist community, which transfer 
knowledge and skills from one generation to the next through ... authentic techniques (i.e. 
Observation, experiential learning, assisting, coaching) and institutional arrangements, such 
as the indigenous conflict resolution system, Med-a. 


In sum, our findings illustrate the need for the formal education system to become 
more relevant by infusing it with traditional Afar life skills and knowledge systems, 
including Afar pedagogies and methodologies. 
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Afar Perspectives: Shared Voices About What Matters Most 


Although stakeholder discussions revealed some slight divergence of perspective, 
which for the most part was generational, there was a consistent and tightly-knit 
cross-generational convergence regarding the types of life skills that mattered most, 
such as reciprocal caring and sharing, reinforced by a commonly-held high value 
placed upon clan, community, and on traditional ways of knowing and doing, as 
well as teaching and learning. Stakeholders provided explicit examples of skills that 
should be included in the curricula in areas such as animal husbandry and livestock 
health and management, traditional building and construction practices (Afar 
AREE), environmental preservation, indigenous approaches to conflict resolution 
and social cohesion (Med-a), and communication techniques (Dagu). They also 
offered pedagogical processes and approaches for acquiring these skills, including 
experiential learning, observation and listening, mentorship and apprenticeship, and 
learning by making mistakes. They felt these approaches could be reflected or 
adapted and elaborated upon within formal education to ensure a more accurate, 
holistic, culturally-relevant, and successful education experience for all children, 
from pastoralist and non-pastoralist communities alike. 

Livestock management and animal husbandry are life skills central to the Afar 
way of life. But in a context of rapid socio-economic change, elders and parents 
from the pastoralist community expressed concern that Afar children and youth also 
need to learn skills and have experience for the changing economy and conditions. 
They felt that the school system and the curriculum could take responsibility for 
teaching animal production for a livestock economy, income generation, and finan- 
cial literacy. Historically, animal production was a measure of household wealth and 
status in the Afar community, and used for household consumption, not for eco- 
nomic wellbeing. “Culturally, the community has no experience in selling cattle for 
income generation and saving for future life. The community, however, shares and 
the clan will support those in need", one elder noted. Another elder also spoke about 
modernity, urban sprawl, and the diminishing pasture land, all of which have threat- 
ened the pastoralist way of life and highlighted the need for Afaris to adapt to the 
changing conditions, such to engage in a livestock economy and to manage savings. 
One parent observed that, although there is still a relatively low level of awareness 
in the community of the importance of “modern” education (in contrast to tradi- 
tional learning), parents do recognize the changing circumstances, including wide- 
spread logging and pervasive drought, that are putting their livelihood assets and 
subsequent legacy to be left to their children at risk. Educating their children through 
formal (school-based) education is commonly seen as a means of helping to miti- 
gate such shocks and to better prepare them for a changing future. Treatment of 
diseases in livestock was also considered an important skill set to be learned along- 
side the corresponding prayer ceremonies; however, the prayer ceremony was not 
tied to the curriculum, but rather was the responsibility of the community to ensure 
indigenous knowledge and local belief systems in diagnosis and treatment were 
passed on. 
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Stakeholders highlighted the unique set of life skills required to construct an 
indigenous Afar home, known as Afar AREE, which is conferred onto young people 
(specifically girls) by way of observation, apprenticeship, and learning by doing. 
Stakeholders believed engineers and those from non-pastoralist communities should 
be invited to understand the unique Afar structure and design, which uses local 
materials uniquely suited to the region’s hot and dry climate, making it more resis- 
tant to wind and floods. Stakeholders noted that although the social studies curricu- 
lum makes some references to the Afar traditional house, it is extremely limited in 
the description and does not include the corresponding science and engineering 
skills involved in its construction. Elders emphasized that this skill should be 
reflected in the curriculum, and highlighted the idea that there may then be a level 
of adaptation of construction materials used due to technological advances. They 
felt that not only do Afar youth need to learn this knowledge, but so do others so 
they understand these locally relevant and environmentally useful techniques, which 
also build life skills of collective wellbeing through caring for the environment. 

Learning about this system of home building is also tied to another life skill of 
Afar peoples, namely, that of equity in enacting collective wellbeing. All members 
of the community, including children, are expected to build life skills in order to 
contribute to the collective wellbeing of the community. Division of labor is gen- 
dered in the Afar community to ensure equity and sharing of the work more so than 
“what men do” or “what women do”. It is the role of women to lead the work of 
engineering and home construction, and young girls learn from their mothers by 
way of observation, assisting, and coaching. It is the role of men to lead the work of 
child rearing and, as young girls shadow women in learning skills for engineering 
and home construction, young boys learn life skills underpinning animal medicine, 
husbandry, grazing, and herd mobility, etc. from men. 

Related to the skills of building and their environmental relevance, Afar youth 
consider the preservation, protection, and honoring of the environment as central to 
their way of life as pastoralists. The felling of trees “without reason” is prohibited 
in Afar culture and is penalized “through social isolation or giving cattle or another 
means of livelihood as compensation. Trees are only allowed to be cut in a time of 
severe drought subject to the consent of the clan leader of the community”. Thus, 
life skills regarding traditional environmental practices within the Afar community 
are important to teach in school. 

Med-a, a cultural governance and conflict resolution system with its own cus- 
tomary administrative process, frequently came up as an important indigenous prac- 
tice that needs to be protected and preserved at a community level, but its practices 
and approaches to social justice, cohesion, and associated life skills of reciprocal 
caring and conflict resolution should also be reflected in and taught in the education 
curriculum. Proficiency in Med-a is seen as a critically important life skill in that “it 
helps with peace, justice and social cohesion" and "helps us to learn how we should 
communicate with other non-Afar communities". Med-a allows “us to continue as 
Afar", meaning it is central to who they are as a people. Male youth also stated they 
wanted to “modernize the Med-a system that binds our communities as one. It is the 
source of peace and justice". The system helps to manage and resolve intra- and 
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inter-ethnic, clan, and personal conflicts, and while it was not clear what moderniza- 
tion in this case implied, Afar pastoralists see the value in promoting the life skills 
that underpin this traditional governance and conflict resolution system. 

The practice of Med-a should be, as one district-level education representative 
stated, “included as a major life skill in the curriculum as it touches every aspect of 
the pastoralist community". Additionally, stakeholders mentioned that curriculum 
writers should “study and read the Afar history first. The history of the Afar joining 
to fight the Italians in defense of Ethiopia's sovereignty is scarcely mentioned in the 
grade eight history subject matter textbook". Therefore, making the content relevant 
to the livelihoods and history of Afar requires understanding these practices within 
their historical context and use, and from the perspective of Afar pastoralists. 

Alongside Med-a is Dagu, also learned in the community and not in schools, and 
also often cited by all stakeholders as being of value, needing to be retained, and 
central to “being Afar”. Dagu, meaning “information, news and knowledge", is a 
word-of-mouth communication technique and skill set used throughout Afar culture 
whereby, "even in the absence of ICT [Information and Communications 
Technology], we are able to share important information," a male youth shared. 
Afar people have a well-developed oral culture whereby word of-mouth plays the 
most important role in connecting, informing, and educating, especially about 
accounts of current events (Mohammed, 2016). Afar people painstakingly swap and 
meticulously fact-check news and share knowledge through Dagu. The enthusiasm 
they have to obtain news and information together with the reciprocal accountabil- 
ity attached to Dagu, i.e. accountability for what one reports or relays, and universal 
and reciprocal responsibility to share news and knowledge, makes Dagu a highly 
interactive traditional communications network (Mohammed, 2016; Morrell, 2005). 
All stakeholders expressed the importance of preserving the life skills—listening, 
speaking, fact-checking information, and sharing knowledge—trelated to Dagu. 

The fabric of Afar culture, including its way of life and its maintenance, is under- 
pinned by a sense of a shared life and belongings and corresponding life skills of 
collective asset management and stewardship. As one representative from the dis- 
trict education bureau said: 


Helping each other is the most respected value of the Afar people. The culture of sedentary 
people is of that of individuality (living for oneself) however, in our case, if someone who 
has money or information or skills from the clan, the money and so on doesn't belong to 
him or her or his or her household. It belongs to the clan and automatically for all. 


Another respondent spoke to the survival of its culture over the centuries and “if 
someone in the community has a problem, everybody (clan) will help". With the 
changes of urbanization, the loss of viable of pasture land and “modernization”, 
these traditional practices of sharing may be at risk but they are no less valued. 
Although Afar youth respondents spoke of individualized aspirations for their 
futures and desires for increased access to technology, their ideas, beliefs, and atti- 
tudes were not individually learned or enacted. Rather, the Afar youths’ ideas, 
beliefs, and attitudes are influenced and enacted in relation to others and their envi- 
ronment; they are tied to the collective, imbued with ideas of mutual support and 
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care, and keep community, clan, and collective aspirations at the heart. Youth attrib- 
uted notions of value, self-value, and self-esteem to the community and to “being 
Afar”: “As you know our community is clan-based and the clan-based relationship 
is a highly valued connection. If I encounter a serious problem, the first responsible 
body is my clan. The clan protects and supports.” 

With regard to aspirations for “modern skills” and employment prospects, Afar 
youth did not see any contradiction between the need to expand their livelihood 
opportunities and to retain their Afar values and practices. They recognized a need 
to diversify livelihoods and income generating options, and emphasized the value of 
“modern skills” to advance education to the tertiary level, referring to higher educa- 
tion aspirations toward becoming a doctor, social scientist, engineer, teacher, or 
business person. Teaching was identified by one male youth as a profession to aspire 
to, while his peers referred to “going to university and becoming a doctor (and liv- 
ing in the city)". Female youth referred to becoming engineers who could “dig wells 
and free their communities of water scarcity and introduce environmentally friendly 
agriculture” while also acknowledging the value of education and schooling for the 
future wellbeing of their families and their communities. Male youth did not explic- 
itly link economic wellbeing nor aspirations (in terms of professions/dreams for the 
future) to their pastoralist experience around livestock or animal production, and 
they mentioned technology as something of value and important for their future. 

In summary, a number of skills were universally identified by stakeholders as the 
most important life skills for this community. All stakeholders regarded the life 
skills of reciprocal caring and sharing, and of collective asset management and 
stewardship as central to “being Afar”. Afar youth also associated the collective 
wellbeing of the community with their surroundings, their environment, and its pro- 
tection. Life skills in animal husbandry, livestock management, and animal (and 
human) disease prevention were considered extremely important for all community 
members, with Afar elders and parents expressly concerned that Afar children and 
youth develop financial literacy skills in the context of the livestock economy and 
“a changing world”. All stakeholders said that life skills in traditional building and 
construction were highly valued and with new technologies and materials on the 
market, Afar elders encouraged the idea of adapting techniques and approaches to 
incorporate such “advances”. All stakeholders said life skills associated with being 
proficient in Med-a and Dagu were extremely important indigenous life skills that 
needed to be protected and preserved. At the same time, they represent skills that 
hold many benefits for others and should be shared with non-pastoralist 
communities. 


Formal Schooling and Traditional Learning 


Based upon this small yet representative selection of stakeholder voices, there were 
no apparent cross-generational tensions nor disconnects. All voices were unani- 
mous in their belief that formal education is highly prized and of value to their 
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community, and that there are specific life skills that the community prioritizes, 
values, and believes would enhance the education curriculum if meaningfully 
infused and not “grafted on" as means of checking off "inclusion". Additionally, 
there are foundational life skills that are not currently learned at the community 
level, but which should be reflected in the formal system to ensure that Afar children 
and youth are even better equipped to navigate a rapidly changing and increasingly 
complex world. There was a genuine desire to see some traditional Afar life skills 
taught through the formal system, and a belief that incorporating into the formal 
system some of the traditional pedagogies and methodologies for teaching and 
learning used in the Afar community could strengthen formal education as well. 

What mattered most to all stakeholders was that the formal system should reflect 
the values and necessary life skills of the Afar pastoralist community, from a peda- 
gogical as well as a content perspective. The level of sophistication in teaching and 
learning strategies used by the Afar community to transfer knowledge and skills, 
using experiential learning pedagogies and methodologies and encouraging listen- 
ing and observation, could easily overwhelm an average teacher in the formal edu- 
cation system who may be less comfortable or trained in these kinds of pedagogical 
approaches. Heath (1982) and Harris (1984) propose that “good” teaching in any 
culture should include traditional learning techniques and that a teacher in a cross- 
cultural setting will try to make learning as context-specific and real to life as pos- 
sible. To achieve this, formal schooling for Afar students must include learning by 
observation and imitation, learning by trial and error, learning through real-life 
activities, and learning in context-specific settings. The culture of formal schooling 
can often create a significant barrier to learning for many students, and the goal of 
the teacher is to create a learning context that is familiar to students, yet stretches 
them beyond their previous experiences (Lingenfelter & Lingenfelter, 2003). Thus, 
for schooling and the curriculum to be relevant to Afar students, a teacher needs to 
lead students to understand the place and purpose of both traditional and formal 
learning, and utilize the pedagogical and methodological approaches found in 
indigenous Afar pastoralist culture. 


Curriculum Content Analysis 


After identifying the skills and related pedagogies and methodologies that matter 
the most to pastoralist stakeholders, a curriculum content analysis was conducted 
using three of the four dimensions of the Krátli and Dyer framework (2009)— 
namely, subject content, socialization and localization—to examine the extent to 
which these prized life skills are reflected in the curriculum, and relatedly, to deter- 
mine the curriculum's relevance. Through the lens of Krátli and Dyer's (2009) sub- 
ject content and socialization dimensions of relevance, the first level analyzed the 
extent to which foundational skills, as intended per the national curriculum frame- 
work and its syllabi, are reflected in current Afar regional-level textbooks and 
teacher guides. The second level focused on the extent to which the life skills valued 
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by Afar pastoralists are represented in the curriculum through the lens of Kratli and 
Dyer’s (2009) socialization and localization dimensions of relevance. 


Foundational Life Skills Intended Under the National 
Framework: Curriculum Analysis 


This analysis considered the extent to which foundational life skills, as intended per 
the national curricular framework, are represented in the current Afar region subject 
content of primary grades (1—4) student textbooks, teachers’ guides, and the syllabi 
for mathematics, Afar-Af language, and environmental science’. These three sub- 
jects were selected as they offer a good representation of the coverage of founda- 
tional skills intended under the national framework. Each life skill was assessed as 
either not meeting, somewhat or partially meeting, or fully meeting expectations per 
Kratli and Dyer’s (2009) dimensions of relevance, in terms of the corresponding 
skill domains. 

Foundational skill domains of literacy, numeracy and communication skills were 
found to meet a level of expectation in terms of representation in the curriculum 
across the three subjects. Numeracy is addressed in these materials through teaching 
number relationships, measurement, shapes, solids, and basic data handling. 
Financial literacy, a critical life skill prioritized by Afar adult stakeholders, is not 
addressed. Moreover, the curriculum is extremely limited in its approach to problem 
solving in relation to the challenges faced in Afar pastoralists’ day-to-day lives as 
specified in the curriculum framework (MoE, 2009, p. 15). Literacy skills are 
acceptable at the expected standard per the curriculum framework and syllabus, that 
is, they attend to how students gain information and experience, exchange views, 
ideas, and different cultural and social values. As Afar stakeholders pointed out, 
however, there are many examples from traditional teaching and learning pedago- 
gies and practices that could be infused into the curriculum to reflect and build rel- 
evant life skills in problem solving that are related to everyday challenges in Afar 
communities, such as in the construction of traditional homes, or in the manage- 
ment and stewardship of collective community assets like animals and the environ- 
ment. Moreover, the set of communication skills undergirding Dagu represent a rich 
opportunity to strengthen the relevance of the curriculum and fortify the corre- 
sponding development of life skills critical for pastoralist communities through the 
formal education system. 

Foundational skill domains of history and geography as per the national frame- 
work were found to only somewhat meet expectations of curricular relevance. The 
textbooks demonstrate a concerted effort to contextualize the subject content with 
the inclusion of references to the landscape and geography of the Afar Regional 


7Environmental Science is an integrated subject in grades 1-4 comprising strands of natural sci- 
ences, health, agriculture, social sciences, home science and civics education (MoE, 2009). 
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State, wild and domestic animals indigenous to the region, commonly found dis- 
eases in livestock, key rivers in Afar, Afar names, cultural clothing, and commonly 
produced crops. However, content specific to history, geography, and corresponding 
foundational understanding from Afar perspectives is broadly lacking. 

The foundational skill domain of critical and analytical thinking was not repre- 
sented in the analyzed curricular materials. Skills such as hypothesizing, predicting, 
analyzing, and making generalizations, as specified in the syllabus, were not identi- 
fied in the curriculum subject content. Moreover, as outlined in the curriculum 
framework, skills and competencies such as information technology (IT) literacy, 
being able to adapt to a changing world, higher-order skills, participation and con- 
tribution, independence, and adapting to change, are not systematically and con- 
sciously treated throughout the textbooks (MoE, 2009). These skills are highly 
valued by Afar stakeholders, who see these skills as necessary in order for their 
children and broader community to adapt to rapidly-changing socioeconomic and 
environmental conditions. 

In terms of Krátli and Dyer's (2009) socialization dimension of curricular rele- 
vance, which relates to the essential social skills necessary to live in a national 
society, student texts from the following grades and subjects were analyzed: pri- 
mary school grades 1—4 environmental science; grades 5-8 social sciences, and 
grades 5-8 civics and ethics. The domains of life skills examined under this dimen- 
sion of relevance included: democratic systems and the rule of law, respect for cul- 
tural differences, and respect for state laws as derived from the national curriculum 
framework and syllabi. Curricular relevance in terms of life skill domains related to 
respect for state laws and democratic systems (i.e. rule of law, equality, justice, 
patriotism, responsibility, industriousness, self-reliance, saving, active community 
participation, and the pursuit of wisdom) were determined to be adequate in the 
materials reviewed. Respect for cultural differences (multiculturalism) as per the 
national framework only somewhat met expectations of relevance in the analyzed 
curricular materials. 

In sum, using Krátli and Dyer's (2009) framework for life skill domains to ana- 
lyze the current Afar regional curriculum and its relevance, we find that there is 
significant room for improvement especially for, but not limited to, critical and ana- 
lytical skills. Afar stakeholders offered numerous examples of indigenous pastoral- 
ist content, such as Afar AREE, relevant Afar pedagogies and methodologies such 
as learning by doing, and even traditional games such as Gebeta (Mancala), that 
could be incorporated into the current curriculum, thereby strengthening its rele- 
vance while building foundational skills for pastoralist youth through the formal 
education system. 
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Life Skills That Matter Most to Pastoralists: 
Curriculum Analysis 


Using the lens of Krátli and Dyer's (2009) socialization and localization dimensions 
of relevance, this section presents an analysis of the extent to which life skills most 
valued by pastoralists (determined through stakeholder consultations) are repre- 
sented in the current Afar regional curriculum. In terms of socialization, which 
relates to the essential social skills necessary to live in a national society, the analy- 
sis drew upon the same grades and subjects as in the preceding section, this time 
highlighting the particular life skills most valued by pastoralists: traditional conflict 
resolution, law enforcement, moral/ethical values, and reciprocal caring/coopera- 
tion. Krátli and Dyer's (2009) curricular dimension of localization, which centers 
on the acquisition of skills and information rooted in pastoralist society, context, 
and identity, was applied through analysis of the following curricular materials: 
primary grades 1—4 environmental science, grades 5-6 integrated science?, and 
social studies. 

As noted above, the life skills of reciprocal caring and sharing are of paramount 
importance to Afar pastoralists. Regarding caring and cooperation, the curriculum 
was determined to be somewhat relevant with respect to social skills necessary to 
live in a national (Ethiopian) society. However, when analyzed using Krátli and 
Dyer's (2009) dimension of localization, the extent to which the curriculum included 
content and information related to life skills of reciprocal caring, mutual depen- 
dence, and solidarity rooted in Afar traditions, customs, and practices, was found to 
be entirely lacking. Life skill domains relating to traditional pastoralist conflict 
resolution skills, proficiency in aforementioned Med-a governance enforcement 
skills/ mechanisms, and cultural moral/ethical values, all of which matter greatly to 
pastoralists, are also absent from the curriculum. Such a void is critical, as a male 
youth described: 


If there is a conflict, we don't need the police. How does the Med-a system then enforce the 
decision? It is through social pressure and the penalty is not for the individual only, but all 
clan members to contribute to and settle the penalty. 


While Med-a is mentioned in social science and civics materials, there is no 
elaboration or explanation in terms of procedures, nor explanation of how it is used 
for conflict resolution or to enforce expectations of equitable use and protection of 
collective community assets, including the environment. Equally absent is 
elaboration of Dagu and the corresponding set of life skills (i.e. listening, speaking, 


*The integrated science: for grades 5 and 6 is structured by a thematic approach and adopts six 
themes studied at both grades; Air, Water, Plants, Animals, Our Body and Earth. Issues such as 
HIV and AIDS, harmful traditional practices, rural development, health, agriculture and environ- 
ment are addressed through these thematic areas. A ‘learn (science) by doing’ methodology is 
used, enabling students to develop scientific knowledge and skills through practical application, as 
well as develop the attitudes and values needed for effective citizenry. 
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fact-checking information, and sharing knowledge) it represents for pastoralist 
society. 

Traditional life skills that matter greatly to pastoralists related to environmental 
protection and stewardship are intertwined with pastoralist life skills related to tra- 
ditional science and engineering—especially skills related to house construction, 
rearing and care of animals (grazing, in particular), mobility patterns, and the use of 
local materials for animal (and human) medicine. Notably, none of these life skill 
domains are sufficiently represented in the curriculum, and there is an absence of 
representation of the related body of pastoralist knowledge in the materials reviewed. 
Afar communities have a rich body of related knowledge about many aspects of life 
acquired over generations and handed down as local knowledge traditions, which 
includes managing livestock, the environment, economic use of water, house mak- 
ing, and traditional medication and healing. For instance, with regard to Afar house 
construction and the environment, as one community member noted, “only the pic- 
ture [of the house] is drawn in the environmental science textbooks, without dis- 
cussing the details of its construction ... Instead of presenting its shape, I recommend 
engineers should study how these houses are resistant to wind and flood.” It is strik- 
ing that traditional pastoralist knowledge about animal husbandry and indigenous 
animal medicine is not found in the curriculum, given the central importance of 
these life skills to this community. As one male youth noted: 


For the treatment of certain diseases with our livestock, we use a leaf called Agdagto. We 
soak it in water and administer it through the nose or mouth for two days and they will be 
cured. For a male camel with a high desire for sex, put coffee through its nose and in its 
mouth. For the treatment of donkeys, we use a leaf called More. 


There are many examples of illustrations in the texts that are irrelevant for the 
local Afar context, such as fruits, vegetables, and animals not found in the region, 
which could be substituted for relevant localized examples such as the leaves and 
plants used to treat various ailments for animals and people. 

In summary, none of the life skills that matter most to pastoralists, and that are 
associated with Kratli and Dyer’s (2009) localization dimension of curricular rele- 
vance, were found to be sufficiently represented in the current Afar regional curricu- 
lum through this analysis, and only some skills associated with the socialization 
dimension of curricular relevance were found to be partially represented. 
Nonetheless, stakeholders offered a host of examples of traditional pastoralist prac- 
tices and approaches that could further strengthen the education curriculum as noted 
above and in the previous section, such as those related to Afar collective sharing of 
assets, equitable division of labor, and using traditional governance systems (Med- 
a) and peer pressure to enforce expectations of cooperation and appropriate use of 
shared resources, including the environment. The central theme that resonates 
throughout this section is both the need and the opportunity for the curriculum to be 
made more relevant to Afar pastoralists by infusing it with important traditional life 
skills, and localized content and knowledge systems. 
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Discussion and Conclusion 


This chapter has attempted to explore which life skills matter most from the per- 
spectives of Afar pastoralists themselves, in the context of the low rates of education 
inclusion, participation, and retention of pastoralist communities in Ethiopia. Using 
Kratli and Dyer’s (2009) framework to analyze the current curriculum, this study 
reveals that only a limited representation of those life skills that matter most to pas- 
toralists are depicted. The exclusion or only partial inclusion of indigenous knowl- 
edge could be attributed to the fact that the syllabus was not developed from the 
pastoralist perspective, but rather it was an “add on" to its original design for a 
sedentary or urban learner. While the sample of Afar pastoralist perspectives repre- 
sented herein is limited and further research is needed to validate and generalize 
findings regarding which life skills matter most to this indigenous population, the 
study highlights a host of opportunities to strengthen the curriculum quality in terms 
of relevance. Correspondingly, it also highlights ways to improve outcomes for Afar 
children and youth, both in terms of educational inclusion and participation, while 
building pastoralists’ skills for life and thriving. 

This study sheds light on the central importance and opportunities represented in 
the relational values and corresponding life skills that shape how Afar people live: 
how they govern themselves, address conflict, and at once protect and hold all mem- 
bers of the community reciprocally accountable for sharing, caring, and stewarding 
collective assets, including the environment. These are not life skills used to domi- 
nate, but rather they are used in the service of promoting the wellbeing of all. 
Reconceptualizing and teaching life skills grounded in a relational approach through 
the formal education system presents an opportunity to leverage indigenous pastoral 
social relations as collective protective assets. This study has also shed light on 
foundational skills that are not currently learned at the community level—such as 
financial and computer literacy—and which should be included in the formal edu- 
cational system, to ensure Afar children and youth are even better equipped to navi- 
gate a rapidly changing world. 

In sum, there is a substantive disconnect between the current regional curriculum 
and the teaching of life skills that matter most to and are most needed by indigenous 
Afar pastoralists. A focus on these life skills— inculcating and fostering life skills 
around mutuality of caring and solidarity, social cohesion and collective social 
security, shared caring and responsibility that can transcend traditional pastoral live- 
lihoods—holds promise for improving Afar wellbeing even in the context of a 
changing climate and economy. Despite the disconnect between the current curricu- 
]um and the life skills that matter most for them, Afar pastoralists all expressed the 
belief that formal education matters, that it is prioritized by the community, and that 
it is not incompatible with the pastoralist way of life and culture, and in fact, Afar 
culture has much to offer the formal system. Relatedly, traditional pastoralist educa- 
tion utilizes pedagogies and methodologies that are integral to teaching and learning 
in the Afar context, which have undergirded their ability to maintain a complex and 
sustainable equilibrium among pastures, livestock, and people for centuries, and 
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that, if adopted in the formal education system, could fundamentally change how 
we learn in relation to our community and our environment. 
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Chapter 12 (f 
Concluding Thoughts on Life Skills M 
Education for Youth 


Dana Schmidt 


Abstract This chapter summarizes the answer to the motivating question for this 
book: “Which life skills are important, for whom, and how can they be taught?" 
Drawing on research reflected in the preceding chapters, I highlight three broad 
themes. First, that teaching life skills helps marginalized adolescents in particular — 
but should not put the onus of overcoming marginalization squarely on their shoul- 
ders. Second, that consensus seems to be emerging that a cluster of social and emo- 
tional skills and cognitive abilities like critical thinking are particularly important 
for success. Third, that the way in which life skills are taught matters as much as 
which skills are taught. I also reflect on three big barriers that we need to address if 
we really want to advance the agenda of life skills. First, governments may not 
embrace the transformative change we want to see. Second, life skills programs are 
complex to implement and to measure. Lastly, we cannot ignore the risk of unin- 
tended consequences on the path to developing life skills. I suggest that each of 
these challenges is worth contending with to give youth of today a fighting chance 
to deal with the expected and as-yet unimagined challenges of tomorrow. 


Keywords Life skills - Low and middle-income countries - Capabilities approach 
: Wellbeing 


Introduction: Which Life Skills? It Depends 


The key question posed by this volume of work is: “Which life skills are important, 
for whom, and how can they be taught?" If we look at life skills as the skills “to be 
able to do life well,” which is the simple definition offered by Murphy-Graham and 
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Cohen (Chap. 2, this volume), the answer to the motivating question of the volume 
is “it depends.” 

It depends on objective factors, like which individual, at what point in time, and 
in what place. Skills to do life well will not look exactly the same for a 13-year-old 
boy living with a pastoralist community in Ethiopia today as they do for an 18-year- 
old girl with two young children in Honduras, let alone for the same 13-year-old 
boy in Ethiopia 20 years hence, or, for that matter, for his sister today. Their lives 
look different so the skills they need will be different, too. 

It also depends on subjective factors, like how any of these given individuals 
define what it means to do life well. Is doing life well about having economic stabil- 
ity? Becoming wealthy? Succeeding in school? Staying healthy? Securing strong 
relationships? Achieving happiness? Some combination thereof? 

Time and again contributors to this volume point out the ways in which life skills 
education looks different across various contexts and schools of thoughts. For 
example, Murphy-Graham and Cohen (Chap. 2, this volume) show us in Chap. 2 
how different discourse communities have defined different goals for life skills, and 
therefore emphasized different skill sets. Economists have stressed labor market 
outcomes and landed on teamwork, communication, problem solving, and the Big 
5 personality traits as key skills to foster. For those focused on public health preven- 
tion and protection, decision-making, self-knowledge, and resisting peer pressure 
are paramount. In Chap. 3, Brush et al. (this volume) describe a diversity of frame- 
works—40 of which they have coded—each of which have been developed with 
particular contexts and viewpoints in mind, and which therefore each feature dis- 
tinct combinations of skills. This set of diversity should not surprise us. As 
Honeyman et al. (Chap. 6, this volume) stress in Chap. 6, program designers need 
to undertake a contextualization process that examines which skills to teach in com- 
bination with the context in which they will be taught. In the case of youth in 
Algeria, perseverance and self-motivation stood out as critical skills required for 
finding a job. 

That said, “it depends” is not a very actionable answer to the question posed by 
this volume. Nor is it all that we can say on the basis of the research presented here. 
So although it does, indeed, “depend,” the research presented in this book points to 
three broad themes that provide more interesting answers to the question “Which 
life skills are important, for whom, and how can they be taught?” 


1. Life skills are especially important for marginalized adolescents, but should not 
be used as an excuse to put the onus of creating a life well lived entirely on the 
individual, particularly not on an individual already marginalized by his or her 
community. Societal transformation requires more than this. 

2. Whether you care most about health outcomes, economic prosperity, or broader 
empowerment, there are some common denominators with respect to which 
skills are important. In particular, clusters of social and emotional skills and 
cognitive abilities like critical thinking stand out as important for success. More 
specifically, critical thinking skills related to who holds power in society and 
why emerges as one key to the types of transformational changes that are drawn 
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out under the first theme. These common denominators are a good starting point 
for at least some of the life skills that are likely to matter most. 

3. How life skills are taught may be as important, if not more important, than pre- 
scribing a very specific set of skills to teach. Given this, the ways in which teach- 
ers are prepared to teach life skills and the skills they themselves embody are 
important pieces of the puzzle. 


The remainder of this conclusion unpacks each of these themes in more detail. 
Drawing from the chapters that precede this one, I highlight some critical takeaways 
for actors trying to improve the lives of adolescents and identify key unanswered 
questions for the research community to tackle as well. 


Theme 1: Teaching Life Skills Helps Marginalized 
Adolescents, But Not in Isolation 


The very fact that different discourse communities have articulated the importance 
of life skills (as highlighted in Chap. 2), multiple frameworks have been developed 
around life skills (as highlighted in Chap. 3), and countless programs have been 
designed to teach life skills (as highlighted in Chaps. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, to name 
but a few), lends credence to the idea that adolescents need more than academic 
skills to “do life well.” Brush et al. (Chap. 3, this volume) describe how social and 
emotional learning programs tend to have a disproportionately large effect on stu- 
dents who are most at risk. This suggests that marginalized adolescents may stand 
to benefit the most from life skills programs. 

At the same time, chapter authors have emphasized the risk that providing life 
skills programs to marginalized adolescents will put the onus of creating change on 
the very people who face the greatest disadvantage. One key implication here is that 
skills alone are not enough. In Chap. 4, DeJaeghere (this volume) points out that the 
dominant approach to life skills tends to be oriented towards changing the behavior 
of individuals and placing the responsibility on youth for addressing societal prob- 
lems that cannot be overcome by individuals. As Murphy-Graham (this volume) 
articulates in Chap. 7, skills need to be paired with real opportunities for individuals 
to do something with them, but individuals often face structural constraints to con- 
verting their skills into action. These come in the form of personal constraints (sex, 
intelligence, disability, etc.), social constraints (norms, hierarchies, power relations, 
etc.), and environmental constraints (infrastructure, resources, etc.). For example, 
the life skills job training program that Murphy-Graham studied failed to generate 
employment opportunities for youth because there simply are not many formal 
work opportunities in Honduras and Guatemala. Furthermore, program participants 
faced social stigma, sex discrimination, and practical constraints due to the crime 
and violence in their neighborhoods that limited the success of their job searches. 

The second key implication is that the types of life skills that are taught and the 
way in which they are taught can either uphold the status quo of marginalization or 
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be transformative. Unfortunately, most life skills programs are not designed to be 
transformative. By way of concrete example, in Chap. 4 DeJaeghere (this volume) 
describes how “considerable literature on girls’ education and gender inequalities 
have raised the concern that educating girls alone cannot create transformative 
change, yet the renewed focus on life skills for girls is another iteration of seeking 
education solutions to do so.” Underscoring this point, in Chap. 5 Kwauk (this vol- 
ume) finds that “the dominant normative approach of ‘fix the girl, not the system,’ 
is quite pervasive” in sports for development programs. Only 4% of targeted skills 
in these programs were constructed in an intentionally transformative way. 

All of this suggests the need to change the larger context even as we give people 
skills and agency to deal with the current system. It also suggests the need to incor- 
porate skills that help youth navigate towards more transformative change, as 
described in the theme which follows. 


Theme 2: Convergence Around Certain Life Skills Domains, 
with an Emphasis on Critical Thinking 


Researchers and practitioners arrive at the importance of life skills education from 
multiple perspectives, but regardless of whether they bring a lens of health and well- 
ness, economic prosperity, or broader empowerment, the skills they prioritize 
include several common denominators. In Chap. 2, Murphy-Graham and Cohen 
(this volume) consolidate areas of overlap across different discourse communities 
into the themes of mastery of knowledge, social and emotional competencies, and 
critical thinking. In Chap. 3, Brush et al. (this volume) cluster skills into cognitive, 
emotional, social, values, perspectives, and identity domains. They find that social 
and emotional learning frameworks place the greatest emphasis on the cognitive 
domain (which includes critical thinking, planning skills, attention control), and the 
social domain (which includes, e.g. social problem solving, cooperative behavior). 
Many life skills frameworks also emphasize the values domain (consisting of ethi- 
cal, intellectual, performance, and civic values) and, to a smaller extent, the emo- 
tion domain. 

To summarize this in the simplest of terms, there is agreement that youth need to 
understand and regulate themselves, be capable of relating to others, and know how 
to interpret the world around them. These capabilities are central to being able to 
live life well. 

If there is one single skill area that the volume draws out as particularly impor- 
tant, it is critical thinking. Youth need higher order thinking skills, including the 
capacity to be critical of the world and its injustices. They also need to develop 
problem solving skills that enable them to tackle these injustices. Across several 
chapters, we see arguments that this type of critical thinking is the key to ensuring 
that programs are transformative and not merely helping youth better deal with their 
marginalization. For example, in Chap. 5, Kwauk (this volume) argues that 
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youth must have the opportunity to understand the broader structures of power and privilege 
in which they are embedded. They must learn to decode dominant culture with the aim to 
transform not only their own experiences in the world, but also the world itself. 


This is not just about being better able to understand power structures, but also 
about getting youth to challenge these structures, including by changing their own 
perspectives. One example of this comes in Chap. 9, where Sahni (this volume) 
describes how the Prerna school in India equips students to both understand and 
change their realities. Sahni's school is about "helping children gain a greater sense 
of self-awareness, recognize themselves as equal persons, develop agency and 
voice, and critically examine societal norms and oppressive social structures." 
Importantly, the schools work not only with the marginalized, but also with power- 
holders. For example, when it comes to supporting greater gender equality, the 
school works with boys to shift their “toxic mindsets.” Although this is more diffi- 
cult because boys have something to lose when it comes to relinquishing their 
power, the example shared in this chapter shows that change can be fostered care- 
fully, respectfully, and effectively. 

We see a second example of this in Chap. 8, in which Arur and Sharma (this 
volume) describe how adolescent boys of lower castes in India are taught critical 
literacies that help shape their career aspirations. As these boys engaged in docu- 
menting their lived realities by video, they were able to critically understand local 
issues (particularly around sustainable development) and analyze what mattered to 
them in ways that helped to uncover potential career choices. 

A third example comes from Chap. 10, where Pacheco and Murphy-Graham 
(this volume) describe the ACHME program in Honduras, which aimed to help 
students make informed decisions about marriage despite the fact that their eco- 
nomic and sociopolitical context constrained the choices available to them and pre- 
sented them with ideas and values that encouraged early marriage. The program 
developed critical thinking in students, helping them to understand power relation- 
ships, to redirect the flow of these relationships, and to uncover mainstream norms 
that they assume to be in their best interest even if they are actually harmful. By 
getting students to think critically, the program sought to increase cognitive disso- 
nance and lead them to shift their thinking in order to reduce inconsistencies in it. 
This seems to have played out in practice. For example, students developed the 
capacity to uncover assumptions about gender roles—like the idea that housework 
is a woman's job that men should not engage in—and began to articulate their dis- 
satisfaction with the status quo. 

Even when life skills frameworks and programs include critical thinking, they 
often leave out some of these important components. In Chap. 5, Kwauk (this vol- 
ume) argues that the way we conceptualize critical thinking could be expanded so 
that it captures skills like understanding and recognizing unequal power relations 
and picking up on unspoken cues. She argues that a “transformative approach would 
attend to the metacognitive elements of equipping girls with the tools to read, 
decode, and act upon the opportunity structures around her, as well as the sociologi- 
cal elements of building collective resistance against conditions of inequality." 
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This concept of building collective resistance points to the other shortcoming in 
the way that many life skills frameworks are framed, which is that they focus on 
developing individual skills that youth can independently enact. The hyper-focus on 
individuals is arguably a very “WEIRD” view of schooling, applied in Western, 
Educated, Industrialized, Rich, and Democratic countries. The concept of WEIRD 
societies was developed by anthropologist Joseph Heinrich and psychologists 
Steven Hein and Ara Norenzayan. In a 2010 study, they argue that behavioral scien- 
tists frequently publish findings that claim to unearth universal truths about human 
psychology, but these studies draw on research done only with subjects from 
WEIRD societies, who are in fact frequently outliers when it comes to many dimen- 
sions of psychology, motivation, and behavior. Research done on subjects from 
WEIRD societies is therefore not representative, nor generalizable to the entire 
human race. One of the differences they point to is the fact that Westerners tend to 
view themselves as independent, autonomous agents, whereas non-Westerners tend 
to have a more interdependent view and think of themselves in terms of roles and 
relationships with others. From this research we can infer that educational interven- 
tions designed for students in WEIRD societies are not equally applicable in non- 
WEIRD societies. In WEIRD societies, an emphasis on individual skills 
independently enacted might be well-suited to context, but that might not be as 
helpful to youth in non- WEIRD societies, where there is a greater emphasis on the 
collective. Yitbarek et al. (this volume) describe this disconnect in Chap. 11 when 
they demonstrate how the skills that matter most for Afar wellbeing, which include 
an emphasis on collective and community wellbeing, are not the same as the skills 
that are covered in the general education curriculum. 

In Chap. 4, DeJaeghere (this volume) argues that youth need to develop relational 
skills. There is a disconnect between teaching life skills to youth as individuals and 
expecting them to act on these skills independently, and the need to change larger 
social outcomes like gender inequality, which are societal and not individual in 
nature. DeJaeghere argues that “The ideas, beliefs, and attitudes that young people 
practice to live a good life are not individually learned or enacted; they are influenced 
and enacted in relation to others and their environment." She further argues that a 
relational approach would rethink both which skills are taught, as well as how they 
are used. For example, teaching self-confidence does not change the barriers youth 
face or allow them to be confident in settings that continue to reject them and deny 
their dignity. I would argue that it's not only how skills are used that matters, but also 
the way in which they are taught, an idea we turn to in the third theme, which follows. 


Theme 3: How Life Skills Are Taught Matters as Much 
as Which Skills Are Taught 


In the previous section, we examined which life skills appear to be most critical for 
youth. As much as this book helps point to areas of consensus in this regard, it also 
suggests that how life skills are taught matters as much as which skills are taught. 
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The first insight in this regard is that life skills do not always need to be directly 
taught. Instead, they can be learned through modeling and through shifts in the way 
teachers engage their students. As DeJaeghere (this volume) reminds us in Chap. 4, 
“humans live and learn always in relation to others and their environment.” For this 
reason, students pick up on skills simply by imbibing what they see around them. 
This is absorbed as much from community members as it is from teachers. Indeed, 
in Chap. 8 Arur and Sharma (this volume) demonstrate that it was students’ personal 
networks that influenced their career aspirations more than anything they read 
online or in textbooks. 

Honeyman et al. (this volume) argue in Chap. 6 that the best way to teach many 
life skills is through “student-centered pedagogy that requires students to be 
involved in research, problem-solving, discussion, and group work.” A good exam- 
ple of this type of pedagogy is documented by Arur and Sharma, who describe how 
adolescent boys in India created videos as a way to better understand the nature of 
their home environments and how their skills could be harnessed for work within 
that context. 

Some of these shifts in teaching practice that are critical for unlocking life skills 
could happen without ever stressing what life skills they are building. This is useful 
because teachers and students might not always be motivated to teach and learn life 
skills. In the context of Algeria, for example, most youth were more interested in 
"learning the functional skills they need to get a job and may not recognize initially 
the important role that soft skills play in this process" (Honeyman et al., Chap. 6, 
this volume). In Ethiopia, youth picked up on skills for living in a sustainable way 
in their community through observation and modeling, not explicit instruction 
where these skills were named for them (Yitbarek et al., Chap. 11, this volume). 

The second insight is that helping to develop teachers’ life skills is an important 
path to imparting life skills in youth. As Honeyman et al. (Chap. 6, this volume) 
point out, “instructors themselves must demonstrate these skills and attitudes in 
their own lives” in order to model and teach them to students. Although this may 
involve training teachers in approaches that are far from common within the wider 
education system, the good news is that teachers themselves stand to gain from 
learning life skills. As Sahni (this volume) discovers and describes in Chap. 9, the 
critical conversations about gender and power facilitated at the Prerna school in 
India were as transformational for instructors as for the students. Similarly, I have 
seen in my own work how teachers are highly motivated to teach the resilience cur- 
riculum developed by the NGO CorStone because the skills they teach are skills 
they learn and find relevant to their lives. Likewise, Dream a Dream has found in 
their work in India that one of the most transformative ways to teach life skills is to 
transform how teachers see themselves and their students, which transforms how 
they engage with students and what they teach. 

The third insight is that promoting stronger relationships could be a means to 
teaching life skills but also an important end in and of itself. This comes out in 
Chap. 7, where Murphy-Graham (this volume) describes how the relationships built 
by youth in the A Ganar program in Honduras was both a capability and a function- 
ing. The supportive network that students developed helped them to overcome 
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structural constraints. Similarly, Honeyman et al. (Chap. 6, this volume) highlight 
"promoting strong relationships between adults and youth and among youth them- 
selves" as one of the best practices for developing life skills. In the Prerna school 
that Sahni describes in Chap. 9, individual change is only possible through support- 
ive relations. Much as our relationships teach us skills, relationships themselves are 
an external asset that should themselves be a goal, not simply a by-product. 


Final Thoughts for the Way Forward 


This book suggests that life skills should be taught to youth, but they should not be 
viewed as a panacea for helping youth overcome their marginalization. Youth need 
to understand and regulate themselves and be capable of relating to others. They 
especially need to be able to critically analyze the world around them and act in 
concert with others to achieve social change. We can help youth build the skills that 
they need by cultivating these same skills in their teachers and providing opportuni- 
ties to build strong relationships with others. 

The implication for school systems and other practitioners serving youth is that 
we should push for life skills to be integrated within formal primary and secondary 
education curriculum, just as other skills like literacy and numeracy are. Furthermore, 
we should do this through a more radical approach than has traditionally been 
adopted. We should teach critical thinking and relational skills in a way that pro- 
vokes transformative change. 

If we really want to advance this agenda, there are three big barriers that have 
been hinted at in this volume but deserve to be more fully unpacked by future 
research and discourse. First, governments may not actually want education to be 
transformative. Second, it is complex to implement life skills programs well, and to 
measure whether and how they work. Third, there are ethical dilemmas and risks of 
unintended consequences with which we must wrestle. 


Governments May Not Want It 


The problem with transformative change is that it seeks to upend traditional power 
structures. We see this come up in various chapters of the book with relation to chal- 
lenging students in the classroom to give up power (see, for example, Chaps. 9 and 
10). Scaling up work of this nature would pose a challenge to all those who hold 
privilege within society—including the very elite within government who help to 
define the curriculum that is taught in schools. As DeJaeghere (Chap. 4, this vol- 
ume) points out, there is a "conflict between reproducing and changing norms"— 
and the types of changes proposed under this theme may be the toughest changes to 
enact in school systems that seek to protect the status quo as much as they profess 
to change it. This may be the very reason that, as Murphy-Graham and Cohen (this 
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volume) point out in Chap. 2, the terminology of “life skills” has crowded out the 
more threatening discourse around empowering education for girls. 

What, then, is the way forward? Gentler reforms that are palatable to government 
may not promote the type of transformation that is encouraged by authors in this 
volume. On the other hand, implementation of more radical approaches outside of 
the government system—which is all that is feasible without government funding— 
may not promote change at a scale that can truly be transformational. Perhaps the 
best we can settle for is incremental changes in this generation that can snowball for 
future generations. 


Life Skills Programs Are Complex to Implement and Measure 


To teach the skills that are called for in this volume requires skilled facilitators who 
understand these issues themselves and who are willing to confront power and 
engage with their students in difficult subjects that have no defined answers. 
Fortunately, in this book there are a number of examples of programs that have been 
able to do just this (see, for example, Chaps. 7 and 10). We also see, however, that 
more often than not programs do not contend with the more transformational ele- 
ments of life skills (e.g., in Chap. 5), and this could in part be because it is so com- 
plex to do so. 

A second challenge is that life skills are difficult to measure. This is made all the 
more complex because contextual factors matter both for how individuals develop 
and display life skills. As argued in both Chaps. 2 and 4, we need to measure these 
contextual factors as well: “Without examining features of the setting that may be 
contributing to or hindering children’s social-emotional development, we risk 
merely capturing children’s responses to characteristics of the environment rather 
than anything meaningful about their skills or capacities” (Brush et al., Chap. 3, this 
volume). Until we crack the question of measurement, we cannot look at life skills 
as an outcome of interest in and of themselves. 


We Must Contend with the Risk of Unintended Consequences 


The process of transformation is far from smooth. Teaching life skills in ways that 
enable transformative change may, at times, sit in conflict with the simple definition 
of life skills as the ability to do life well. To take one example, opening up a critical 
dialogue about gender inequality may open up girls’ minds to the ways in which 
they are oppressed, ultimately rendering them less happy and satisfied, not more so. 
Getting youth to dream bigger about what they can do in life may widen the gap 
between their aspirations and reality, again hampering their sense of wellbeing. 
Trying to change norms may make it harder to succeed in a particular context, not 
easier. Examples like the Afar in Chap. 11 hint at ethical questions like whether it is 
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better to prepare youth to live life well where they are currently situated, or to pre- 
pare them to transition and be successful in new contexts. All of these examples 
point to the possibility for large unintended consequences. Future research should 
both grapple with these ethical questions as well as seek ways to define and measure 
the potential for unintended consequences. 

All of these challenges are well worth engaging. Youth of today are part of a 
generation that will grapple with rising levels of inequality, the economic and health 
fallout of a global pandemic, the near and present danger of climate change, and 
more challenges that we cannot yet imagine. They need and deserve these skills to 
have a fighting chance of living life well. We owe it to them to continue working to 
define and teach these skills, and to do it at scale. 
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